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PEEFACE 


This pssay, in its original form, was published at 
Calcutta during the last year il 860 ). It consists 
of two volumes, in the Hindi langnage, and 
is entitled Shad-d&reana-dffrpana, and ' Hindu 
Philobophy examined by a Benares Pandit’. 
Scarcely a page of those volumes, however, is 
here reproduced without much change. To say 
nothing of le.ss important alterations, whole 
chapters have been retrenched, and others have 
been inserted. The notes, throughout, are new. 
These, e(]URlly with the text, are the work of 
Pandit 'Nllakaniha; a very few excepted, which 
the nature of their contents will suffice to 
distinguish. 

The HhaiJ-tlarxana-darpana was addressed to 
,1 Sect ion of the author’s countrymen. But the 
pride (if the native literati forbids them to have 
dealings with their vernacular beyond the narrow 
range of social occasions. Moreover, the techni- 
calities of philosophy, among the Hindus, are as 
yet drawn solely from the Sanskrit. Only a 
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meagre number of those technicalities arc 
laiiy employed : and, of such as are thus eutployt'd, 
not one in ten is fully comprehended by the 
Tiilgar. This being the case, the author, as !iiight 
have been anticipattal, discayveia'd, that his Himli 
labours had l^een to little purpose. A- for this 
translation, it was umU-rtakeii, at th(' instanet' of 
an estimable missionary, mainly tor tiu* list* i4 
his fellow-evangelizers. and of Hindu stmltmfrt 
of English whii may wHh to acquaint thmnselves 
with the abstruser matters of their anctcntral 
religion, 

A familiarity ivith the sketches of Hindu philos- 
ophy drawn up by Colebrooke, will he found 
well-nigh indispensable as a preparation fnr under- 
standing what is heie presented to ‘tlu- rraui ‘1 
Later writers in tlie same departmcni will, as 
a rule, ht* much more likel} to mihlead than 
to render ain solid as'-istance. From tliis stric- 
ture a reseiuation niu>t, houeua'. he made in 
favour of the Reverend rrofessor l»anm*jea. wIimm* 
Dialogues an ihe Himhi Pkihsfg^hff^ an* a miim . 
of new and authentic indications. What from 
the eliicidafions of that li-arned gentleman, am! 
those of Pandit Kfiakaiithu, it shoiihl M-eiio that, 
in order really to pi-netrate the iii\.sierii'S f.f 
Hinduifiiii, we could scarcely di« tfcifm* fltaii 


I TMs viliialjle work o h% tbr Chri»^!s 0 ‘ I 

So»l«ty, Matlrw, mhI etn W obiiemd torn «,> 1 f 
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commit oiir.sehvs to the guidance of Chribtianizecl 
Brahmans. 

There are scores of terms, belonging to the 
nomenclature of Hindu philosophy, precise equiva- 
lents of which have not yet been wrought out 
for IIS with the help of the Latin and Greek. 
Of the terms in question there are not a few 
which the translator of these pages has the 
hrst to^ dress in a European garb ; and, that he 
has had other than moderate success, is more 
than he can venture to suppose. Colebroiike and 
his successors have, indeed, elalioratcd many close 
and felicitous renderings. Still they liave left 
nmcli unattempted, and something to be amended. 
Had the translator departed from ' nature \ as 
representing 7u‘a/**r/if?d he would hardli have done 
amiss. Again, ‘ modilication ’ ctmveys a ^ery much 

1 ‘Origmaiit* might a^^wer, itr ‘cMa^ant’: and ‘animate’, 
or ‘ evolutaq for rihnti. 

*Thci (Ireeks agret-d with thr co.smogonies nf thr Hast in 
driving all sviiaible forms from the indotiuguohahle The 
lattvr \sv hnddt j-i'oiated a. the to afAop6ov, the Htop TTpuKO- 
irjitfcurf the as the t'N^^‘nt^uL^ uninttUigiide. jvf nwvh- 

saril} itreEiimol. hasH oi sjihpoHitipii of ul! pohitiunh. That it is, 
scieiUitirally ttaiodered, nn utdi ptnsuhle idea for tin human 
mind, the inaihematioul point, tde,. fnr the geomeirl- 

oiw ; ‘ of thin the \minxis hV^ems of geftlogistn and eo'^mogoniNts, 
from Barnet to i.a anord -tmng pn ^umpUfn!. A*- un 

lde% it he ino-rjireted u*? a ntriving o! the mind to dlh- 

lingni'^h beinp* from “xsatence,— or potential being, the grmmd 
of being eaiilainiiig the poasihihty id eaihUmn^ inmi bemg 
aciWftlKiiclC Colei iilge’s Xotes and iMtures on Hhalfspmre^ 
voi li. p, 1117, 
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nearer conception of vritti ^ — tlenoting ^t^veral i«f 
the ^evolutions' of the ‘mteinal urgan tliiin is 
conveyed by ‘affection’. These and many other 
improvements weie thought of imforUi- 

nately, it was too late, save at the risk oi eniaiimg 
confusion, to introduce them.® 

A glossary has been omitted .st)!ely i’roin want 
of leisure to prepare one. In fact* the necessity 
which lay upon the translator, of exeeiithig his 
task against time, if he executed it at all, should 
excuse many of the defects which will be seen 
to mark his performance. Pandit Kiiakaiitha*B 
disquisitions were certainly well worthy of being 

1 See pp. 82, 84 and 25-1, for the characteristu'w (tf vriitu 

* A single one \'\as introdiieed. Between jfp. tU and 
‘sentience* and its conjugates are frequently put for chaitmiya^ 
etc. See the fourth note at p. 257. It ssjl^ Colobrooke, ProfenHor 
Wilson, and others who herein set the example which the 
translator for a w’hile iinadvisedlv followed. 

In a considerable number of places, ‘(Jod* is 'Ulstituted lor 
Isvara. Un this point, as icgards the S.lnkhja and the Yoga, 
see the SSnkhpasam—m the Bibliotkem Bwlica— IVIaea, 
p. 2, foot-note. 

‘ Soul,* in an accommodated sense, has hetiii idioscii hi 
stand for jhm or pvatinan. See the notes at pp. 4 and 2KH-91, 
In the latter part of III, 5, inadvertently, and yet naturally 
enough, <soiiI’ will be found used, more than once, fo.r'Hhe 
unspiritual part of the soul,’— as a Hipdu would be coin|H‘lied 
to express himself. At p. JI20, I. 5 ‘sour occurn twice, where 
‘spirit’ h intended. In the ninth line of the nett page^ In 
place of * Isvara, no less than the houiy read *!»vftra no Iosh 
than every other individuated spirit.’ A few morn similar 
mistakes, the result of unavoidable ha^te, are noted at tin* end 
of the volume. 
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broufi,'ht Iii'foro the public. Even the most ad- 
vanced of European Sanskrit scholars may there- 
from read instruction. To .such, and to many 
others who will value them, they might have 
remained unknown for \ears, or altogether, had 
not the translator done for them what he has 
here done to the best of Ins opportunities. 

This work has had the great advantage of 
b(‘ing .criticized, in its pioof-sheets, by the Rever- 
end Ur. Kay, of Bishop’s College, Calcutta. By 
the obliging assistance of the learned and acute 
rrineipal, both tlie author and the translator 
have profited largely. 

C.viii' Bilahari 
Ji nr n'oro: .District 

VhriKtiim, IHfif 


NiitK, The !Tr«t Kditiou In* the Calcutta 

Tract and S‘K'ifty. Tlu^ Second Kditkn ngg 
itihued With the kind tnaiHuit the Society^w Committee. This 
Third Editnm is a \crhatijii ri'print, no changes being mack in 
it pmfi the coritftkn nf j»nnt»r'8 eirnys and m eiideavour 
a Kreaki jn the traihliteiatiDn <•! the Sacuferit 




PEEFATORT NOTE 

Expl\natioxs op some Technical Terms 

The Mnroi' of the Hindu Phi'oHOjihicdl Sustcms was 
translated by T)r, Fiiz-EJward Iltill iroin the Hindi. 
The author, in a !'\iper on ‘ The Hindu Phiio- 
sophii^K \ ill the Indian Church Quarkrlij lieview^ for 
April, I "^01, states tliat the technical terms of Hindu 
Pliilosophy are not always correctly rendered in 
English Borne of the principal, as explained in the 
above Paper, are therefore given below: 

‘ An atom (pammdmt) is the minutest portion of 
earth, water, etc.; it is invisible, intani^ible, in short, 
inappreciable by any of the senses; and it is in- 
capable ol furilier division. There is no word for 
Ahtii! in English. The word “ether”, by which it is 
someiimoB translated, is miNleadiog. It is like space 
in every respect except tliis, tliat it is imagined to be 
th© material cause of sound. HlanuH is translated by 
Englidi authors by “ mind But wmas is not mind. 
It is a material intf*rnal organ, ifclia, hih (time) 
and mams arc believed to be substances (iravya). 

It is the custom of English authors to translate 
frahnti by “Nature”. Prakriti is composed of three 
material substances, called saliva^ rajas, and tammi 
these words are translated by English authors, “ good- 
ness”, “ passion ”, and “ darkness ” respectively. Who 
will suppose tliat goodness, passion and darkness arc 
materia! substancefl out of which the whole material 
universe is evolved ? ’ 
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^ Sattvat rajas, and tamas, in the Raiiklixa s\i:<frir., 
are so called not because they are theiiHelves 
ness, passion, and darlniess, hut from tlu' efthcis 
vi^hich they are supposed to produce. The < tlVets of 
sattva are good; such as clearness of iind"i standing, 
calmness, peace, etc. The effetds of rajas nn» passion, 
attachment to the world and ils pliMSures. The 
effects of tanms are stupidity, 1 havi‘ haxaided some 
speculations that, by such words as pralnift, sutiva, 
raJaSf tamas, hiiddhi (intellect), ahnihira {stHI-ron- 
seioiisness), etc., differont things were originail\ under* 
stood, tiie very tilings which those terms signify, hut 
gradually their meaning was changed, and the authors 
have come to underst^ind by them t|uite difToreni 
things. See Mirror of the Hindu Philosophical Systems^ 

p. 112. 

• As the Sankhyas say that the universe is ovolved 
from prakriti^ so the Yedilntists say that it is evolved 
from mayd, or ajnmuty that is ignorance. Mayif 
(illusion) or ignorance is the material cause of the 
universe. Like prakrUiy it is composed of saitvut rajui, 
and tamas. 

The Sankhya and the Vedanta teach that aj^pra- 
henaion, will, activity, pleasure, pain, ate., are not - 
qualities of the soul, but arc Ofitiis of the aniah 
Mram, and they are only reflected in the soul Triffi 
is an affection of the mitahkarafiay which k evolved 
from it, and is a modifleation (^minamd) of il ; jtisl 
as the antahkarmia itself is evolved from prakYiii apd 
is a modification of it. Now they say that tint mmh 
karana is the internal organ as its name mgiiifieh.* 
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CHAPTER I 


Ubcs of an tu'amuintiou jf tlw llimhi I'Mlo- 
hiqJimil Siiiitemn; with an cnanxiahon oj these 
imd a sketch the '].ldn to le pursmd 
iw the p\^se}it tientiH\ 

1 pri{po-K, in UiU book, to uisfusrf suceiiictly the six 
Pliilo&opiiicul Systems (l)arsanisj of ilie Hindus. The 
fiitikiiumtal autliorities of the Hindu religion are the 
Vedas, tlir Sna*ili.^,‘ the Puranas, etc. , not the Systems. 
Of iliise the staple is argument. But they profess 
to their views fiom tlie Veda and ofclier sacred 
books. Independent authoriiy as to those views they 
disclaim. lU-nce it might be supposed that, in examin- 
ing the Hindu ndigioii, a discussion of the Systems 

^ 1lu‘ uf the Hindu.'., oi\jl and ivhuwu?., aie, by them, 
h/bafd tu he alike founM on revelation, a; portion of which 
lia^ bteii pi'isst rved in the \«ry wuixh revealed, and e^m^tI^utes 
llie Vtdii.s, e'lttcnied, by them, as &acu‘d writ. Another pur- 
liMii -likffl hem pit lOsved b) inspired wnieis, who had re\eIatioiis 
pre'enl to their nientary, and who have recorded holy precepts, 
far whirh a divine .aiieteni U to be prer»iimod. This is urmed 
Siiifiti, re.M'lleenun pemembered law), hi cuntradibtinction to 
$riiti, liudithm (revealed law)/ CeUKimouKK. 

Ettlhtf, a eOiie uf mcnierlal law U ineaal by Smral, as in 
tin* tixt. \j;ah', .vn amuposition jf a man -.apposed to ba 
ubpired may lie den nnlaated Smdti. 
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woiikl be quite uunucessav) . Such 
however, tiiese advantages: — 

1. The sis Systems are not held by tlie Hindus 
to be the work of ordinary men, hut of nisfii--: * and 
they are adjudged eqiui in rank with the SiiHaiis, 
the Puranas, etc., whieli are reputed to have a ^iinihu 
authorship. If then, on investigation, errors are 
proved to exist in the fornur, doubt must attueh fo 
the credit of the latter. When it is ^how^ ilnii the 
very Bishis are wrong, and made gross mistake^ in 
writings by which they undertake to coininunieate to 
the world the knowledge of truth and the moans ot 
salvation, who can esteem any statement deserving of 
confidence, simply becaust^ it emanated from a liishi? 

2. Though vulgar Hindus ore iialilimeut hu and 
unacquainted with, the dogmas established in the 
Systems yet those dogmas are highly Coiusidared by 
the learned. To them those dogmas, concenudg (hid, 
the world, its origin, the soul,’-' its bondage, (‘mamd- 
pation, and so on, arc as it wm-r flu* root ami life 
of the Hindu religion; while the narraHves, and l«iles, 
and ritual matters of the Vedas, Bmritis, Puranas, etc. 
may be viewed as its brandies. To the Ictar nod so 
excellent do those doctrines appear, and so fully ac-* 

1 Primarily, in felie Hindu mythology, (iihhl higiiitifu a holy 
sago to whom some portkni ot the Voda U said to hiivi‘ been 
Beveaied. In a vague sense, the word denotes an inh|iirfti 
man. 

® Throughout these |iages, ‘souP ia used, in aii acromfei*- 
dafcsd sense, to translate Jira / a term not applied to Bmhmji 
and Isvara, white It is employed of men, gods, .ind nil ollut 
persons. As these have souls, so, it Is thought, have all things 
animal and vegetable. 
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v‘orda.111 with reason, tliat they cling to them with 
the sirungest affection, an<l the corJ of thh affection 
hoUls them fast to the Jiindii faith. It iw, therefore, 
Hiy firm convielion. that if they saw those doetrines 
to he faulty, and discarded them, they would he led 
to lo.se ail reganl for Hinduism. And such a result 
would, willi (lod's hle.sHiig, attend t'andid inquiry. 

d Th<Tt‘ is no question that the authors of the 
Systems, and their gnsit expt/sitors, were, in their 
way, most intelligeiu and learned mem ami acute in- 
vestigators. Ihu, Hinee, in spite of all tlie energy they 
ilirt'w into their search after tnitii tliey fell mio berious 
errors, it is evident how extremely ditfieiill it is for 
men to arrive, by their own wisdom, at the true know- 
ledge of flod. Add to this, that sages, as in India, 
so in all otiier countries, have hertun tailed. Hence, 
that Sysieiie, it is est.ihlished, is divine, which pro- 
pounds conect views of God and of His right pailn 

My pra\m‘ is, that God may have mercy upon you. 
Hidinquisliing partiality, and with a desire lor the sal- 
vatimi of )Our souls, as you w’ouitl rvich tiie right 
path, ma} you ponder what I am uIhsiu !u hcI forth. 

The six Syshuus are the Nyfna, Vaises! uka, Saukhya, 
Yoga, MlmriiUNri, anti \edanta They are also called 
the six Sastrasd The Bankhya and the Yoga agree in 
ail e.sseiitials ; save tiiat the fonnei dot*s not acknow- 
ledge Ciod, wiiile the latter iloes. Hence, occasion- 
ally, ill liimlu books, both are donominated SSnkhya; 
tiB one atheistic, and the other tlieistkf. In many 

I By tlih word, in ith wider accoptiitiem k denoted a bcxly 
of tmohing, revealrcl, ur of human origin, concerned with any 
anhjfcl whiiteoever. 
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places, also, tbe Minirmisa is stylc^l ifit* prior Miiiuiitoia, 
and the Yedanta, the htter MlmrnnsriJ The reason 
of this is, that they are alike concerm-d with discuss- 
ing statements of the Yt‘fhL The prior Miinrijuf^a 
pertains to its ritual section; and fhc hift'‘r Mtnuuusa, 
to its scientific section. This section, hidng a! the 
end (aniar) of tho Yeihi, ntuned Vcdinfa. TlioiHuutls 
of authors, from remote unfiqnit\ down to recent 
times, have written treatises on tlio six Systems, 
Among these are some known hy tiu* name of Sutras, 
or Aphorisms, which are reckoned llie basis ol all tlio 
rest, and are referred, hy the Hindus, t(^ liishis TliUh, 
the Nya^’a is ascribed to Gotama, or Akahapada ; tlio 
Vaiaesbika, to Kanada, .or Kanabhakaha ; the Bdnkhyn, 
to Kapila; the Yoga, to Patanjali; the to 

Jaimini ; and the Yediinia, to Bfularayana. 

The plan which I have resolved U|>on ior criticizing 
the six Systems is this : In tho first place I hball 
exhibit those doctrines which, with slight d«*cltictions, 
are common to all the Systems ; and then those dis- 
tinctive doctrines of all the Systems, save the Vodilntii, 
whiob are especially worthy of examinailom In the 
third section I shall canvass the cimraeteiistic docfcrhiea 
of the VedSnIa. The distinctive tenets of the oilier, 
five Systems I shall deal with in this wise, I have 
remarked above that the S&nkhya and the Yoga 
consent in all important respects hnl one. On ‘the 
ground of this general unanimity, I shall treat of their 
doctrines together. Then I shall speak of one or two 
articles of the MimUmsS which are deserving of alien- 


i TCtra Mlmilmsi and Uttaw Iflmimil* 
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tioii. Ag fcir the N\ri}a and the Vai»eshika, tlie loarned 
recognize a close atfinit} between them. They concede 
that, for the most part, nothing found in the* one 
is repugnatjt to anything occurring in the other, and 
that, in fad, the} supplement each otlierd Indeed, 
Hindus who nowadays write on tlie Nyaya, combine 
the Vaiseshika with it.* The discrepant opinions of 
these Uvo Systems I shall pass by unnoticed. Their 
other opiiuons I shall take account of conjointly. Ati 


'rh<‘ aevtai t'aiscNhika pn-dicameuts are thus spoken of by 
ViRuwLifeha l^uKdiSnana imatUcharya: 0]^ ^ 

l Smimita^rnuliarnU tm 

the fiT^i couplet of the iihdM-jmrkhchkeda ‘Anti the.se cate, 
gories jir«‘ well kunwn in the Vaiseshika, and are net oppo*^ecl 
to the rieim yf the Naiy.tyikas.’ 

V3» 

^f^a?ci5R?r|=f : E 

'The Tarka^sfmgmhfi, to. Tract on the €aieff(me% was 
composed by the learned Annam Bhatta, with a view to render- 
ing the iininslructed proficient in the doctrines of Kaijada and 
of thfi NjAjad 

Thus end-* the Tarka-sangraha, a Nyfiya manual The couplet 
hat tjoeii tMns.lated in accordance with Annam Bhatla’a expla- 
nation of it in hi‘^ TatMdipiH. 

Such liookn as that just cited, the A/«A*fdraff, and many 
more iiiiglit fairly -in respect of their subject-amtler, and of 
Ifet fact lhat they ignore the NyAya aphorisms— he entitled 
to the »p|wllation of Vaiseshika treatises, were It not that, 
on topics when* the Nyilva and the Vaiseshika dmiate, as 
conctmitig the kinds of proof, the doctrines of the former are 
«lr#itioii*ly wainttiiied as against those of the latter. 
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exani illation of ail tlio Systv-ms ui 

the manner about to bo ntatod. 

Yfany ami voluminoui^ ure ilto book^ eomainiiai \u,th 
the six Systems: ami they handle a iarj4e of. 

topics. I do not by any niaaiiH uudertakt* to pans 
all these topics under review, hut only smdf .is nr** 
most considerable. Many of tluan are eommoii all 
the Systems; while as to some Uie Systems flitter 
among themselves very seriously. Hence, if wt* iuUNli- 
gate any one System thoroughly, our deei'.'iuns will 
affect DO small portion of tlm oiiu'rs. To me tise 
Nyaya and the Vaiseshika seem most reasonalde of 
all. Not to mention their claims to prefereneii im 
other accounts, tliey acknowledge a Clod, atwuial and 
omnipotent; and so are sup(‘rior to the Hrinkh)a, and 
to the Mlmamsa, which deny (tod ; and to the Vedanta 
as well, which identifies souls with Braiima, I shall 
therefore apply a searching scrutiny to the wlmle of 
the leading opinions of the Nyaya ami Vaineshika. 
First of all, however, I shall dispose of a few |)eciiliar 
doctrines of the Sankhya and Mlmrunsrt, which call 
for observation. As was before said, those ilogmas 
of the logs, in respect of which It deviates from the* 
Nyaya and Vaiseshika, will be included in Ireiifcing of* 
the Sankhya; and I shall dilate on the BpwialitieR of 
the Vedanta in the last section of the volume. 

It should be borne in mind that, in this work, 
I shall present the tenets of the NySya and Vaiseshika, 
not simply as they are expressed in the apborismt, 
but as they have been developed by authors of 
a later date, both ancient and modern. For, though 
the Hindus think otherwise, I suspect a tiifferoince 
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THE NYAYA AND VAiSESHlKA 

tile upliari<u)s and tlie iroaiists foiiinknl on 
‘heiii. hir insiantv, troidises? at niiieh 

hni!4t{i on the .-'ubjeet ot (Jotl, ami atlduce imioeroiis 
4 ir^uiiuait^ in pro»n of His existentH* Tiideml, it is 
ordimiril) ludievnl, in tlte pu-stnii Jay, tiiat tla^ capital 
eml of tin* ivvo Systems in qiu'stien is to prove that 
therf is a Drity:’ hut it is a singula tact iluii nolluug 
.01 this iranspirt's in their ophorNUiS. in only a single 


In a u .V nf iitoth-jii (iat‘\ whnv ati atlusht n 
ns yiit M sitiMic** .iiitaumu'-l- tn divcin Hiiulu 

i‘ aijc, ,i On- Nai\,i\isa' o looked ii>, hy tlie 

• •-naitaiiV, Ah rh. InO in deti'n***' tU ihc hehef m a fnnL 



Vhimn-miHiHturttngui^ MS. foL i, \4n>(). ‘ Wluni ilu* NodliUni, 
hearing this, ronhaimleJ, they all turiunl their t \es nnv.irds 
the lu'f of the T.irkika.’ 


Thi* fnihavmg etaiplot, which has not itecn traced beyond 
.•Oil tradition, .tt once ilhotrate.s the irreverence uf the Himfn 
mind, and ‘.hewN that the Ny.iya is prized as th< stronghidd of 
thciftin. The v* rsc^ are reportcil— faKel) , it k hoped to have 
lieen tittered by Tdayana \charya, a very celtdirated ancient 
X4i)i}ikii; in fact, the h^remo^t of Xaiy »yika writers after 
thitama. the anilnr of the aphonsniH, .ok! Vat^yayana, his 
MrliulitHf, both of wh*mi are rt'pntcd insphed. It is Haid that 
rdayaiia, after the tiaahh uf a pilgmimgc to the tcinpk’ of 
‘JagfliitMthii at ihiri, found the det.r hhut on his iiiTivah 
rpnii this, the nnpatient logician thus delivered hinisclt, ad- 
dressing inhospnahk divinity' 

5 «?qrKTE#sfg ?iruwfm gad i 
■jgfeiag ag fegfa: b 

SB M9t 

*Tliitii ait tlnink with the inebriation of majeiity; me thou 
Hut let the Buddhas show themselves, arid upon me 
wilt depend thy riry exiitence,’ 
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one of the Nyaja aphorisms <Io we fiiul (tod much 
as named; and it does not induhitahly appear from 
that, that the author of the aphorisms helkntal In Him. 
In that place, God is declared to he the maker of the 
world. But it should he known, that the writer of 
the Niiifya-siltra-mtti offers two interpretations of 
the aphorism referred to, and of the two that. 8uccet*d 
it. According to the first of those interpretations, the 
first of the three aphorisms does not enunciate tlie 
view of the author, but is given as the view of an 
opponent; and the 'two ensuing aphorisms are for Hie 
purpose of refuting it- The expositor, bowc^ver, under 
stands that his author did not intend to deny the 
divine origination of the world, hut only to assert Hint 
God cannot be the maker of the world, indepeiulently 
of the works of souls. At the same time, the expositor 
states that, by some, the purport of the thirao aphorisniH 
is taken otherwise, that is to say, as designed to 
establish God’s existence^ In a matter so besot with 
doubt, it is difficult to arrive at certainty. 

1 The three aphorisms referred to will heni bo with 

the drift of the commentator’s remarks. 

Thearstis: fjiJSC; ! ‘ 

sJJ " 

5s the cause, since the works of souls (pwrwsim) art* found to 
Ineffectual,’ 

This, in the first place, h assumed to lie asMrtecI by, wi 
opponent who rejects the dogma- taken for granted, by llio 
commentator, to bo held by Gotama—that (loci and the workii 
of souls are, in concert, the cause of the uniw». On oao 
supposition, ^the opponent Is, to all apposrariee, a Vedilntifi, 
whose meaning is, ‘God is the sole cause,' i.e. agweably lo one 
Vedanta view, * sole and material cause ' of the universe, and». 
agreeably to another view, undoubtedly Vcdfmtic, il« * sole sni 
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Aiicl, Hgain, the* name of God nowhere shows itself 
in the Yaisesliika Aphorisms. Tn a few of them there 


IIIuHoi;vniat<*nai cause.* By ‘sole ’ cause is meant * irrcspectivtly 
of the witrKS of souls*. ‘Ineffectual’; mz. mi some occasiouN. 

* TIu' work, nf arc found to he ’so. Hence, the} arc not 
to he accouut(‘il a <*ausc. 

But it 1 ^ to a second into rpretat ion that the coninicntator 
miihntl} acenrth his prcfcnnce. This interpretation supposes 
an *ohi’'‘ ^**'*1^^ Minply. that (lod alone, since the works 

of >ou|s aie ineficetuah is the author of the mnverse, iudepeu- 
dcnfl} of .such works. 

( ioLimn replies : 1 ‘Not 

-O 

hO ; since, tn default of the works of souB, there is ito pnv 
duclion of effects.' 

In cxplicatnui, the commentator argues, refehting the Vedautin, 
that luftsnuich as Ht>d, in his Kvstem, is devoid of volition if 
He alone were the cause of the universe, everything would he pr(»- 
duced at all times, and l»e uniform in character. The wf»rk& 
of souls must, hy cmisei^uence, he conjoined with God, in order 
to an origination of the univerKC. 

Antielpatiug the objection, that, if such weight lie attached, 
as in the last aphorism, to the works of souls, resort must he 
had to the fiction, that the efioris of souls never iriis% of their 

end, the JKishi pronounces: i I ^ The efthrts 

so 

fi/ muh an, ai itnm^ no cause of pjfects, because the nmi-pw- 
diicim*i ilmiof is eau^ed by that difmiU of tvorls.^ That is to 
«}% when » man, for instance, is unsucecssful, liis failure is 
itie to want of merit, 

. In concitwiou, the commentator informs us that the con- 
glruction of the aiihorisms", adopted i>y some, is as follows 
Cioiim.t'h purpose is to ehUbii-'h CJaFs existence. He begins 
M laying down Ihit God is author of the univeree ; and he repels 
the notion that souls can be so ; as they sometime> fail of 
bringing their effort*, to War, and thus prove tbemscBep to fall 
•hdrt of omiiihcieiice. A MlmAmsaka antagonist rejoin^, in the 
•wotid aplifmwm, that il is not so. But for the works of soiiB, 
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is a pronominal prelix— — which the cumiiK’iiuilins 
explain as relYning io (Jod ^ Hut 1 do not mean lo <'ntcr 
upon this nice matter. I shall consider X\a}a 
and the Yaisestuka doctiines as they are sei foifh hy 
tbeir expounders, and under>ilood h\ the ituaiifs. 

lie ennteudi^, eannut lu prudin-ed ; therefi r* , fhe j; *)h{ 

and e\il work-v of •'oni ^u^^lce, inont and dtiiiorif, !u 

aeeuunt for the unnerve, and Clod iiu\ he dispemtHl vuih.* Ti» 
this the aii-^wer of (iofania is, that tin* of souN itomot 

of themselws be the eaiihi* of the uni\eist», -hioc th»‘\ are 
efteetnrd only iintlor Uod’s directing. 

See the 2\ydifa’-$7lt}tM'rttti, pp. ; Bo(tk iv, apln n-mN Id, 

•iO, and 23. 

1 The third aphorism, for one, folhavi : 
urapqii; i Sankara Ivlisra s.iys of this : 

I ‘The ind refers to Umh^-duiUKh i hi 

is not previously mentioned --hccaiiMC <»f If is being well-kma^n.* 
Aeeordmje to this cemment the aphorism signilie'H ; * Tht* Veda 
is aiitliorirative, as being (lod’s dt‘Claration.’ fhtt Sankara, uin 
<*ertain whether hia first exiXKition he tenable, gi\e>, us a 

sec, mil: qff clf^fa qilFRlftl 1 '')r. the 

tad refers to “ virtue ’* ; because juxtaposed.’ In this ca-e, tin' 
meaning is, that the Veda has authority, hy reason that it 
treats of virtue. Dharma, ‘virtue’, is the last w»^rd of the 
preceding aphorism, the second. Vamshika-s&iitqmBkdm^ MR, 
fol. d, recto. 



CHAPTER n 


U! ftit ivrnnm in neaiiu all the : 

and nf tlh‘ fhifMs pmdiar ench c/ thtm^ flu 
VufliUJu f'Xtrpted, 

1 first spi*ak of those* points on which ahiuist 

all lilt* S\h!ciiis arc con3entaiu>ons. 

li appears, HVt*n on the most cnirsory iuspcetiou of 
th«' Systems tliai the Mlmumsri apart iheir end is to 
incnilcata expedients for halvationd 


f^C[q: 1 SanUiya'-pmntchaniMdbhiiii, p. Ti, • But of 

Iho SiUkh'a 'A'hUnn tin* foroinost nuitt'iN h>o, ibo atm <4 tie 
Hmh iiiimi'iy; rmmicinatvm, iimi tb*‘ moaii' of oemimsBin^ it, 
ii» the tiisrrhaomtmn ii sail from lutan*.' 

m *^4 Siq> 3 ?Hw 4 : 1 

|), les. * New the paramount purpose of thk ^yhtem U emamm 

patioii/ 

Biwwi.at: Jllfqtg 3Ti%5ff^?f[5lfeqTlS m 

! Sankara Aeharya on the Itmhnmmirn: 

IhMMhtm IwhIim, No, tU, p, 'i‘i. ‘ For the debt rue tioii of this 
inirwicfpitoa, the source of all evil, and for the actinUition uf 
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Again, according to ail ol them alike, ignorance m 

the lino\¥ledge of the oueuts-? of spirit, are all Voditif.i 
tion.s taken in hand,’ The eommtMitatur, R isn.awuiU, 
that the aciiuisition indieatod iead^ to eniai eipation. 

To anything beyond a very ^u^eriicial iit'iiiiaintaDw uifh the 
Mimfiinsri the author does not protend ; atnl \et h*e h not, >•» th'fi 
score, at all in atrear of ninety and nine paij in- in o\» ry hmuhod, 
III seven paragraphs, beginning with that to wliuh tin- ingt* is 
subjoined, as many articles ol belud are reclonod up. So far .ut he 
is aware, the last three are hold, without any dtwiation from their 
general character, in the Miiaunsri , whereas tho lirst four an*, ho 
believes, wholly rejected by it. The Mlmimsi s’dieine of plulo* 
sophy, as laid out by the nio^t accredited wnteri- on it, i*. not 
known to deal with emancipation and other high hpintual {opicH, 
Only some recent authors, it would M-em, hold a dsdeiont 
language, and would raise the Sllraamsa to a k‘V«d with the jther 
more conspicuous Systems. Thus, Laugik*»hi Bh.«?*karii, m hm 
Pilrva-mtindmsdrtha-saiigralia^ has the.'ie ward.s 

%q>f5Tq?a 1 • 

' o 'O *0 

^ ^ sniffirww ffa t 

q^i qs)lq qfC I 
qn ciqtqfe cu: s 

nrrmcsrin; 1 

* When it, is performed with Intent ol oblation to CJod, ii 
becomes the cause of emancipation. And lei It not be aaid that 
there is no authority for observance af duig with such intent ; 
since there is, as such, in that sacred record, the Jdm/jtWikigiid^ 
this precept: “Whate\er thou doest, whatever thmi cutest, 
whatever thou uHerest in lire, whatever thou be.^'lowesl away, 
whatever austerity thou praeti'>c 8 t, Kaunteya, do it as im obittttf»ii 
to me.” ’ See the Pilmgavmhjitd, ix, 27 . 

How, it Is obvious to enquire, since the Mimamsa w iilhtdsiir, 
can this be other than an innovation '? 
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tlw chiiif cause of IjonJajje.' And ignoranee is this, 


’ 1 Tattva-laumvdi, J). 44. 

. ‘ BfiiKlagc K held, i.;i uut h’/ysiew, to result from tlie reverse 0 / 
Lfj^vmkdge, i.e. fwim ignorance i,)f the iwinty-jhe priiieiplas.’ 

riff 

>0 CN 

ftftTTSRHqirfqgr f Vijnaua Bliikhhu’s Fdtan- 

jaiithfigHfnja'idrUila, MS, fol. (59, verso; on the hecund quarter 
of tin* Voga-Huim. ‘ Hence therefore^ the fir&t atliiction, aniongf 
/irf, i.N Ignorance, the main cause, i.e. the >eed that piodiices, this 
aggrt‘gate t»f miseries maik up of everything perceptible.’ 

I Seeond aphorism of the Xydiiihi,utra, ‘Misery, 

birth, aetivily, defect, error; when any one «>f th» >e is removed, 
all that precede it go with it; and then ensius emuneipation* 
A beginning can be made, lunve\or, with ignorance only. This is 
the ground of all, and the cause of misery. 

From tlie thud quotation in the last note it is clear that the 
VecL’mta eonsidem misconception, that is to say, misapprehensioii, 
to l« the great cause of liondage. 

By ‘ ignorance ’ we are not to understand the absence of 
kncnvledge, but erroneous apprehension, niibeciua-ption. In the 
onoinastica of Amara and Hema-chandra, the ^yiionyinr (d ajndfia 

and ttvidyd ia almm-mati. 3)|r^Tlfq?JFS|Wilr!: 1 Amara-lioia. 

1 Bavna-hi *»a, K.shira Svamin ^aJ 8 , in Ms 

gloss on Amaru; ‘The iiidum “I” k calmd aham-tmti^ because 
there k, in il, the conceit of that’s being soul which is not soul ; 
namely, the mimi, the body, and the like ; a« is taught in the Sys- 

tflma. Tho San,-l.rii lUiii. : 

IVflfRpl 1 Clciiriy, this is not mere want oi kaowledgo or right 
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apprehanMon, but snmethiiis; V. ilui-iuti Mun - I,'. : 

m I T,d> n-i. V. i; 

‘ Wrong notion igunraiiee, ncst'iunoe. which a proinitv tlu- 
Intollect.’ In like manut-r saj.s Vijn.laa lllukslui : Sir! 

=grsf^?Tr fr qm- 

•o 

sqre^t; gqwqrSqifiJI | SM'::dH-i',wuf!.,nu- 

hlidshya^ p. .iS. 'And, tor this \er\ ivus >n, nchcuiice is*not a 
nogatiou, Imt a distinct sort vf coI][selOU'•nt's^, oppos'd to true 
science. Thus it has iioen laliorinnsly C'^tabHshed. in the Vepn- 
hhdsliya^ by the divmc Vyusa.’ A httie before this wt‘ read : 

^ \ • aiki iiHii dihcriminutiini, in 

this Sysiemf is not simply a negation.’ * Xuu-discuiunialien 
is, on the showing of the context, one with atu(i|/a, Mh cieiin * 
or ‘false knowledge.’ Thu author fd the \"i(dythsfdr(ivati 

at p. IRS. fqqjfifr frpiqffRrqrqqfqtiqqpl^iiq: 1 

‘Wrong notion, LH[invalent to which is false apprehension, 
incorrect conviction ’ As 7nii!iyd’Jnd}m is used to ‘dgiafy that 
special misapprehension which estops release from the world, nt», 
in the Sanskrit vocabularies, ^mfhydmuH^ * false coneeptmn is 
given to express misapprehension in general. 'Finis Amani iind 

Hemaohauar&; j In short. whtn«,c. 

the words ajnma jniiUy&^jndm^ avidyd, etc,, occur in the technical 
use of the Systematists, they must be taken to denote something 
positive, and not negations. Dr. Ballantyne says . * According ti- 
the Naiy.iyikas, ajndna is merely the privation of 

jndna:—Clmstimnty contrasUd with Hindu Phihsffhy^ etr., 
p. xxxiv. That apmia is so, m the language of the Nyuya, whcii 
it represents the grout impediment to unianmpatioii, is an allega- 
tion which requires to bo substantiated. 

All the Systems hold misapprehension to be the causc mC kmd*^ 
age. For the Vedanta view of ajndna and avklyi, the third 
Section# 
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that the houI, though di^tiact frooi the mind,^ tlie 
senses, and the ))ody, identilies itself with them. 

1 It iH only to avoid the nitrodiudion o! a -t range Saiisknt word 
Into the text, that I ha\e consented U> rej>]Hce manas In ‘ mind’. 
The manaii m a\ erred, in all the six Systems, to be an internai 
organ, the or.ean of cognitnm ; as the eve k the organ of tight. 
It haN dimenNion, but no other quality of matter , and, evrept in 
the X\aya, il iS perishable It mii-t he carefnllv dKth gin '•heel 
fuuti the soul cf vvlikdi it is only an instrument. 

MmiijJfi, ni the Sunkhya, the Yoga, and the Veddnta, ab^o used 
m a sptNcial ^eiKe, for a portion of the internal organ. The other 
pmUons are, ni the Saiikhya, biiddlii and alianJi'ara^ * intellect ’ 
and ‘■i'goisiuT in tht' Yoga and Vedanfti. these and cJntfa, 

‘ thinking When severally considered, each id them is called 
an organ. Tlio\ are not operations. The rendenug-^—and they 
urt‘ the ordinary osi.s— therefore convey but a vorv imperfect idea 
of the original expressions. 

'rhough all the .Sy.stem." style the 7ua7ias m organ, the H.lwkhva, 
the \ot'a, and the W'd.mta do net in fact treat It ns siu h , the 
Kyftya and the Ab'^i*'i^''hika do. ISo (qiinion is here pronoum ed a^ 
to the IMiinansa. 

Dr. Ikllantyne ^avv, for the instruction cd the Hindus. ‘ f'.ut 
uur Opinion i^, that there beloiig.s to the human -oul a certuin 
natural imapacity to grasp cognitions .simultaneouslv ; 

and a soul thus distinguished is sixiken of as a mind ’ (Synopsis 
of Si'icnee, second edithm, p. 6). This he thn^ puts into Sanskrit : 

■o <} 

3rr?flr i 

‘Mind’ is here tnui^laifid by nmi'm.siand what must he the 
Hindu's inference ? D aiiv thing correspondent, even by approach, 
to the wwtia^ recognised in our motaphysicH? 

It is taught, m all the Systems, that the soul's identifying 
itself with the mind, the organs, the body, etc., couhtitutcfi 
thil misapprehension which entails bondage. But the Sankhva, 
Ih# Yoga, and the Vcdlnta go further. According tu the 
flrsl two, to regard the soul ae one with nature is also a mieap- 
prehension bearing the same fruit. This is plain from the 
2 
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Froiii this ideniiiic.itiou it is that h conctfivt"^ (-i hunio 
things as its cram and of other things ju hrlonging 


BulKeijueiit 5[f -^7 cfCW- 

x-raq i 

j['qr?F[ffq^i[5-Mrfqqf.w fRJ][ » a 

q^q gHif^rT^qgpitq; wir^^rji^ gsr^qig- 

sa ' 

fq3^ cjrqa ^WaqTRlfeqi^qifqq^ns.- 

iq?q nqRrfqw.gR r;RfqR'4: i 

Sf^qi 5Ft^q:[qcr ^igif^r qr 

€Rqfa ci^rr a’^f^rq q^q 

CN * 'O 

4q qaR[qrf?'qqq;q q^rfars-qf^qt^ft 4tFqTri{Rf^ 

'O >■> ■> .‘SB 

f(?q'qiq[fi; qj^q^irarR ^fi nrq.-i .sjnA-Ayn.^.rot.««w- 

% ^ 

hhdshya, pp, 40-1 ; mciuduig the* 57tih aphurinm of the HSiiklijait 
Book i. ‘Bufch says an ohjoefcor, ‘if the mere noii-dwcrimloatioo 
of nature and Houl be, through the conjuiietlou of iiifcellfet 
aiKl soul, the i‘ause of bondage, and if the mere diserimhiatiun 
of them be the. eause of emancipation, it will follow that, 
though the conceit of the body and the like being cm© with soul 
remained, there would be emancipation ; and this k oppoaed 
to the Veda, the Smiritis, and reason.’ To thin if it, lepliixl, 
by an aphorism : ‘ Of the non-djscrinhimtioii of soul from other 
thln^, which is because of the non-dwerimination of soul 
from nature, there is the extinction, on that of tl«' lalter/ 
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10 others; and tluifc, through the body, it receives 
pleasure from this object, and pain from that. Hence 

* Nun-cliric nm illation fiom othor thing*..’ the uoii-th^ciimiiiatioii 
•of>oiil from mtelh'ft, tte., whi<‘h re-.ulU from iion-diBcrimimi- 
tion oi sonl from nature, .m its eaii^e- iion-diM*iimiiiafcion irom 
^efTivth being itbeil an el'luct, and hiAiiig foi its root eternal 
noU'dM'iinunation of the luul from the eause of tlnit elh‘ct, 
natuie — neoessarily extinguished, on the (‘Xiinetimi uf non- 
disenmimiticni of htnil from nature Such is the meaning \s, 
when stnil is dNermiinated irom body, nun-discniuimiLion of 
the eftiH^.. di the bod), eoleur and ^o tm, from the soul is 
nnpos*.ibh‘ , h», when "onl is dmeriminated, by its luiehange- 
ablene.ss and uthei pioj^ieities, irom nature, egoirm cannot 
h.i\e place, ulcnliiyiiig soul wiib Imelletr, etc,, pr sse.-«,iiig the 
propiofie- of miilabilitY and the hh^‘. which are estects of it, 
natuie . theie being a paiity of reason, ind tlii»ie iseing extine- 
tnm of cau.se 'I'his h the tenor. 

riJi; 1 

Vijnana Bhikshii's PdtanfaUi’-bha.skya-vdi’thhi, IIH. fol. 12, 
recto. ‘The notion, in these eight, which are not soul, namely, 
ns the nniaanifested natuie, in the great piineiph, i.e. inici- 
lect, in tiu oigaii of egnBm uni in the tee tenuoiis parfe I*s, 
that they are ^nul, is ignorance , -e* olKcitritig right ap|n'ehen''ion, 
it ii the cightdoid dai’kne-s. In thps<' noiions arc iueludcd 
those that the h hIv and the itst are soni ; r.inee the* body Inn! 
the re^Jt are t'fleet.. of those eight.* 

aifTf g ^ 5TfiF[(f7fgqqf> feqr- 

1 

Nyi$a-nMm-^mUh p IhH. ‘ Kgoi&m is the conceit of ** I ** ; 
wd, when it han lor its object the body and the like, it Is 
•oallet! false apprehetifion,* 
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there arise, in it, desire for what affords |ik*asurc, and 
aversion from what produces pain. 2\ntl, hy reason 

i a? mi 

\ v3 >» * 

qWRrqff?^ wfa 

so SO '-0 ND 

i cr^rr fiffsf 

JTtds# %Brft i 

f}^: irir i fi?frS'a;5RqHRb 

CN 

§ankaM Avlnlr}a en 

the Bralima-sUtra : Bibliotheca huhca^ N(». r4, PP« ‘i-l* 
‘Misconception, we haw said, is the notion that a thiui;; U 
what it is not. It is when a man, accordni^'ly ah hn hun^, hin 
wife, etc., are in evil case, or in i;oud, hs rhinknig I lua in 
evil case'’, or “ t am hi good cjl'so*’, im|mtes pn*jK»i1iiM uf thing*' 
external to himself, to hin otru snuL Thn^, he ini|nit>s t» liin 
soul pro]>erties of the bodv, when he thinks ‘‘ I am stont ** I am 
spare”, “I am fan*”, “I^tand”, “I go*', “I leap”. In like maniu-» 
ho imputes to his soul properties of the st»UM‘s, when he Hunk's 
“I am dumb”, “I am impotent*’, “T am deaf”. “ \ am mie 
eyed”, “ I am blind”. And he imputes to his soul properties of thi' 
internal organ, such as desire, resolve, dubiety, and certitude.* 
But the Vedanta goes beyond anything hitiiertn adduecd, hi 
its view of misapprehension. Witness the next ext wet, which 
gives particulars surplus to those in Sankara Achilrya. It Is 

from the fcMnki’S&ra. p. 16 , Calcutta edition of 182 !). 

fi%Tr?PR^ 'grsfnwrRfa 
^?c[: RW afmfr 3TrR??j^?ra: 
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of desire and aversion, it en^^ages in %’arious good and 
evil works, from which accrue to it demerit and merit. 

^5rf¥!ierfg[^ 

>cj NiiNa * *00 vs 

SJ V CN 

^ Prahhdlaut and the Td}kila argue that ignorance is '-mil, 
on the *griiiin(l of the scripture. “The other, the inner son! 
eon.Msting ot bliss'’, am! so forth; and because we observe 
intellect and the rest to merge in ignorance and because of the 
mition^, ** I am ignmant “I po-sess coiivcioiisness etc. As for 
the llhrittu, he asserts that ignnianee-enveloped intelligence is 
^unl, "-ince there is the scripture; “The soul cmi«ists of solid 
knt»wledge alont', and i- hlii>s itself”, and so on , and because, 
in tlt'Cp sleep, tlicre art* both the light of knowledge and the 
darkness of ignorance , and because of the notions “ I\!yself 
I know not”, i‘te. Amdhei iiaiidclha, one additional to several 
before summoned, holds that nihihty is the soul, by reason 
of the scripture: “In the beginning this was a mere nonentity ”, 
and so ft>ilh; and because, in deep sleep, there is the negation 
of < vt'ryihnig ; and because, m a man who has waked, rtf the 
couscmUhiiess which Ims for its object the memory of his non- 
existence, the memory: “In deep sleep I was noi”d 

This is not the place to d4*iail minutely the iinpmi of (tjnanaf 
agnoraneo, as used m the last extract. A full treatment of the 
subject Will be seen m the third St'ction. 

Among the ignorances, the causes? of bondage, i-*, according to 
the Hdnkhya, the soul’s identifjmg itstdf with nature, and, 
acetuding to tb* Vedfaita, its identifying itself with ignonmee, 
ok*., etc,, a*s aln‘ady noted, ilut who is ever tusnscious of com- 
mitting a mistake of this sort'? In fact, these hindrances to 
.liberation are rarely instanced as .samples of misapprehension. 
What is meant by the sours identification of itself with tho 
body, and with intellect, can be understocKl ; for, as stoutness 
and leanness are properties of the iMidy, so, In the Bfinkhya and 
Vcd-lnta, c!e<-ire, aversion, etc,, are properties of the mind. 
After this explanation, we see at once what is intended by the 
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Then, to receive requital, it iiat? to pass to Eiwiiuii, 
or to Hell, anti repeatedly to be horn nuA to die. 
Thus it is that iiif^wrance gives rise to !»oialige.' 

prciposition that tiae notieiis expr(‘iS''Hcd Ia ‘ 1 d<'hin> * ! on h*'Au \ 
etc., evince ignorutieo, anti that, by thoM ,i m.ot iuii- 

founds hK soul with his mind, hh h.nh, eti . f ) hi»‘v ntno* 
intelligible species of iitnoraiu'c, ns Innng tliM-e ii lu-rnlK irf»'rr*'tf 
to by Sanskrit writer-, tin* ts>\t le-trict' it- atfi'istii n. 

1 

ST^frif-qpilfgfR awifS- !r:r^’ rpJ?rT7 1 

7r?r: m i 

'Pqr'T^qfRO srffl: 1 

I, Sankhf!a-2'>^m'achana-hha,^hya^ p. W, * The .series of modin 

through which non-disciiminatioii produces bondage Is thui 
brought together and sot forth in the UvarmjUi : The eon* 
ception that what is not soul is soul is first ; Ihenc® eowe 
misery, and the other, happiness. AH the defects eonieqtiftillnl 
thereon— desire, aversion, etc. are caused, ultimutely, hy milt- 
apprehension. The effect of that aasemhlage, desire, etc. is 
defect, i.e. merit and demerit, says the Veda. From this 
defect is the rise of all the bodies of all/' ’ 

For the NaiyS-yika view of the succession here summed up, 
see tho second of Gotama’s aphorisms, at the foot of p. it. 
$upra. Misapprehension, as will be noticed, is the root of all 
ill. From it arises defect, namely; desire, aversion, and the rest. 
Thence springs activity; thence, birth; and, from It, misery, 
which IS bondage. By activit> is meant good and evil acte. 

Thus the commentator: | Kfiya^ 
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The soiiFs identifyini^ itself with the hotly and sc 
fortili is tliB iMdical ignorance wiiieh iiuolve'? the .-orJ 

fiufra-vritfl, {>. S. M>f a^twHy, that h to > 1 '^, for uvtiie ii d 
for vice , 

111 the .i]>linu''iu wiih which \m* are cctiiet-nied theulNtoito 
of * happiiu".- * -utd • lOHorv ' iaa\ hu\' 1 et-u leiiurked htv-een 
‘false ‘i,ppioh*aisi(»n ‘ nid ‘ ilefee^ ' TLt‘\ an to hr* s’lpplarl 
from wit, ht ail ; fur, as will bo maiiife'-t frum other pa'-sae* > 
bcninng on the defect rtsnltN nnniodiat ely fritm hapoi- 

iiohs or.mNtow. Nor lot the readui be siirprind to tiud iaihtr\ 
asain at ihi eml of the -^loup The roa'^o^ Ls this. In the 
iCindii Syisioin>, liappiii€‘>b and niihory prodneo defects ; theso, 
aftivit\ , and thh, birth. Then bi»’th anew rise tf» !iappi« 
lunss find uiibirj ; anu -o on, m .t eOviVn.." loimd. And thus it 
has boon from otormtv. It wa^ not f-n* Gotama’^ puipA^e, 
which in to shov\ th<‘ nrij^in ot iniserm to niention happire^^ 
with it. The nneitdluj; lepmdnetimi iint spid'en of in tim t(*pa* 

<if the ou-uii,.,' f'jti.'et; 3?!^ 

ITlfcT: Rat 

o o ' C 

RIlifr !T#RRR?3 1 Pitanjala- 

ca V* 

bki.sfnri'VSrttika, MS. foL 07, verso, ‘First, by experience tf 
!mp|nn6^R and inist ry is neuerated a fund rtf iinpressii'n^'. un- 
developed iinpn s*-ioi)s. Then, owincf to ■'pod.il eatisu, -.nt-h 
time, follow.', tln'u <hn»dopment : m \t i" m»*mory <i tin* happi” 
nwh ami inisM'y preuoubh exp» rien< mi , JtUerw.mi" aro desire 
wtd ^version , MiSmeiiUinth nctuity; ilun, ui^aiii, misery and 
happnu'ss.’ ^ 

3TR<RR f| ?I?RT^ IsgfR 

I Ky&im-^atra-vfiith p. 198. *By miptaking his 

body, ®lc., for hm son!, » man takes delight in things delight- 
some, and is vexed b) things vexstions/ 

That happiswB and misery are held, in the Nyfiya, to bo 
intercalated between false apprehension and defect, comes out 
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in bondage. There are, however, several other spetnes 
of ignorance, proceeding from this; and they all Iiavo 

from the above. For, where there are ii»‘light aiu! 
we presuppOhc happiness and mi-ery , anil m 

these is false apprehension. 

From the following passagt^ of Rinkara b o'y) n ippeam 
that, unless a man itlentifie> hun''elf, im.'-appr* lunaliituh vnli 
hib body, etc,, all at*tion k impracticable, ami i’f tin* 

conseq[Uonce«, thereof 

I Coiimi.'UtAry.in Uh- w,i. 

8uira\ Bibliotheca Indicajxiso.m^'^, 11. “Smeeln wbohm not 
the conceit, regarding his body, seusuH, etc. uf “ 1 *' or “ mim- '* 
cannot be a percipient, the instriimHit^ of knowledge, the nscH, 

etc. cannot operate for him.’ Again : «f 

5RRi5rR>cKf?^5:qTftRrfi- 

c c 

i q?qr% 

f:i%wfafqsrf?i wrsfq qq?! niffr ^Pitsf grsgtfjfg- 

giHj^PEnqfeffirtir ^rRiRrsfi- 

f(q^q?5nrt i aa: ^qTSRRll&iMa: i iaw- 

1 Cfdt qT|«'q- 

qlqf^qtfe aFTiCfqJt, I a? fsfqq f ^arsi ^ I 

m fqw^ffctqitesq; I ^apsStgjIa:- 

w 5 i^r?ciqTfaqj 55 n i aqr ^ i WKpir wRt 
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tba same effect. Such, for instance, is fcbe setting store 

^ 1 gw ?wrw5[r- 

s» * 

Sankara \charya’s Cummentary on the iJnhad Afahjiahi, 
rpmmhad: Bibliotheca Indica^ vol. li, pp. lQ~li. ‘But ttill 
ij.*uoianae respeoting the nmi, ignoiaiict* charaeterized In the 
v'^oistie iKilina that the soul in a doer and an experienctnv and 
^ityenderuig th(‘ wish to seeure what is desirable to It, and to 
4)hvuu‘ what is imdesirahlts is not eliminated hv right apprehen- 
sion— the leverst* of ignorance- uf the nature of the soul, one with 
Brahma. And, ko long as that ignoranee is not eliminated, this 
one, namely, a man, being actuated by natural defiads (namely, 
desire, aversion, ete., eonsequenei's of works) goes on, infiinging 
the law’s injunctions and prohibitions, and, iiy mind, speech, and 
IhThon, aeeumulates, in multipliciU, woiks, known as sn s, sources 
of seen .uid unseen e\ih. For the natural defects an* generallv 
preponderant. Thence comes degradation ns far uh things imniov- 
jible. But sometimes the impressions produced liy holy writ are 
piepoiKlerant. Then, by the mind and the rest, he pkmteouBly 
amasses virtin^ as it is called, which is the Hourec of benefit. This 
virtue is of two kinds ; accompanied liy knowledge, and uuafTom- 
pstnied, Tht‘ iaUtu* has for its fruit the attainment of the Abode 
of Progenitors, and the like. The former has for its fruit the 
atfcamment of the AIhhIc of the gods, as one limit, and the Abode 
of Brahma, a.s the other. And thim says the scripture : ^‘The 
worshipper of the Supreme spirit is to be preferred, not the 
worshippr of the gods”, etc. The Srariti also dechirefi ; “ Works 
ordiilned by the Veda are of two kinds’’, ete. Further, when 
virtue ami sin etiuilibrate, one mherifes humanity. Thus is the 
course of transmigration— begmning with Brnhmii, and ending 
with things dxed, as trees, ami occasioned by virtue and Hin--“Wiih 
him who has the defects of natural nesefenee and such likeA 
The * worshipper of the Supreme spirit’ is he who, while 
engaged In constant ritual cibservanees, beholds Brahma in nIL 
So Bay® iuaada fBri. By the ‘worshipper of the gods’ is 
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by the things of this world, of Elysiiun, and of 
future abodes.* 

iBcaiit one who ado’vs them inuler iho of i h-'p** i>f 

requital. 

In the second seuteme, lctrm<t’p\tild hu hicii 
some hesitafion, ‘ conset^nohces of de-iie ,iud .t\e!Mi‘n 

being so designated. If this seems t.. ei idradi t the statement 
that desire end aveislnn instigate k* v\o!Ks. whiih then, are 
themselves i*onM-(|nem*es, the diiiieiilty n' suhed In the remarks 
on the flecoiid of tlotama's aphtn’isuis, m the note .it p. II. 
Thu eternal nnolution ef eause.s and eheets is here titken for 
granted. 

It transpiroh. from this extract, that the egoistic conceit that 
the soul energizes, enjovs, and suffers, is the foundation of desisc, 
aversion, virtue, sin, exalmthm and degradation of Idrth, tiaiinmi 
gration, and, in fine, of all evil. It has, further, been slj »wu, in 
the extract from Sankara veharyi, nt p, U», fMoinole, that the 
egoistic notion under consideration con.si^^s In ideutifymg the 
soul with the mind, the btcly, etc, 

g^friiri?f?3rR^ pcfa i mva- 

suira-vntU, pp. IiJs-O. ‘“High c.stecm the suppoaitioti of 
excellence. Colour and other things, when made objaets thereof, 
are causes of defect, namely, of dtsire, etc. ; as where, talcing 
a woman to be beautiful, one i-^ pleased with her.' 

nr firr I . ■ . . sHUifs- 

-J* »4I 

UfT W 1 

qfTaRfgjgign t 

voa 

{ Ibid. p. 190. * “ The notion of emhfllbhiwmt the* 
comoiousneas of anything being a source of delight, should b# 
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Again, in the Sys^tems, good works, iio less Iluai 
evil works, eoiitributo to bondage^ The fruit of good 
works is happiness; and yet they are called a cause 
of bondage, inasmuch as the} preclude the soul from 
being liberated. For the authois of the Systems regard 
emancipation as being the release of the soul from 
Mi0 body, th(‘ niitul, cognition, desire, et(i. But ,eood 
works, for the enjoyment of their dtsert, compel the 

reliiKpilNh{'{]. Hk* tnnisriMUsin'^s cf an\fhin£i henu* a Knun*? of 
i'' tbiiN eveniplitied : “This mnid, ey{\s rcNtles-^ d» 
wagtail, with a lowor lip li’ic a net* ^'Ihotv, v\uh’-hipp£^£i. with 
hroa-'ts jvsojnhhiiu an opHiaifii; iMti.s. timd wln-e fai'c rua1> the full 
inornu will ^orvk^ to nu- •'ohn i- " ' 

f^q^isfrf^qr'g cffqpt 1 


?q qjfqq; atJIR qFRqq; 1 

i rtrf/m-c/ii?f/df7?m«iT uttrihutc'd to Sankara MS. 

plat'c not iiotod. ‘ The mind, l>ftakiug itw If to 
eutoem for then qualitic". From lh?«* c-teeiu oi flami le gftsil 
ohmea d^’^tre for them. From thus tlrsin,* is man's knigagiug in 
actum. Let one, therefore, tachew fsttom, the origin of all evil.’ 

1 VirtiUiUB iictionH, as well us femful, are faid, l^elow, to he 
Ik cauae, to the soul and uLo to the mfcelleet, o! hondage, 

sfuk^qrfti ^qfrrfiq 

qid#l 1 

m ^ 

Pitmml(t4M$k^mmriiika, MS. foL % verso * “ And m this ”, 
hf exiirpiitioii of the cuuse, namely, ignomnee, fth.sfcractlon o! 
Ihoaght fiwf fit) looaeiig the bonds, i.e. virtnoos and sinful actions— 
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soul, until their fruition ir? consuminatiHl, to ahiile in 
the body of a god, a man, or some other superior 
being, 1 for of works, good or evil, it is impossible 

foi the} l)uid iiitellc'Ct and miuI— u: tuht-r v\nrd«, i!a‘a|»antalc*» 
them lor bringing forth do^ert.’ 

For the Xuiya}ika vifw, vw the -liioidt-f rfoiama'- ai'h^ri'nif^, 

lately remaiked on. The io<*t inHeiyi--. there, aehviiy,- the 
originator, as the eoiimientiitor has expl.inied, uf \snu»‘4iui uee. 
Hence, in the Xyfna uI<o, guod and bul works alilu* uuterale 
misery, and by consequence bondage. 

That the same opinion is hold In the Vedrmtii U manifest from 
Sankara Aehiirya’s commentary on the lirihad Araiiiitiim ( |wmi« 
sliatL Seethe citation at p, 17 supfa, especially its coimlitclmg 
sentence. 

^F«rqiT i 

ff?T I Patanjala-bM\hya~vd}itihi, ilS. ffl. 15 H, recto. 

‘It has been said by V&jnu\alkya. ‘ Putting aside all other 
good works, let a man apply himself to the one good vuirk 
which leads to emancipation; to wit, the attainment of right 
apprehension ; for all other works are attended by defects, and 
induce lencwal of mundane existence.’ 

That good works, in the NySya, are a hindrance to emanci* 
pafcioii is evident from the Kydya*sdtm-vfiHL The sixty first 
aphorism of tin* fourth book of the implies that 

a man who has acquired right apprehension in»iy, mh liecoraing 
an ascetic, lelinqiiish the maintenanct' of a saenticml hearth, 
and it is thus intimated that such maintenance uiii tlnm no 
longer act as a bar to his being liberated. Relatively to this, 
an objection is raised, in the preface tu the siviy-secoinl aphoiLsm ; 

fiFKSiQii <3;aFaq!|)^53ifa 
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‘Though tlu‘ mamtenaiiee of a >d(i*ifieia? 

hearth m not itself a hindrance to omaiieipation, }et its fuiit. 
E!>sium, must he so.’ To this it is rcplicl, that the ordmar} 
requital of this meutonoiis act does not tike effect in the case 
of the rightly apprehending ascetic. For his u»e nt»t the 
plenary attributes of one who lnalnt^^ln^ a sacnfieial hearth, 
those attributes not hiang rendered complete until after his 
death, .it liis inciematiou. A further didLuU\ is then laiswl 

and solved 

•ss 

t 

I ‘ rhouph the requital of the mamtenaiiec of 

a saciihcial inearth is not for that iwetic, iievi rlhehss, then must 
l>e a hindrance to his emancipation, m the finits of the,/// tisuhima 
.sacniice, ubkith r» in the rtanges, etc,, good \v<n'ks, and in the 
fruits of uijuiv to animaK sin, which he mav have* dune. Theie- 
fou‘, it Is said, in loply, to add another leascni, an ‘*aiid” is 
evhihiled m the aphousm ; and thus the pcsition is, that mere 
right apprehc'iibion obliterates all woiks !>ut those that ha've 
begun to fniutityd 

Works of this class will lie explained a little further on. 

How far the force of works, virtiiuin and \iti(*us, cMeml-, ispio- 

|Kiuuded in the ensuing passage . 

Hffliqjicqg; qf#^cig3FW'Jir 

iaw'i eqtqRrf?fcT% 

5Wf?5iti%551*Tq^aSf?5'ftqiiT l I'atmijala-bhsshya-vsmaa, 

MS, fol. 63, verao. * But, some one may object : how can they 
who have reached EIjsmm, or Hell, incur return of birth, and 
the like? For there is no production of merit and dcmeiit in the 
body ft person there tenants,*, and, as for the requital of all his 
old works, ife Is eihauated there* To thin f demur ; for we have 
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to umle the iruitA Nor is the h:ippi!:''ris 
by siieli works a thin^ pre-eniin(*ntly ileHiiubb*. Tran- 
sitoryU coiijoiaed witlj tiivers iiiconvenieiieieK, 
itself IS misery/ To explain this: tn *0 

hearJ that works which euitsigu n, KI>^iUIa lo H**'!. * iihuh'* 
until one is born a IJrahnian, a trn\ nr tlie Joav In/ 

1 Works oi \\hattn»*r fhaiw-ter enlaii iiu uiaoh ii'Miuehns. 
The foIloNun^ lulf-stun/a m this wir. t i.h nn ?lk* -I * \»-ry 
pandit; but its .uniu'r-hip Ins imt hei'it hisfO\e!ii! 

3itfTr;?T f-H 1 

‘>0 

Mlonti uorkh, or had, that a»v wiou^h! an* all nf mans-sfs 
f raft ii« HI-;/ 

” EFsersqiq qfa: as; m?. 

n^isng TJqfqat gfa i 

' so s 5 

Sankhya-praitichtina/ihanhyti, p. t’fi, ‘Tint \Uuti\rj n - ht.uiiaj»le 
by uorD i, imn-etfnial thne n ihr ^mpnii*' " W pefnlu'H 
the world here, stained by worka, jiM s* jh-ihIus ihi in-rhl lu 
feme, ‘paint'd by urfin*'*/ 

jqmir: fWiWCTfefjifn i 

Tattva-kaUMiidi, p. 4, ‘The pe 1 i.shahleiu nf hlv^juni, el*, n% 
inferred fruiti their hetii^ originated entities/ 

Fur, agreeably to a maxim of all the Systems, avrs) uriK'umled 
entity ih noii.ett'mah Tests from the >»’>■»}•» and iht Veil ml* 
may, therefoie, lieiv be dispeiiHed with. 

* f?5[fq gi^rrfq ST.-gMsTafiisiFfr ?:«!- 

tfs es ^ 

I SSHkhpa piwa- 

chamMashyu, p. ‘ii’i, ‘That also, the lia|i|>ine<»ii nitiiiloned In 
the foregoing aphorism, is mixed with misery. CoiiHeqiwntly, 
those who have a ilisi nminaitve knowledge of Inippiinw and 

iniBory wattho t.Tinir tn thr aitle of tht lattor.’ aff?[ 
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iind to be born of a reputable stock, and to amass 
wealth, and tlie like, are the consequences of ^^ood 
works. But these cons6{|uences terminate as soon as 
the fund of merit which earned them is exhausted; 
and the very privation of them brings sorrow, which 
is misery. So long as the soul misapprehends, desire 
and aversion constantly affect it, the doing good and 
evil are unavoidable to it, and it has no escape from 
the gyration of births and deathsd Nor can any one 
forbear virtue, a cause of thraldom, and so escape 
thraldom , tor, if while still in misapprehension 

5[;?s}4tTl aq i ii.id. 

p. 282. ‘Since happinehs i,- thrown to the side of misery, to 
ta^tc of that is leaily to taste of ilns.’ 

cl5fT?IfRJT 

s9 

From the IHnaLari , the MS. nut .it h.md to ri'for to. ‘That 
also the happiness of Kl^sium uiul the from being known 
for perishable, is connected^ with misery, is of ciairbC iindk- 
piitcd.’ 

1 Taika^kanmudi^ p. H. ‘One ignonuit of the nature 

of the soul, twifnnnin^ mmitorum^ ob.‘.er\anei'h, and having hig 
mind eorruptud by di'siie, thendiy inours bondage,’ 

In thi' paragruph to whieh this note appertains, it has been 
sUted, generally, that good work'? are a cause uf bondage. A 
few particulars may pn-soss interest to one who would go »me- 
what further into this topic. (lood woiks may be distinguished, 
primarily, Into incumbent and voiimtary. The incumbent may, 
again, be divided into constant and occasional. Tbe voluntary 
are acts of supererogation, and may be done from the motive 
-of obtaialng a determinate reward. 
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a man, otherwise than after prescribed rules, relinquislio^i 
incumbent good works, constant and oceasKuml, by 

Inenmbeot j^oocl works, HimluN hc^IU, dn nnt .n.iil 

except to atone for pa&i traiih^ie^siuns, and Xm punfv the iiiiid- 
lect ; they thus conduce to the acquisition of nuht kiiowledeo. 
hilevatiou bO Elysium, and the like, are not their requit.il ; and 
the passages of sacred writings which enunemU' that such results 
are their requital are not to be taken, it uvutfiultHl, wcordiuq 
to the letter, but as eulogistic he\cnd it. I’hese works, agreeably 
to the view thus taken of them, do not operate for !>oiid|go : iiwi 
yet more or less of stigma cle,i\cs to them ; for defecation td the 
uuderstandiQg, and ritual ordinances, however helpful towards the 
acquisition rjf right knowledge, are not deemed altogether good 
things. Viinana Bhikshu, in answer to the question, hiav \ irt m 
works, done without desire of reward, can bring about iumti , 

since liberation is promised to thorn, replies: ^ 

^isrfa 1 p: i 1 

f^rqr?ii53CI 

•o O •%© 

1 Sd}ilhya-p'avachm(i‘bhashyiL p. r*d. * In 

works, whether those done with cltMre of reward, m' those ilone 
without it, there la misery from mif>ery. \\ h> * lUraibe their re- 
wards do not dider in respect that they are uhke elb'ctetl by 
works, That is to nay, even right apprehension --which, ihftmgli, 
puridcatioii of the intclloctj is etTeeted by works— .since it eoiwisis 
of the throe gupas, is of the essence of misery, Such » the 
sense.* 

As for the Naiydyikas, it is laid down, by them, that all vanities 
of knowledge, or apprehension, come under the head of the 
twenty-one species of miser), . which arc to be got rid of ; this 

riddance constituting cmaneipiition. Thus the fb’twteff: J":-* 

-a 

^rf^i Etfef^foT tfi: w?[cr: m 

' » SB ^ 

*Tho body, the wx stms«i 
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so doing he commits evii. Such works may be given 
up only according to the rules of asceticism. And 

the mind beinp; the sixth, their six kinds of objeets, their six 
kinds ut knowledge, happiness, and nnser>, are the one and 
twenty nu.^ei ie&.’ 

Fiom this wo are to understand, that, though ri^ht appreiien- 
Hion is desirable, it is so as to the means of salvation, not in itself , 
for, Mewed intrinsically, it is to be accounted misery. As the 
Hindus^ express themselves, it is like the toil which a man goes 
through in cooking his dinner. 

But, further, even incumbent good works in\olTe the commission 
of sin, according to Vachaspati Mtsra : 

O 

I Tath^a’kauvmdf, p 4 ‘The nupu- 

rity of sacrifices, the sacrifice of the mumi-pLint Juice, for example, 
come.'' from their canning the destruction of bea.st'', of <*ercal 
grains, and the like.’ Much more, to the same purport, follows 
the abo\t>. 

Atiaiu. 3Tflt JTtKflTK q’^qrETfqFiaRWfq ff'eriTRf^S- 

'4 C 'O 

1 Fdianjalit-bMshya'Varttikai MS. fob 103, recto, 

‘ Therefore it w well said, that oven those slayings, in sacrifice, 
which accompan> the sowing of virtue, are .sourees of evil.’ 
► Shortly after this we find a quotation from the ‘ Moksha-dharnnt’ 
section of the MaMhhdrata : 

e^Tfoi m wr i 

Os O nC! 4 

^qr f qi!? ^ qwfftl % Sfraqs?: II 

* All creatures delight in happiness ; ail likewise are discom- 
lorted by misery. Grieved by the thought of causing fear to 
them, JitevedM, one should not engage in works.’ 

Vljaiim Bhikfthu, to bear out the allegation, that incumbent 

works oblige to sin, elsewhere says : 

%at 

3 
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yet asceticism is not pex’raitted to all. ThU'?, it woukl 
be improper in a man newly marrietl to a yoini^i! wife, 
and who has as yet no ohspring; and to a nuin wlio 

MS 

S& 7 ilhya-jpravac)iand-hhnshya, 1 1 ‘Aiidwt* h.ut hraul that 
Yiidhishthira and others, tinmgh war uinl 'lu-b like to them. 
zncmnbent duties, did penance to eKpmt«‘ the Min of kilhiig their 
imsmen and others.* The fighting of the l*lnda\as. laneinilled 
their duty, was with their own relatives. 

So much for one theory touching the efieet of itnuinhent good 
works. Another, and one more accordant with the ii ual 4 rain of 
the sacred books, is as follows. In this tht'ory, imaimhcni good 
works have all the virtue ascribed to them in the other, and, over 
and beyond, have for requital whufc is there denied them. Truth 
to tell, it is very latitudinarian exegesis that treats as eulogistic 
the texts where they are said t<» k* rewardetl by imgrution *t<» 
Elysium. We read, in an unverified quotatum in the HMhantfi* 
viukldvalt : 

^ ?T i 

MO 

‘ Men of potent observances, who unintoriuittcally transact their 
worship at the turns of the day, their sins removed, pass to the 
Abode of Brahma, where no harm enters/ See the Biblmihem 
htdka^ Yol. ix, p, 134. I have corrected a typographicid error. 

Worship at the turns of the day, that la morning, noon, and 
evening, is an incumbent or obligatory duty. 

The opinion now before us is that of the author of the V$Mnia- 

Sara, who says, at p. 2 : 

JutiigjT I eqwTW ? i 

‘ Of these constant and other works purification of Intellect m the 
principal final causa. But concentration thereof, u/ inMimt, is 
the principal final cause of devotions/ After citing a ^’oiipk of 

passages, the author goes on to declare : 
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has aged parents to support, etc. But the gi'eatest 
diiticuity is in this, that, though, from having entered 
upon an ascetic coarse, a man is dispensed from con- 
stant and occasional works, still there are many things 
wiiich, in his own despite, derive merit to him Such 
is contact with the water of the Ganges; the merit 
-communicated by which he reaps, whether he will or 
notJ To free onesell from the fetters of both virtue 
and vice, right apprehension is the sole remedy. 

Things being so, the Systems declare that release 
from transmigration, and all that it entails, can be 
achieved only by acquiring right apprehension.^ And 

^Rt l 'And the 

• c 

subordinate fruii of constant and occa-^jonal icork^ and of devo- 
tioiiiS, is the gaining the Abode of Progenitor-^ and the Abode of 
Brahma.’ 

Sankara Acharya is of the haino mmd, as may be seen m the 
note at p. 17. He there speak^ of two sorth of good works, each of 
winch earns Hume supernal residence. And it appears, from the 
language of his commentatur, that constant good works arc therein 
cmhract‘d , for he say.s that the ‘ wor-^hipper of the spirit*, is one 
^vho engages in such works. 

In this second thci>ry, then, incumbent good um-ks, no kvs than 
voluntary, arc a c.auhe of bondage. 

* sRt^gru- 

gR 1 

Nyinu^fifdru-vrttH. p. ‘ In fact, even independently of 
volition, virtue and sm may bo produced by touching, for imtonce, 
the water of the Ganges,’ 

s The twenty-third aphorism of the Sanhhyarpravaclianai Book 
III, Is llfifi: I ‘From right apprehension is emanci- 

paMoii.’ 
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right apprehension consists in the recognition, by tiie 
soul, of itself as distinct from the mind, tlie senses*, 
the body, and all elsed This is the principal kind 

For the Nyaya, see the first aphorism of tiu? Kudya &utni» 

^ 

The feddnta-panbMshd has, at p, 48: H ^ 1 

‘And that liheratvon is to be obtained by right apprehension 
alone.’ The word * iibenitioii ’ is n^sinned from thts previous 
oontext. 

’ q:??IT?|cl?ST I^l^grsf RfJTfrqrfcIf s- 

gro t i‘afanjala-bha$hya-vSrmka, IIS. fol. 

153, verso, * But, in reality, solely from the km-wledge of the 
sours alterity from the inteUect, thnmgh the reimoni of igno- 
rance, and other evident media, there is isolation, <*>r t‘mancl]ga* 
tion. Such is the hense.* 

In the Sankhya, equalls does bondage result from ult-ntifyinic 
the soul with mmd, and from idontifymg it with nature. Prior 
to liberation, the soul must he distuigmslu-d from nature, tht* 
radical material principle, ns well as from mind. This is iniplied 
in the excerpt from the Sdnl'hya-pravachana-bhashyu at p. r»„ 
where it is ^aid that discrimination of soul from naturi* is thi» 
means of attaining the aim of the rtonl, which ii there a techni- 
cality equivalent to liberation. At p. 41 of the work just referred. 

to we {nrther read : »?r?Ef ^fq 

m siip^nq nfour i 

'Oi €S ON O ^ 

‘And, as for that also which is said in some places, that ©maaoP 
pation comes from the discrimination of the soul from IntellecI 
alone; gross intellect and subtile being there comprehended,, 
nature is comprehended in tho term intellect.* 

a«jr g 

I 91^gT- 
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af right apprehension : but several other kinds are also 
necessary, as, for instance, the disesteeming the things 


nW: I H ^ f3^5Fi?sqTffiqq'c?r 1 ^ =q erf- 

qwqarar(grcqiids.fq'Ti^ ct ^fif^fflvfrctier'^Ra^n:: i 

■so ■<; 

Nyaffa-siltm-vnitii j}. 210. ‘And so the Yotja’SHtra : “When, by 
attending to the auxiliaries to coercKiii of thought mental 
nnpuritios are done away, there is the forthshniing of knowledge 
until distnimuiaine cognition supervenes.” And the meaiimg 
of this is, that, \\hen, by attention to the auxiliaries to coercion 
of thought, VI/., subjugation, normal piety, etc., impurity of 
mind, in the ftnin ot nescience and the le^t, is done away, the 
shining iorth, oi a high degree, uf knowledge ensiu^s ; and this 
subsists until one ubtams discrnumativc cognition. .Vncl this is 
iH^iuediate apprehension of tht‘ diflcrenct* betwinui the t>dnh)Uta*s 
intellect and suiil . luit, in our system, it in immediate appre- 
hension of the honi as distinct from the body and so forth.* 
The uphoriflin of the Voga which is mi i educed is the twenty- 
eight of the second book. 

NS 

I 3?W «lfcTa; i s?rs 

^rsscijdi ^a^ftvffifTrsRSR^ i cN ^ ^crufciqtritai- 
fTOisqj^ I a«n qq ^ i 

Jagadi^a Tarkalankara BhaltneharyaV Tarlamrita^ a Naiyilyika 
treatise, ItlS. mi inU. ‘ And thus it is expressed, that hearing 
about spirit from hacred books, and consideration and meditatiem 
thereon, are originative of a knowledge of the true nature of the 
soul. One who has heard aliout soul from scripture is <|ualitled 
tor consideration ; which consists in inferring that soul is differ- 
ent from other things. And this deduct w»i depends on ac(|uaint- 
anee with those cither thinga from which it, ao-wl, differs. Thus 
then, the categories are described in order to show what those 
other things are,* 
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of this world aacl of the next, and so onJ To 
right apprehension, one must study tlu* ; and 

to this study clearness of inteilect and heart is in- 
dispensable. To this end good works are rewnn mend- 
ed, such as sacrifice, alms, pilgrimage, ix^pdition of 
sacred words, austerities, and the like; but to lx* per- 
formed without desire of Elysium and otiior lower 


Hence it is evident, that, tin* tirst tiphoriHm »«f the 

Hyilva makes liberation to result from a knewietlgt* nf the truth 
regarding sixteen things enumerated, we are to understund, that 
the consequeneo follows from one’s being enabled, by that- 
kiiowledge, to discriminate soul from what is not whjI. 

Sankara ^eharya, after dilating on the topic of mistaking nouf 
for other things, and other things for sou! which called 

misapprehension, or ignorance, says* ^ 

l Hiumeea Indua, N<). C4, p. If.. • Anti 

the ascertainment of the nature of reality, through diBcrimlna- 
tion of those, s-oul and not soul, they call true Kcicnee/ 

JTlpRtqi: vm afl: 

1 

p. IU9. * Those things, colour and the resfc^ 
should first be meditated on as deserving to lie rejecW : sub- 
sequently is discrimination of soul from body*' Shortly after 

this we read: ^^tRTOFffT W ! ‘ Eecogni- 

tion as ill is intuition of defects; and it is to be practised,* 
The following couplet is subjoined, by the author, m a samplo 
of the sort of thoughts to be called up, by an aspirant after 
emancipation, when Ms eyes fall on a woman •» 

■i^f4rrTt#!7 *lT«I^^iTfTcir I 

^ijf pqf? ^ a®; %rg; # 
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rewards. Therefrom comes the clearness just spoken 
ofi whicii is of the greatest assistance towards tiie 
attainment of right apprehension.^ This apprehension 
the enquirer obtains irom the Sastras, and from the 

‘ Ah for this of liidt*, charged with fiesh, blond, and feciil- 
eney, who is a greater ghoul than the fool that fancies her ? ' 

Further, it l^ prescribed, vricT^qi | 

‘Alsouh concernb one’s o\ui body and the like should recogni- 
tion ah ill he put in practice.’ 

The feeling' of an ignorant man towards his enemy are ex- 
emplified as fol1o\i^ 

! 

so ^ SO 

fSRCFT %5rrs?5f w e# ii 

‘This wretch hates me most cordially for all my felicities. 
When hball I have the gratification of cutting his throat with 
a hatchet 

On the other hand, a nght-minded person is said to reflect 
on his enemy after this fashion 

Q;3friKqC fi=li efi^q: ^ qqr il 

‘ What offence to me doe^ his body, made up of flesh, blood, and 
bones ? The real doer of the oflenee, that ib, the oiTender’s soul, 
which is other than this body, how <‘an I injure that?’ 

A strange way this may .seem of reasoning oneself out of an 
intention to bo revenged. But an endeavour must be made to 
diamins the saotiment of vindictivonw as well— say the Hindus— 
and also all affections whether of aversion or of desire, before a 
nmn is in a condition to lie liberated, 

I 'See, for the SSnkhya, the extract from the S&nkhna-pram^ 
4MnA^hS$hya at p. 17. 

For the NyHya, see the passage of the A^pdi/a-sfilra-rfi/ti cited 
at p. 19. The subjugation and normal piety, spoken of at that 
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tuition of preceptors. And then, for hoihc time, ho 

ponders and reflects on it, and so obtain ^ immediate 
cognition of his own sould On ins mastering this 

place, are just before elucidated in Ihene words: ritflffTf 

C\ 

i dt’?- 

f ‘ Tlie Yoga'SQtra thu^ «pecifies ocls of subjuKatioii : 

“ ISfot killing, truthfulnohs, not stealing* chastity, and adf-driiial, 
are acts 0 / subjugation." Thus it specifies normal piety; ‘* f*uri- 
fication, serenity, austerity, inaudible repetition and demotion |f» 
(lod, are normal piety." “ Inaudible lepetit ion" U reiteratif»g 
unheard, a favourite holy te\t. Others ;iwr that the forbmiring 
what is forbidden is yama, and that the doing what is prescribed 
to each several religious statu is 
A Brahman’s life is divided, with reference to religion, into four 
stages. 

spil^r ST'iqRfJ? ^ 

<5 

f?i=qtPi%WFqfg#qreRrpr^fr {JT»Tffi?i%fS!SR?fn<qfrqr 

^ I 1 Fed<lnfei-#dra, pp, 1 and 2# * Since a 

man, by abstaining, In this birth, or in a format birth, fiom 
things done with desire of reward and thingt fotbiMeii, and bj 
engaging in constant and occasional mrMt in ptaanoe, aad !tt 
devotion, is ihmriby purged of all sin, has his mind thownghly 
cleansed,* etc* 

This Is only a member of a long sentence, not a««»iry to bd 
given m its entirety* 

"3??rr^fq 

I B&nkhya-pmva€knm4hishya^ p. 215. 
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’Cognition, though desire and aversion do not on that 
account altogether take their departure, yet their 
strength is materially abated; for, however perfect his 
right apprehension !)ecoines, ueverthelesb, since he is 
still connected, through the body, with external objects, 
it follows, that some traces of desire and aversion 
manifest themselves so long as the soul tenants tiui 
hodyd When the soul leaves it, tliose affections dis- 
appear entirely. Further, so long as the man of right 
apprehension has a body, he does more or less of 
good and evd. Only these do not ripen, in him, into 

‘ Ht‘re als‘s” i. <\ as regards discrimmation also, hearing about 
soul from scripture and consideration and mcditatiun hereon, ore 

Also; HrHf 

NIS 

^cT 1 Ttttiva Kaumuilt, p. 5f>. *■ By cultivating, in the manner 

laid down, an acquaintance with the principles— by pursuing it 
with due hoed, continuounly, and protractedly— knowledge, or 
right appreheuhion, is generated, immediately twreoptive of the 
dilTerenco between intellect and soul/ 

For the set‘ the Tarlamrita^ cited at p, 20. 

^r'£q?IgRF[IS^f?3'aigR' l Vedanta-narn, p. ‘J3. ‘Till he 

attains to immediate cognition, thus described, of that Intelligence 
which is his own very essence, there being need of the practice of 
hearing holy writ, coubideration, meditation, and coercion of 
thought,* etc. etc. 

‘sRfPr c!«ir:qcgis;[mr?f- 

<5 

r 

clfrCfll^ I N$&tia-sBira-vriti% p. 8. ‘ It is meant, that 
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merit and demerit; and, couee(|uaiiti\\ the} ib not 
entail on him the necessity ot‘ visitin^^ Kly'^iinn, itr 
Hell, and of being born again. And rigiU approhf!!- 
sion has this etlicacy, that ail good and fvii -Iructos- 
oent works excepted — wliich the soul did provioiisl} 
to acquiring it, is thereby obliterated. Works are of 
three descriptions, technically dt»signated as acmnnu- 
lated, ciuTent, and frnctesceni ^ Aceuinniated works 
are such, among those done in former lives, as have not 
yet borne fruit : by the acquisitiorj of right apprchetX" 
sion, these are burnt, or rendered ineffectual , Current 
works are those which are done in the present life : 
these have no effect on the jiiossessor of right appre- 
hension Fructescent works are such as wore done 
in former lives, and gave origin to Hie body tiow 

though even m the pos^eSf,or of right acprehniHion dwirr, rtr., 
continue, yet they are not excessive,’ 

No manuscript is aecessihh* k> the wrucr. hy which tt» verify tho 
annexed couplet. It Is sitid to he from the J!mn mnlii<rirffka^ fc 
Yedtinta work by M&dha\a Achftrya: 

^cq^Jir^ir i 

‘Desire and so forth, as fast as they arise, are at once 
consumed fey the fire of descriminative knowledge* How, timh 
can they grow?’ 

1 Pmrabhda, the word thus rendered, Is defined * which hw 
begun to bear fruit.’ No single Knglish term, In p»t or priMnt 
use, being found that conveys this idea, I have taken the liberty 
of coining one. 

‘Accumulated’ and ‘current* translate, wpectively, iwiaeliilit 
and Imynwf A very rare substitute for the latter It Mgamim^ 
‘ eventual ’» I have doubts about it. See my edition of the 
Tattva^bodha^ p. 8. 
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inlmhifced, determining ifcs dnrafcion, and everything 
appertaining to the present state of existence, These 
three sorts of works resemble three kinds of seed- 
gram. The seed-grain of works which a man, like a 
hnsbandman, has stored in his garner, is, accumu- 
lated ’ ; and right apprehension burns it. Again, the 
seed-grain of works which he is sowing in this life is 
‘current’; and it is scorched by right apprehension, 
so that it brings forth no fruit. Once more, tho seed- 
graiii which he sowed in a former birth, and w’hich 
has already begun to bear, is known as ‘fructescent 
Now, these fructescent works cannot be made void 
by right apprehension.' ft is to receive the requital 

’ * fr?Rq ff ssfiqRpf ai- 

Patanjaia-hhdshifa^vSritika, MS. fol. 0*2. rtvtn, < For the hinc- 
tloii nf right apprehension is two-fold, hindrance to the production 
of wnrkh eausathe of happiness and misery, called aftiiethni, and 
the combustion of pawt, i.e. acenmulatod, works ; but its function 
ia not destruction of workh : for, if it were so, fructescent workh 
would perish \utb the rest.’ 

Fro(iuently, as in several instances in tiie foregoiinj; passagt*, the 
term Airman, litersilly, ‘ work.s \ is unque.'^tionahly put for tiu‘ 
merit or demerit accruing from them. 

Eefor, for the N]iaya^ to the secimd {‘itation In the note at p. 15. 

i Fi®d<i«i««|wri6/id8hfl;, p. 52. * Those accumulated 

works alone whioh are distinct from such as have produced 
ttwir effects, i. e. distinct from fructescent works, are understood 
fco be effwmblft by right apprehension.’ 

That coaroton of mind In which all thoughts are suppressed is, 
Tijn&na Bhikshu holds, of greater efficacy than right apprehension 
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of them that the man of right apprehension has ta 
remain in the body, and to experinnee divers jo>B 
and griefs.^ But, this experience eiuied, ht‘ t|iiits tho 
body, and is absolved from the recurroneo of lartli:^ 

€!\en, ni that it, and it alone, able U) inutLdi»' the if 

works that base bot-im to bear fruit. The w fuh ar> . 

1 Pdtaiifaui’t/kaaiiiiii'VtxHtikaf MB. fob :i, \erhO. 

‘By mental ecercion ti the supprissin^ of every thought, all 
geims beiiig eonhumed, e\en fructeseeiit works are got i>ver. 
Thus, there u a supenority, in suck c^u*reion, over right appre* 
henaion. 

' *<1 

qrftf fjqf ^q==?TfWf^^Scft=q!!?: I NMUtya-pravocham-nhu- 

shya, p, 15S, ‘ Thus though there is no produeuun of works 
after right apprehension, ho that w Hk*rated and ju ntill Ihing 
continues te hold a body, which is hwnved by the hnpulBe of 

fruc’tesccnt workn. Thu', is Un' smN* ’ h k aNu haul. 

JfRHfq qtqrqw <3‘q l I'aUmtala-Msbya-ramU, JfS. fol. 

S3 * 

76, recto. ‘ The experience of happincBs am! misery of him who 
lives on after emancipation is just a plausible Macyd 

* BTrfqwrRiflqqTeigicERRTrt 
w af3R[jhrritw!swi?tqcqi^rq ^Tfq5fq,^t 

I SSn&hya-idra, MB., W. 1, 
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voihn, ’When there ib discnimiiatn f iminediato cogiiitiun 
of s>oul from A\hat is not soul; ami henof removal of all conceit 
of agency .and the like, and hence surcease of the prododiou 
of the cilects of that conait, viz., desiie, aversion, virtue, vice, 
and the like, and when past vvorkh are liiiuit, that d to say, 
when their anxilianes, nescience, dcsiie, and ,sO on are extirpared, 
and therefore cannot begin to bear fruit, and when fiiniehecnt 
works have been reaped in experience ; birth no longer awaiting 
there is liberation, entire cessation of threefold misery. Such 
is the proclam atitni by dnim of the Veda and Smntis.’ 

rf3[- 

«fcT SUrWlt ii'fir- 

»<* o c 

WWi 1 Tnrk(i^df]nka, hIS. fol. JlO, verso. ‘When meditation 

has been performed according to the rules for coercion of thought 
enjoined by the Veda; and when there has resulted immediate 
cognition of the soul as distinct from the body and so foi th . 
and when abolition has ensued of the erroneous apprehension, 
••the conceit^ that I am body and the like ; defect^- no knigtr 
having place; nor, thereafter, activity ; nor, then, virtue and 
vice ; nor, then, birth ; past virtue and vice being cancelled by 
right apprehension, i.e., by the immediak cognitmi apnmid ; 
emancipation is reached, which is the annulment of the last 
subsisting miser)'.’ 

The man who has secured emancipation and is still m life, 
and his plenitude of emancipation after parting from the body, 
are deseribwl, by Yodfmta writers, in the next two passages . 

st'SptRfil siw asfiR^rsifiiRr 

<t -a 
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purpose of receiving the recompense of pUbi wurksA 
Thus, after death, the man of right apprtdMULsion, 
being divested of not only his iiotly, hut likewise of 


Veildnta-.idray p. 27. ‘ 'rhe liberated, but Mill U lit* 

who— by knowledge td pure Brahma, who h hU own «'^'4rIU0 
ami indivisible, through removal of i>;iiorance eonceriiing him, 
Brahma, having obtained immediate eoguition of Brahma, who 
is himself and indivisible; whenee is lidtlauce of ignoraiiee, and 
of its eheetN, which are accumulated works, doubt, misconrep- 
ticn, efet‘,,“~“.set free from all fetters, abides in Brahma, cotwcioiii 

of bcinij identud therewith,' 

NO o o 

aE:qeH q=qqRf?Fr{5rsifq 
^ fqqf 5 in 

Ibid., p. 28. * This one, mlu^ mlilh'iakd. Mis stiil iimnf/, cx* 
periencing, merely for thi* susteatation of his body, happiness and 
misery, which are brought k him by his own will, or without it, 
or by the will of others, and which are the effecte uf Irui tcKreni 
works; he being the ilUimiaator of the reflexion of hh oirn mmi 
in his internal organ, etc.; when it, the nqmtal of fiitcksc^nl 
works^ comes to an end, and his vital hmath is merged »i the 
supreme Brahma, one with fhward joy ; ignorance and iti 
germinal effects being destroyed,— remains Brahma, who is abio- 
iute isolation, unadulteraie bliss, pure of all notion of alteiity, 
individual.* 

1 cicfR»^%qq?- 


I N0ya-sutra<\ntih p* 225* * Ini ill 
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tiis mind, and of cognition, and of his sense of all 
things, remains like a stone, ^ and is for ever exempt 


libyratiuii there ts the iion-cxistcncc of that.’ ' Non-existence of 
.that,’ of body and so forth , becaiihc of the absence of \irtue and 
of vice, origmary thereof. Such is the import.’ The aphorism 
bnaight ill IS the one hundred and tenth of the fourth Book of 
the Nydya-sutra. 

Sanl hya-pt avac h mm- 

•hhdshya, p. 234. ‘ Tn coercion of thought, in profound sleep, and 
in emancipation, oneness ^v^th Brahma u realized.' These words 
form an aphorism, the one hundred and sixteenth of the fifth 
Book of the Sdnlhya-jn avachana. The rendering may seem to be 

iree ; but it is implied in the original. Again : ^ 

^ ^ qiflTfigTff ^RTf3rg?:^qqrs.qiqi 

gqfg ^^51 ffn i iwa., p. aw. • THc bcins one with 

Brahma in deep sleep, etc., is intermitted solely by reason of 
the defects, desire and the like, which belong to the mind* 
When those defects are destroyed by right apprehension, 
a permanent state takes place, resembling precisely that of deep 
»sleep. The same is emancipation.’ 

Near the pas‘>age from the Dinahan^ cited at p. 17, is it said, 
•that, in emancipation, the mmd and all species of knowledge 
are done away with. But the mind, in the Nyaya, is imperish- 
able. The sense in which it is said to bo done away with will 
appear from the annexed extract, from the work just named: 

sqrqrgrr^ 1 

* Likewise, einoe the mind, when possessing the function of 
•conjoining itself with the soul, is, through ifs producif knoW" 
ledge, a misery; on the destruction of that function, that 
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from fcbe distresses of this world. Huefi is tiu* Kya- 
teEiaiisfes' view of emantiipafcioii and of ilu* supreme 
aim of man. From this it is dear, that, ai^reeahh 
to their tenets, emancipation i.^ simply immunity from 
miser}, and is not a source of any happiness what- 
soever.® 


miserj, ^shich i> tht‘ lutiid pi tieil /)fou*n‘‘‘a, luuv In* 
considered as distiwed.’ 

'Phe purp'>rf of thK n, thufc the atimh tlnaigh it t4Hnot peri.^li, 
dues so virtually, ii-^ fuiu*tioii'. are tlftHiUiM*!} ih ii'onumied. 

That knowledge, vuth any pi'opin‘U so c-alled, m n*'i allowed, by 
the Vodantiiis, to Brahma, will be shown in the tlnnl section of 
this volmne. Emauciimlnm, in their o|«iiioij, sis in that of the 
other Systematists, since it is the Iwing Uientirn'a with Hrahimi, w, 
therefore, erimilly a condition of in^eIlfiihill^y. ^ 

■O VU 

Jifoi; 1 Jito| n 

SMkhya^'prfmtchmia-bhdi^hya, p. lAO. * Hnt wh»t. in that rase, 
becomes of the scripture which la)s down timl the mil is 
happiness/ The answer is: Because of ihere biiup r«Hation 
of misery, mily in a loo&e accoptatirm dim ihe ifim impphmtB 
d^mk mul'*' Hepetitimi has been avoided in the iwmilftiton, 

Again: ifplU^ril 1 *F?RI)q- f 

Sifa azl^rqffe’iSqmiFWl'WflK qjaaq 

<3 %% S» 

?ltr: I IWd. • Tb« rea»ou of th# 

SO 

lax employment of th§ afonmid kmt is steteii * ** U u m ©uiogy 
of emancipation, for Iwhoo! of the dnil.” To move ambition In 
the dull, or ignorant, the emancipated slate, whioh rmliy ii 
stoppage of misery, soul itself, Is lauded to thtm by the 
m happiness,* In these two extracts Ihe ilxly-itwalh »«d 
sixty-eighth aphorisms of the fifth Book of to 
ehana are comprehended. 
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Again, the Systematists ali maintain, that the soul 
has existed from everlasting, and that it is exempt 
from liability to extiuctiond 

Both pleasure and pain aie ab-^ent in cnnancipation, ac(‘ord- 
ing to the Nyaya also. Beo the passage from the Dinakan^ 
at p. 17 

III the Vedanta, to realize oneuchs with Brahma is to be 
•liberated ; and Brahma, in that system, as having no proper 
knowledge, can have no proper happiness. This will be shown 
in thi‘ third section. 

Sdiil'hiiti-sdra^ ful 1(5, verso. ‘ Intellect is without 

beginning. And therefoie its employer, siml, is established to 
be so.’ 

qrorarflsrriT f^r^rsf i 

Siddhanta-nwJMvnlf : BihUnthreo Indtea, vol. ix, p. ;IH. ‘ And 
thus, by the iinbeginningness of transmigration, that uf soul 
being proved, and since an unbeginning entity cannot bo 
dcBt roved, the efceriialness of mid is demonstrated. So it is to 
be understood.’ 

As regards lb<‘ Vedanta, the ensuing couplet is in the mouth 
of every well-read Vedantin ; but it has not been traced bejond 
* the Hiddh&iita^mtnamdld, a book which the translatnr has not 
seen with his own eyes • 

l5fr f=qr[ 1 

■“ 'O 

afisVfa: qsMqiqqRiq: « 

* The soul, Ito, pure intolligence, i,fi. Bmlifiw, the distinct- 
MSS of the fir$t two, nescience, and its connexion with 
intolMgenco ; our six are held to be without beginning.* , 

Consequently —since all the Systems are agreed as to the 
maxim, that * what had no beginning can never have end *— 
the V^ftnta also holds, that soul Is immortal, 

4 
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Furthermore, they all hold that the soul is iv^im 
and again invested with a corpor<'ul form. |)eafh and 
birth have, for every soul, ahvays exist eiL When 
the soul of a man takt'S on ihe 1'»ody of a beast, it 
becomes a beast; and, when the soul of a !?east lakes 
on the body of a man, it becomes a man. The soul 
may soar to become a divinity ; and it nniy dc*sci‘!td 
to inform a treed 

Another opinion ^ common to all ihe Hystems is, 

1 A late miscellanist, more ci-Iebraled ftn* \orsatiiity and svlf- 
confidence tlaaa for exactness, haw thus oxproKsed luinself, in 
a paper on the Traditions of the Rahbins : * By a MUgnkr mi- 
proveinont on the pagan doctrine of the mekmp.sy(dw8iH, there 
is also a reverse change of bodies ; and the spirit which had 
inhabited the form of a wiki beast becomes occasionally tlw 
inhabitant of the human shape.’— Grarr and Ga|/, 
Yol. XIV, p. 238. 

Mr. Do Qnincey had forgotten, while writing this, what llcre- 
dotna— 123—say> of the Kgjptiaiis; and his rosoareheK 
on ‘ the pagan doctrine of the motemp>} ehosis ’ had not extended 
to India. 

The translator avails himself of this opportunity to slate, for 
the information of such as have passed over hm preface, that only 
in a most trifling proportion are the notes of ihe present volume 
his own. The few which have suggested themselves to him are 
sufficiently recognkable, m to their proprietorship, by ditlarence 
of manner and subject-matter, or by the use of the pronoim of 
the first person. 

Smhhya-sdra, MS foL 16, verso. *The expedenoer owd 
mefy viz., sottf, is eternal, since the greater wimipkf namely 
mklkcty and all the evolutions from mdursy wraout reservation, 
are for its sake, and are produced by its works,* 
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that the formation of the world, and all effects wrought 
therein, by which souls are m any wise affected, 


oSj'cl'flsg^f ^ 5;|gf%f^^5g: I Sd7illiya-pravackaiuhbMsJiya, 

p, 152. ‘Since works had no beginning, tlierefoie, by inlliicnce 
from those also, the chief, i.c. 7iatiirc, energizes— necessarily 
and with regularity ’ 

Oilier effects ]>csicles the tlnxional creation of the world are 

referred to works, q^fq 

fiqrsfq a?q q^r? sqitE^d sqfe^W'^qrcit 
qiqrsrqfq qqffi qq?r^qq; q fq^#-5^r?^q qRirerq- 
5iqfa q?[=R?qrf^fe^$?^q'q i m q.nqqi? 1 
qwtqqRFf^'fa I ^qpcRiqT i ibid., 

p. 133. ‘Though, at the beginning of a world-re notation, but 
a single, subtile body exists, the appurtcnaiu'e of Hira^yagarblia, 
still tiure takes place, at un after-period, its “distribution into 
individuals,” no. also manifoldncss, by partition, in the form 
of in(Ii\ iduaK ; as, in these times, there is manifoldnt'ss, by 
partition, of the one .subtile body of a father, in the hum of 
*the subtile bodies of bon^, daughters, and -o on. The caiise 
of this is exhibited: “From specivil works,” from the works of 
other souls, iiMeh wo7‘ks me causes of iheir experienet* o/ 

and misery, and from other things.’ An aphorism, the 
tenth o! the Sdnkympramchanai Book the third, is expounded 
in the preceding extract. 

•3nf?5qfe I «a«fr q^fqr^iqqq a^qr^nq; i 

CN «K SS ^ CS 

i qwi<iFqt 

w atq c^q ^Kl^qlqrs-RquTw: 

CK C 
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are the result of gooJ and evil wtn'ks done by ><ouls. 


Jittfi ?T?fi fi^pauj qi?rRJi^f'7 q^r^Tc-. r~2- 

S5 C 

'^quT^^qqqn riTii'q^qfq 

o * 

I X!ld}f(hsill)t(‘rniti, j». 3>i0. Mt i- nhjpi’tiHl: *'• It-^, //./ 

bo(h/s^ oix^iHatsjoii 3S, Ii’vt* thi} id iKlur iiuu»*n;i.l uggn* 

gates, from the element- ” The phre-e tmit? rm! nggn- 

gates” H tm' the exeitisiun of o'h'r Ctiuhcs, tium, ,is the 
origiiiatioa, or d*‘ri\,Uion, oi oiht'i m.iten.il «. 

coustifcnted of elay uiid the like, \> frtmi tlio oleiueutB, from 
atoms, irrespectively of (Ic-nert ; after e\eij the Kaine imitiiier, 
the onginatiou, or derivation, of that, tJie miihiatefl hotly, ib from 
atoms, desert apart. This iiut'ndetL Tin* olntioii m; “Mot 
so; since ihe example is like iibat is Jo he aseertained ”, What 
has been alleged madmi^silde , foi the esample itumfjht ff>rinini 
as mialofftius k cucumstnuci'd like whut to he aBCfortamed, 
or, railiei^ is cheumstanecd like the minor premiss, ft being 
hold, h?/ us, that also the production of clay and mvh like in 
precisely from atoms in dopeiulenco on de^ert 0 / $mih, impro- 
duccdiiesa thereby does not lx.‘l<mg to them. Sie‘h is the im|)ort.’ 
This extract takes in t!ie one hiindrid and thirfy-third atid 
one hundred and thirty-fourth aphorisms of the Xpdt/^^-siiim, 
Book HI. 

Even the production of a jar — to exemplify trilling effect h - h 
ascribed, in the Nyaya, to the works of souls : 

m sfqiWrrw q5!f4q[^.rfs[W^ 

NS'S! "» S» 

1 m 'OTiiqaf: c^i^rfq^Rqcisr.-HqtTiV 

1 Tarka-dlpikS, MS 

foI, 10, recto. * In the case of a jar placed In the kiln, when 
its atoms wume a new hue, the dark -colon red jar Is dehfcroy^, 
and then a red Jar is produced, in the order of two atoms 
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In the Nyaya and Vaiseshika, every effect is such 


comUning ai jhst^ tincl then more. Of this red jar atoms arc 
the material cause; contact with tire, the incidental cause; and 
the desert of souls, and the like, are its impelling can've.’ The 
souls meant are those destined to be lu any wise aided or harmed 
by the jar. 

The olijoction is supposed, in the Brahma^siltra, that, if Isvara 
had made the world, he would be liable to the imputation of 
unequal dealing and cruelty: and disparity h everywhere and 

A 

at all times before us. In reply, there is the aphorism . 

^ a' 4 r% Taqfa l ‘ There IS no unequal 

dealing and cruelty m Jmn: because of refoicnee. Thus it is 
sh^wn.* Sankara Aohnrya comments on thus u.s follows : 

Sigsqa 1 1 1 qf? ff 

fsgit fqqnt 

tqtEf ^ 1 q cf 

^ ‘45 C 

^iiq^ fqqqt i %qq?s[ci 

.HmtqqkqsScl ffa l lysqqRarPqqriisw’f- 
^1 tqqnr ^ifskfcT, Jiaq#r5guqis,quw: 1 -rneinjai 

dealing and cruelty do not attach to Is\ ara. Why ? because of 
relativity. If, indeed, Isvara hud independently made this world 
of inequalities, without reference to the leorlm of souk, those 
faults would have beim predtcable of him* He does not, how- 
ever, so make it, hut with reforonce, ax just mmdkned. If it 
be asked tvhat ho has reference to, wc reply, to merit and to 
demerit. Therefore, this world of inequalities is owing to the 
merit and demerit of the living creatures that are produced ; and 
80 that fault, namely of making a world of imgmiUws, is not 
• chargeable upon Isvara.’ The MS from whicla this passage was 
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a result.^ Be it ever so trivial or insignificant, it obeys 
the general law. Let an atom start np in the. air, 
and travel a distance of no more than four tingers; 


taken— oecuning in the first (luartei* of the seenml book of 
Sankara’s Bt aIma'Siltm-bJia$ky,f — h hog at present uctHssii>!e to 
the translator. 

All changes passing ou in the world, ni fact, are set to tho 
account of tiie works of souls. Thus . lT^?f 

f;f?qrIitTK 1 atq I q?r#% I SfW- 

'C o 

SD SJ n3 

1 Anandajnuna’s gluss on Sankara Aeharya'n coin- 

mentary on the MdnduJiya Uyanishad : Bibliotlivca Tndica^ 
VoL YIII, p. B27. ‘ By this it is expressed, that wliai is beheld 
in the waking state, i.©., all that is perceived^ is imagined m 
Brahma. That what i.s seen in dreams is imaginod in tho same 
is next declared: ‘‘Again, also,” etc. By the word “ again ” is 
intended “ after the exhaustion of a gwen (jiiantity of merit and 
demerit, the cause of a given measure of what is allotted to the 
waking state.” “Also” indicates “when th© works which are 
the cause of dreams present themselves for requitaV',* 

What is meant by * imagined in Brahma ’ will be scon early, 
in the third section. 

I Tarkamnta^ MS fol. S, recto. ‘Causm 

common to all effects are God, His knowledge, will, and activity, 
antecedent, non-existence, time, space, and desert of souls.' 

Whether the following words of Yijnana Bhikshu deliver 
a tenet held by any philosophy but the Yoga, is a point to ho 

decided by further in^juiry than is now practicable. 

fsRqf sfewfar ^ ^ 

O Os 
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so far as we can perceive, it works no advantage or 
prejudice to any one; and yet, either directly or in- 
directly, some soul or other will, without fail, be 
affected thereby, for good or for evil, in a greater or 
in a lesser degree. And so it cannot but be acknow- 
ledged, that even this slight circumstance had place 
in consequence of the acts of souls. 

That the world originated from a material cause, is 
likewise a doctrine of all the Systems^ That, out of 


'fiffsHurf m cRRot i ?rrsfq 

?qr^: sRi^q %qrc[; i ^ 

?iqq^q Sf- 

'O 'sD 

Paianjalor-blidshya-vartiiha, !\IS foL 152, 

vowo and 153 recto. * Moreover, ib is acknowledged on all bands, 
that, though not productive of substances, the motion of atoms is 
going on every moment in the ether : and merit or dement is 
not the cause thereof ; for it does not give nse to any one’s 
experiencing happiness or misery. Nor are Isvara’s will and 
the like to he held causative of it ; since such an hypothesih i& 
superfluous. Hence, to account, consonantly to the law of 
parsimony, for tht‘ ineeKsant motion of atoms, etc., if the ihee 
gupas in general alone are postulated as originating activity, it 
is made out, that nature, the complex of the three gu^as^ Is 
independent’' 

i In the Silnkhya, nature is so ; in the Nyaya, atoms ; and, 
in the Vedanta, ignorance, or illusion. 

The appellations given, in various systems, to the material 
cause of the universe are rehearsed in this couplet 

qiW: 5?T[fI 1 

aqr?,: qiqT*F$ qqiqop^ » 
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which anything is made, or from wiiicli anyiliing 
proceeds, is called its material cause. Clay is such 
a cause of a jar; and gold, of a golden ornament. 
As every effect must have a nmterhUimim, H}'s- 
tematists deem the ultimate material e.aiiso of all 
effects to be without a beginning^ 

Since, then, souls are consult 'red to be. without 
beginning, and so the iiltiinato material cause of the 
world, and since birth and death, and the doing good 
and evil works, and the arranging and disarranging of 
the multitudinous constituents of tiie world, in order 
that those works may reap their fruit, have been going 
on from eternity; it is patent, that the inaintainers 
of the six Systems regard the world as having alwiiiys 
had existence. To be sure, during its history, it has, 
from time to time, been resolved into its eiements, 
and then evolved again; the gross world being sub- 
limated, on the occurrence of this resolution, into Its 
subtile material cause;" but, as those mutations have 

j Cited, as from the Brihad^rasishthut in the Pdlaryalo- 

bMshya-v&Mhaf MS fol. *74, recto. ‘That in which the world 
resides, when divested of name and form, some call nature; 
others, illusion ; others, atoms.’ 

But it must not be supposed, from this, that the different 
systematists consent in respect of the nature of the world’s 
material cause. 

1 That this is the opinion of the Sftnkhyas and Naiyayiksw 
is too well known to require citations in proof. For the Vedanta, 
see the passage at p. 26, where ignorance is reckoned as one 
of six eternals. 

s Speaking of the consummation of all things, Vijnftna Bhikshu 

says: 3iej nfSErrfee^ eerifs!:- 
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always been taking place, the stream of the world 
has been flowing on from eternityd 
Once more, all the Systematists receive the vrords 
of the Veda as unquestionable authority; and they 


P&tanJala‘hMshya-vd7U%kail>,lS fol. tl6, voiho. ‘ When all these 
evolutions ffom 7iatmc lia^c commingled, or united, severally, 
with their causes, natiiio and the rest, the elTeot becomes subtile, 
i.e. undiscernible ; and, therefore, it is not to be discovered.’ 

’ fisr < 

<» 

qrJiUpq-- 

Os c 

5113; 5qrqR>qWIFiqt q^fn 1 manjala- 

bhashyihvarttika, MS fol. 17G, verso. ‘ “ Adorable time is begin- 
ninglosR, and there is no end of it, 0 twice-born. These, conse- 
quently, are unmierraitted, namely, the creation, continuance, 
lermination, and qincsccncc of the innldP Since, by hundreds 
of such statements, it is settled, that, as the untlowing of the 
world had no beginning, so it has no end. . , . ^Moreover, the 
scripture, **And further, there is, at last, th(‘ surcease of all 
illuHion/’ speaks of that Mirc<‘ase only which i?, known as the 
ceftBing of the operation, in the tiniversal dissolution of ihs 
world, of nature, called, in the words m&ed, illusion.’ 

In the aphorism which occurs before the extract from the 
Brakma-B&tra-bhashyth given at page 28, it is asherted, that Isvara 
makes this world of inccpialities with reference to the works of 
souls. What follows, derived from the same work, puts forward 
an objection, and rebuts it in the very next aphorism ; the 

commentiitor elucidating the whole : rf 
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also accept, as warrants, the Smritis, the Pura^as, 
etc,, the work of Eishis. when those books do not 
thwart with the Yeda. 

The foregoing are the leading dogmas o! the Sys- 
tems; and, with trifling modifications, all the Systems 
hold them. 

An examination of these dogmas is fraught with 
very great benefit; for one gains, Ijy it, an acquaint- 
ance with the general bias of the minds of the 
pandits. 

1 hi? 

sF,^ f^'wr ifg: 

1 srdt fq«[riic[4 
fw: siqcfcrf i if=q5q- 

5i^oT>ST7rqii^ msitatfcT % 

^ cfi^sJFrf^irj; i ^ 

^ SFlfTp? 1 

* “ If it be said, that there arc no works, for that there u no 
diverseness, it is denied; because of unheginningnoHs.” The 
absence of diverseness, i.e. of ilt4 diversified development of 
things, prior to creation being cerfcified by these utteranceg 
“Meek one, this was, at first, naerely existent/’ and “One only, 
without a second,” there are then no worksi with reforenoo 
to which a creation of inequalities could orfgiriato; and, */ 
works were supposed io have place subsequently to creation, 
mutual dependence would be the result ; that is to say, works 
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I now proceed to sketch the more important doc- 
trines among those which characterize the Systems 
severally, the Vedanta excepted. 

The tenets of the Sankhya and Yoga are these. 
Nature and soul are the ultimate bases of all existent 
things. Souls are eternal and many. Nature is un- 
intelligent substance, and is the material cause of the 
world. It consists of goodness, passion, and darkness, 
in equal proportions.' And here it should be borne 

muht require diversified development of things, bodies, etc , and 
the diversified do\elopment of things, bodies, etc., must require 
works. Jjet it be, tbeicfore, that Is\ara acts in dependence on 
works, after the di\ersified de\clopment of things. There being, 
befjjfre such development, no work-^ causative of ineriualities, iti 
follows, that the first creation ought to be one of unifnjm 
equalities. The answer to this is, that it, the argnment, is of 
no weight, “liecaiise of the unbeginningness’’ of the course of 
the world. It would have weight, if the course the world 
had a beginning. But the <*ontinnous opt^ration, in the hegin- 
ningkss course of the world, of works and of inequalities of 
creation, as muinal causes and effects, after the manner of the 
seed and the sprout, is not incompatible.’ 

► ‘O 

1 iiorr ffa i iroir 

* O ^ ‘ 'O 

'3[i? l PdlnnJala-bdshjn-rSrmha, SIS 

fob verso. ‘The gnnas themselves arc denoted by the word 
nature ; and nature does not difior from them. Thus is this 
pronounced: ‘‘These gunas, etc.,”; these solfsamG gunas, good- 
ness and the rest, are what is signified by the term nature.’ 

In the sixty-first aphorism of the Sdnkhga-prmacham, Book I, 
nature is said to be the equilibrium of goodness, passion, 
and darkness. On this declaration ?ijnfina Bhikshu remarlg; 
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in mind, tliat it is not the goodness, passion, and 
darkness, popularly reckoned <|ualiti6s or particular 
states of the soul, that are intended in the Hrmkhya- 
In it they are unintelligent suhstancend Otli^^rwiso, 
how could they be the material cause of eartfi and 

1 3i'7;riTk#q^fgFf JjqerJiFif qftatcqsf: I 

SmlJiya-^iravachana-khdshifa, p. 46, ‘The of those 

substancos, “goodness'’ and so forth, i.o. a state In which none 
is less or more ; in short, a state in which there is not aggre- 
gation of less and more. The extractive import is, the state of 
not being an cdluct. Tho gtmas^ taken colleetiwly, when char- 
acterized by the condition of not being elTects, make up nature. 
Such is the sense.’ 

Hatnre is not, then, a substrate of the (fiims, hut tho very 
gums in a certain state, that of equivalence. 

?5JTrfq ?F 5iqr: 

tmd. ‘(loodness 

\ IC S 3 \ 

and ibc rest are substances, not .'>pedtie qiialitiefi ; for they 
themselves possess qualities, those of contact and separation, and 
also have the properties of levity, mobility, gravity, etc/ 

For the specific qualities, see the Bhashd-parmhchkidUf nine-* 
feieth stanza. 

It is a maxim of the Hindus, that endowment with quality 
is a token of substance alone. There cannot bo quality of 
a quality. 

The reason why goodness, passion, and darkness are called 
gums is supposed, by expounders of the S&nkhya, to be as 

follows-, ^ Tiarj^: 

<1 ■<} ‘O 

q^qqg^.Hfqi%ii«irFiiqiq?^rf?5t5ifqq!a^ra =q 1 

"O'® so • sa C ' < 

Ibid. ‘The term guna is applied, in this system, and also in 
the Veda and elsewhere, to these, poorness, pnwiw, afid iarkmUf 
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like gross things'? From nature arise effects, to re- 
quite the good and evil works of souls * First, among 
these effects, arises the great principle, or intellect; 
and, from it, the organ of egoism; and these, too, are 
unintelligent substances From the organ of egoism 
proceed eleven instruments and five rudiments. The 
latter are tenuous sources of the gross elements, earth 
and the rest The eleven instruments derived fiom 
the organ of egoism are the senses of sight, hearing, 
smell, taste, and touch, with the tongue, hands, feet, 
anal oriiice, organ of generation, and mind Intellect, 
the organ of egoism, and mind are all termed internal 


lieciiiiso they an* appliance*^ of tlic soul, ami they form 

thelinple-siraiidL'd roi>e, ia\ Uk* ^^rent p)vicip!i\ intellcd, 

and the iTst, \Nliich lands fiio soul a lu'ast, it weft,' 

(hina^ it must he ohser\i‘d, Hij^niiics rope, or eonl , and, likewac, 
quality ; hut not here, as haM‘ seen. 

t In tbeSrmUisa, it is not, (uih tht‘\\<n-Ks of s<mK that move 
nature to bring about n-wurd of g<»(uljiiKi e\il, in the development 
of the world, etc; hut nature ha.-' itself an intrinsic power of 
acting on behalf of the smil. 

♦ 

1 Sml'hya-pravachmKi-bhdHhiUhV- ‘l‘t ‘ And the f^oi/er 

is a hubstuntial lnti>rnal organ, having* seIf”Conscion.-ne''S for its 
affection. It is not stlf-con.^cionsness alone, bid inclmm tlmnof,' 
All the pEiiieiplfN of the Hfmkhya- intellect, the organ of 
egoism, unci mind, being, of emirsc, among them- -are said to be 

sub8taiic«B. 3 TEf ^ qwWiHfcT# ^Tofr 175 ] Ibid,, 

p, 46. * And this group of twenty-five frimipk$ is substanfciaL* 
Dr. 3, B. BalJantyne has strangely written: * Souls alone 
are, in the SInkhya, regarded m Huhstenocs.’— fott- 
Irastfd tMh Sinin Fhih»phy^ p. aavii, 
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organs, or, collecfeively, tbo internal organ.^ Certitude 
is the chstinguishing property of inielleet; to evolve 
self-consciousness, that of the organ of egoism ; atid 
to cognise diseriminatively, that of mind*' 


1 It seems, oftentimey, as if there were nt»t three orgnii'** ms 
much as one tripartite organ. Kach hin\i^\in\ fft-igu-ml) 

found stylod an oryan. 

f^a[c?^Kir3qrir?fS72'R: ifa iffii- 

q|R[ tlfaqg?r qlfs;: i 

Ovs* 

I ll'id., IK 117. Whr 

^ *0 S5 

internal organ, though single, comes to be, in ihelf, t'fUMe 

and partly efloet, by virtue merely of its dihtiuetion inie three 
states, those of mtdlcct^ eyoieer and mhid; like the seed, the 
germ, and the full-grown tree; as has bvoii said higher up. 

For this same reason, in the verso of the Vnyu md Miltsya, 

two of the P 2 irdnas, “ l^liud, the great principle^ undorHtanding, 
Brahma, city, intellect, knowledge, and Isvara,” mind and 

intellect are exhibited as synonyms.’ 

1 PiUmjala-Uiiskya^SrUika, MS 

*0 

lol 4, recto* ‘“The thinker,” the internal organ in general; 
since, in this system, that organ, which is one only, has, simply 
.on account of its possessing a variety of affeetions, a fourfold 
division.’ 

Thus, while, in the Sftnkhya, the internal organ has throe 
members, in the Yoga it has four. The Ycd&nta herein agrees 
*with the Yoga. 

’ aTEqwgnit 1 ‘Intelioct is certitude.’ So runs 
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the thirteenth aphorism of the Sdnkhya<‘pavaclmia^ Book II. 
Vijnana Bhikshii remarks on it : fjf I 

vO 

fFT^qUiWifqiSeWlor!' 1 31H5[- 

Sdnkliya-pavaclimm-bMshya, p. 115. 

‘Intellect is a synonym of the great principle. And its distin- 
guishing affection is certitude, or assuiance As for the enun- 
ciation 'O/ ikem as identical, it is because of the iion-diilerence 
between a property and that to which it belongs.’ 

In definition of egoism, it is said. 1 

I Ibid., p. 117. ‘ The egoizer is egoism. 

It pijgilres {kmoU) I (alimn) : hence %t is iomed egoizer. Compare 
kumhhakm^a, maker ofjarsy or fotter. It is a substantial internal 
organ ; and it is called egoism, because of the non^difference 
between a property and that to which it belongs.’ 

Strictly speaking, then, egoism is the pro|>erty of the organ 
of egoism. 

l^Imd is thus characterized by Taehaspati ^Osra ; 

^cfiT[ Rf rqqvROT: 1 

ftfcT i Tattva-kanmndi, p. 34. ' That, mind, 

\ 

is defined by a statement of tts distinguishing nature : “Mind”, 
here Is a cognizer discriminativcly. Mind is defined by its 
characteristic, cognizing discTiminativcly. A thing is at fmty 
indistinctly, perceived, by the senses, in the notion “This is 
smsikingk' Then the mind thoroughly settles, “ It m of this 
sort, not of that”.’ 

The translator has conformed, in the English of the body 
of the* page, to this explanation of sankaipa. 
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Soul, say the Sankhyiis, is sheer knowledge.’ Bui, 
on examination, it turns out to bo, with them, only 
nominally so. Eor, in all knowledge, properly so 
called, there is apprcdiensioii, (/r coeidtbn, o! some 
object; as, this is a jar, this is cloth, ek*. In Ihe 
Sankh}a, however, it is not this apprehension in* t' ig- 
nition, that is soul, or even a <|uaiity tfiereof: iliis 


VijnrnKL Hliik'nlni frnm tho fon‘\on\g vii‘W, and a'»‘'igna 

to the mind a fiinciion in addition tu s^tahiiin . cf^|f 

‘O 

fsqir- 

Oi • 

I SanJ^hya-piiirachamt'hhashyit, p, *Aijd 

thus it follows, that the chief ulTeetinii of hitnllect h eeriitiKlo ; 
that of the egoizGi*, oj^oisiu , and that thoNcs of tho iiiiiid arc 
rofiolittion {scinimijia) and irresolution {riAnfpf}. Eesohition is 
the willing to do : agroeahlv to tho oanon, ** Echolution $s Ihci 
mental act.” Irrosolntion is either indeeision, or a H|>eeiflo kind 
of misapprehenMou spoken of in the Yoga, It is not the 
cognizing a thi)uj togothor with ita properticH; for this, inwiiely, 
ihm to cognize^ m an aflection of mteUcetd 

* IFf ^ noji 1 

>0 

qof: ii 

Cn 

^cll Cited in the S&nhhga-prava£}ia7mrbMBhya^ p, < Know* 

ledge is not at all a property of the soul ; nor m it, in any 
way, a quality of it The soul is knowledge itself, and Is eternal, 
full, or self-sufficing, and ever happy,’ 

Vijufina professes to have taken this couplet from a Siiifiti f 
hut he does not designate the Smpti by name. 
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apprehension being an evolution from the internal 
organ, ■* This organ, it is averred, assumes the form 

i Sevend of the notes next after the excursus which hcie 
begins would have been dn creed hoin the pages to vhich they 
severally belong, had this excursus been cubjumed-^ as ehe it 
would have been — to the end ol the paiagrapb of Ibe text, on the 
inscntioncu of the soul and the sentience oi the iniernai oigan 
To any tyio m the Sankhj’a and Vedanta it is notoriuus, that 
cognition is an affection of th< internal organ. Heie is, howe\er, 

a pai-sase iu proof of tho as^ortion . 

O 

ijfrfqfa i tmv,i -laiDiiud', j». ‘And •'eilitude 

is the oporaney of intellect, it is cogniiiun ^ii aftt-ctioii ha\ing 
taken place of anv oin* of the senses, after they hvi\e apinehended 
their respective ubjccds, the inkdlcet’s durkiuss being oierpo\Nered, 
the intelleei’s prcpniub'rance of gcudiu-Ss is eulled cerutude, and 
alleetion, and cognition.* 

As nature, the great ro<d, is cinnponnded of three substances 
g!K»dncs.s, passion, and darkness, so are all its derivates, intellect, 
etc., i‘te. ; the eonsiituenl parts being variously proport ictiied 
for each. Intellect, ^vhen tUuknesH overweight in it, is torpid, 
and, when gmidness dues so, i'^ vivid, and cognizcB. 

It is not tropically, but Iiteradh, that ihc aiiection td ibe 
internal organ is said to be cognition. It is nut ,in instiumcnt 
of cognition, but cognition itself. This i^ evident from the 

ensuing words; 

'O ■<» 

^fq q^icrrfqq e?iqrf3[siei=r2[f 

SfRift ff qr q qasrif^i^qq 1 Sin kh lia'ff'aviwhmm- 

<9 

bMshfa^ p. 210. ‘ And those affections of intellect arc never unrc- 
cognlwd. If an nnrecogniaed existence of cognition, desire, happi.. 
ncaa, eto,, were granted, it must follow, that, Just as men are 
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of a jar, of clotb, etc. etc., and this evolution m tialiotf 


sometimes doubtful about ajar, or the like, whether it he e\«r{eut, 
or Bon-existent, they wouhl ha\e doubt ahtuu tla^ni : fhi-< dotihf 
taking the form of ‘‘Do I cognise, or not Ain I hapfn, 
or not ” ’ 

This Linguage, it in palpable, is ieie\aui only un regards 
veritable cognition, that which the Isat\aukan thiin denominate. 

Cognition, as being an allectioii of the inieinai 01143111, »*>, 
therefore, seen to be a tbiiig not belonging to the stniL 
A reflection of the aftection cognition, it is moreover niniit- 
tained, is cast on the soul. But what is lliis ? is it u matter 
of which any of ns are eonscioii"? According to the S.tnkhui, 
it is a cognition of the affection cognition just spoken of. Thus : 

I Ibid., p, 73. ‘And the reflection, in iutelltgen#, 

or the soul, of intellect is held in order to account for the soui\ 
cognition of intellect, along wBh the ohju-t.s Ix^rnc by it/ Again : 

hMsliya-v&Hiika, AIS fol. 8 \er 8 c» ‘And this foromanti»tnetl 
assimilation of mtelligenca to the aflection of intellect, its 
becoming of like aspect thereto, this very thing m the cognition, 
by mtelligenoe, or soul, of the affection of intellect which hm 
taken the shape of the object cognized/ 

The Naiyayikas hold four species of right notion (|imw<f), 
to each of which corresponds an instrument suited to it {prim&ni } ; 
but, in the Sankhya, these four species become three, by the 
inclusion 111 inference {anumiti), of cognition from rccognkiiig 
similarity (upamUi). These species of right notion become, 
however, in the Sankhya, instruments of other right notions 
lying beyond,— reflections, in the soul, of the former,— they 
at the same time retaining their character of right notions 
as regards their instruments, the senses, etc. The Sinkhy* 
has, therefore, two sets of species of right notion, and m many 
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an affection. Thus, the* cognition ‘ Tliis is a jar or 


ot instruments adapted to them. Vijn.'iua Bhikshu wiys : 

§:qtlf?q^qqH=r HWf J?5frF \ Saidhja- 

Vf O 

pad'achana-hhixahya^ p. 6i ‘And whether it, riyiit notion, 
bo a property of both intellect and feonl, or of but one of the 
two’ etc. 

By ‘property of nttellecf is meant ahectioii of intellect; and, 
‘by proptTty uf ^oul’, retiection, in the soul, of that aiieetion. 

In the same with the Sanskrit last cited we read: 

itnr^q i;?; a2:r 

i ^■^'srct ^ jRrlfa i sr-fe- ^ q?^- 

gf^|f^?Jr¥iq?lfq acTT atfjiwqgg SlflF- 

o D- so 

‘ Herts if tite fruit, right notion, is supposed 

to reside in son! alone, the affection of intellect exclusively is 
All instrument of right notion, and, if in intellect alone, the 
contact of a sense, etc , are exehisi\oly such an instrument. As 
• for the soul, it m only the witness (if right notions, not th.(‘ 
subject of them. And, if the soul’s apprehension and the 
mtollcctiml afTeciion are equally reckoned right notions, both the 
aforesaid, namely, the affeedion of intellect and the contact of 
a sense, etc., an* instruments of right notion relatively to those 
notions respectively.’ 

But the soul's apprehension is considered, by the Sftnkhyas, 

^ .. A At 

m the principal sort of right notion : ; 

STOtK: 1 'TVsrWW ^OTRt SJfxSfT 
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^ This is cloth’, is an affection of tho int*n'nal organ, 

fn^prir 1 Ibid., p. 65. ' But, m the commentary on i'nfanjali, 

Vyasa says, that appreheusiou rcsitlcnt m Uk* -mil n n*'ht nnUmi. 
For it is fitting, that the fruit should n'sidt' in tin* only, 
inasmuch as the operation of instruments ls for it. Tin ndore, 
in this Sankhya system likewise, the same, the pttsitton tliat the 
soul’s apprehension is right notion, is the fmemost opuiimi among 
the three enumerated.’ 

It has been stated, that the letloxtou, in the suul, of the 
internal organ’s aftectiou is the cognition of that alTcidhm, 
itself a cognition. But this coalition of eognitnm is not 
analogous to that which, in the Nyaya, is styled siinm'vcnicnt 
appiehension {anmyamsaya)^ or consciousness of cugiazmg. In 
this system, primary apprehension (vyavasaya) u iii iiic form, 
for example, of ‘This is a jar’, and the relati\c -uperumient 
apprehension is, ‘I cognize the jar’. This primary iipprclifin- 
sion is, as we know, in the Sankhya, an atfection of the internal 
organ, exemplified by ‘This is a Jar’, t‘tr ; and the rcllexion, 
in the soul, of such primary aiipreheusion, to which the SankhyaH 
give the name of psychic apprehension, agrees with it ip form. 
That is to say, it is ‘This is a jar’, not ‘ I cognize the jarh 
To show this, a passage lately given is hero repeated, with its 

continuation. Epg 

'NO -O 

l^qr^Rar^qtf^ i cie? . 

=grssqiitts?T SIS q;qrS'q«ir i^er^eqwqq^: i 

q a 1 ‘And this foronienlionod 

assimilation of intelligence to the affection of intellect, Its, 
becoming of like aspect thereto, this very thing is the cognition, 
by intelhgence, or soul, of the affection of intellect which h« 
taken the shape of the object cognized. And the form of this 
psychic cognition is precisely such as * This is a jar ’ etc. Elat, 
the aforesaid assimilation of intelligence to the affection of 
intellect could not be established. Tho form of the* cognilioa 
of the affection is not different from that of the affection itself. 
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But, in consequence of the proximiiy to each other 

Tho writer goes on to say, that a cognition in the foim of 
‘I cognisjG the jar’, which the NaiM'iyikas call a snpervemcnt 
apprehension, is only another aileetion of the internal organ . 

siCTg sfRrft i 

i ‘As £oi the cognition 

“ I cognize the -jar ”, I am miserable ”, or the like, it is merely 
another form of intellect. For the son! is iniiniitahle, and iinob- 
nnxious to eiior.’ 

For the soul to acquire cognitions would presuppose it exposed 
to mutability, argue the Sankhyas. They further maintain, 
that, in all cognitions, such ns ‘I know’, etc, etc., there is 
something of oiToneousncss ; for any noiion implicating ‘T’ 
imifies the soul with the inteuial organ. To keep good the 

ground, that the soul never <‘hangt's, nor errs, the thcon was 

set on foot, that all cognitions aii^e in the mind, and that 

only their reflexions touch the soul, and yet without at all 
aflecting its essence 

But the doctrine, alike of the Sunkhya and of the Nyfiya, 
that cognition and the consciousness of cognition are separate 
in fact IS mtulmi^sihle. When T cognize a jar, simultaneously 
I become conscious that T do so. What the Naiyayikas term 
supervenient apprehension, arising after the primary, cannot be 
cognition- it is remembrance. The Sslnkhvas’ reflexion, in the 
soul, of the primary cognition — their aflocTion of intellect — 
ig not, however, thought, by them, to present itself subsequently, 
but at the same time. Still, in postulating that reilexion as 
ft cognition «»f the primary cognitum, and as separate In fact, 
they also mistake. This kind of cognition of a cognition is 
not ft thing of which any <if us is cognizant; and it is to be 
rejected as ji figment. 

As is primary cognition, so likewise tbo cognition of it, 
ft reflexion of it, is mi evolution from the internal organ. For 
all reflexions, m that of the sun in water, arc, agreeably to 
the Slnkhjft, evolutions of intellect, '^.mr the extracts ro* 
oently made from the Patmjala-bh&shyn-vSfftiliftf we are told: 
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of the internal organ and the soul, caoli is reflected 


^ s 'O 

qricP^ I iifc7fsp^5i®$^Tis?f 

fq^f^cT^rd; I stc5!r5Tqtq fR'f^rrqiRgfeqft'qmw? 

Iff f^^lfcf l^^^ccTT^ ^1 ‘^y reptileil tlio ohjoctitm, 

that, since intellect and soul are colourlC'.", there can ht? iiu 
reflexion of them in each other. Foi, by the \ocabIe ‘ reflexion ^ 
is here intended an e\olution from intellect, m the likonesH nf 
each, cast upon each , i.e., in soul, in the similitude of intellect, 
and, in intellect, in the similitude of soul : and also beoaiise 
the reflexion of the sun, etc., in water, etc., is nothing but mi 
evolution from intellect, in the Ukenesh of the huh, etc.’ » 

• We thus see, that the Sankhyas consider not only primal^ 
cognition, but their secondary cogidtioii also, fuditioim uh it 
is, to be merely an evolution from the internal organ, and no 
quality or urue affection of the soul. Tht* relation of such 
secondary cognitions to the soul ns no more intimate than 
that of a bird to the branch on which it pcrcboH, 

The psychic apprehension of the Sankhyas, the reader should 
rest assuied, is the very reflexion of the internal organ’^ affection, 
and not something produced, by that reflexion, in the houFs 
nature. From the passage of the Pakw/<%ia-bhmhiia-mrUiIm, at 
page 49, it is manifest, that the soul’s cognition of an intellectual 
afiection is identically the reflexion of it, there spoken of m 
the assimilation of intelligence to that affection. Further proofs 
of this are as follows: 

IRrcTT OTrq f1%bi q: I 

I Smhhya-’pramchaim-bhdshya, p, 57. * With us, the 

possessor of right notion is the pure intelligent one, soul ; and 
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in the other. Hence, the affections of the internal 


the instruiiiont of right notion is affection of the uitcinal organ. 
Right notion is reilexion, in the mtelligont one, of the affections 
aforesaid, which have assumed the forms of the objects eogni/ed 
by those aifections.’ 

Of the throe opinions touching light notion, us nisirumonts, 
and its subject mentioned at pp. 48-b, the one Ihcie designated 
as most eminent is adopted iiho\e. 

Yvasa’s commentaiy on the Yoga Aphorisms states, that 
inteilect notifies things to the soul. This notification is explained 

by the iiiiuotatoi' , 

I Patanjaln-bhashifa-va'iUila, ]\IS fol 7, recto. 

* And notification is intellect's depohiting m intelligence, oi soul, 
<|}>jccts borne by itself, in the shape <‘f lelii-xions.’ 

qqfa i fisrffq 

vs VC sa 

friq: i ^ ^ qfioilRliqit 1 IM. ‘The 

drift is thus: though the soul, is sheer mtelligcmce, and un- 
alterable, sill! the refiexions, in the soul, of the affections of 
intelh'Ct, which have taken on the forms of the objects cognised, 
are the soul’s affections. And there cannot be, in consequence 
of these unreal affections, any alteration in the soul.’ 

Hence we are to understand, that the reflexions themselves, 
in the hou], of the infernal organ’s affections, ^\hich may bo 
cognition, will, acti\ity, happiness, or miserv, are the soul’s 
cognition or knowing, ami the soul’s (‘xperienee of will, activity, 
etc,, etc. They are designated as false, in the Sinkhya, not 
because they are nonentities, but because they are not what 
they seem to be ; that is to say, howe\ or they may appear 
to be affectionH of the soul, they are not so in reality, and 
work no change of any sort in its nature. Consistently enough, 
the Sinfehyas apply the epithet ‘unreal* to the reflexion of 
a rose In crystal. Here again, according to them, the reflexion 
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organ, in the shape of a jar, of elofch, etc,, are retlecfcetl 


IS not non-existent Onlv it docs imt hdoni^ inlicnxntily to fin 
crystal, to wliicli it seems so to hclnui;. 

etw gffiE?R5r5!fcf?[i ii!?ie?3rfeJir 

S5 NO 

sJ5 

TaUvn-MuMUcU, p. 8. ‘This soul— h> reaM-u ot tin- cognitutu, 
the happiness, etc., \\hicli actually n^itlo fii tin pnhcii'lo intt-l- 
lect— from roeehing their rclbxiui.r, and In in being a- iitiiliiu'd 
thereto, as it were, becoincN pn-stS'ed of nognitson, ha|ipin»»'«>, 
and the rest. In this wse is the intelligent one, nuuI, In-netiled 
by them, tho^e reiicxious.’ 

Yijnclna Bhikshii, speaking of the s< nl, which named, in 
the text ho is scholiaaing, by a word of the h inmine g. luh i\ sajs ; 

f^qrfk f^i^isrnqr 

■*0 

jala-bh&sliya-vdritilea, IMS foh 84, \or.su. ‘ “ Pro|n'rtns,” llie 
specific qualities recited in the Vai^esbika s\fitein. Whh tlies* 
qualities soul is unconneeted throughout threefold time, namely, 
time past, piesent, and future. Such is the g< use, Tlu refore, 
i 0 ,, on this interpretation of ‘’properties”, for all that the cuiii- 
mon qualities, contact, number, dimension, etc., appertam to the 
soul, it matters not.’ 

The specific qualities which tho VaiiieshikaH refer to the soul 
are cognition, will, and happiness, among otherB. These, as wt 
perceive, the Sankhyas altogether deny to the mnl 

3Trcq%w3fi?;ir 

fes<g5T |%ciV erg ^r^qtuqt: fSErij i 

Ibid., foL 80, recto. ‘Moreover, since the discrimination of the 
soul from other things than intellect may ho acquired evim 
from the Nyaya and Vaiseshila, the peculiar office of the 
Sankhya and Yoga, and common to them, is the discrimination 
of soul from intellect.’ 
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in the soul. Consequently, the reflection, in the soul, 


It is because the Nyilya and Vaiseshika describe soul so as to 
make it one with the Saiikhya ‘ intellect; \ that VijUdua Bhikshii 
reputes those doctrines inadequate to communicate, in its integ- 
rity, a correct knowledge of discrimination. 

The origination, in the soul, of cognitions would betoken 
the soul to he changeahle : and it is argued, by the Sankhyas, 

that It is unchangeable. qftoiT- 

■a 

j Sd^Mya-puiracJmna-blidshyaf j). 22. ‘Because, 

solely on account ot the rise of properties other than the 
common qualities, a thing is said to ha^e undergone a change.’ 

Those other properties are the spe<*ific qualities lately referred 
to. They include eognition, will colour, ta'-te, etc. 

qfiqfflt R qqqjq- 

1 Ibid., p. 7b. ‘ And also because by tbc expression 

* cogniying an obiect ’ is meant sinipl} assimilation to an 
object. And that assimilation to an object cannot he, in the 
ease of the soul, from alteration ; as happims in the ease of the 
internal organ. By consequence, it turns out to be oxelushely 
ki the form of retlcxion. Such is the direction indicated.’ 

qiT ikqqsi qq qq qftdtfa 1 q^qw- 

so * NO 'C NS 

qf^tqiftccTtqf^: 1 IbW., 1 >. 06. ■ r.ut. if tlip ground 

of the souls being thought void of quahtieh ho en<iiiirod, the reply 
is, that the soul’s will, etc., cannot ho etornnl ; for their origl- 
natednesR Is evidenced iiy eonseiousnoss. If originated qualities 
of soul were admitted, it would be incident to mutation.’ 
Cognition is hero denoted by the suppletive expression after 

* wlir. 
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of the affection apprehension is she soul's approhen- 


ffiftfr! HF^qtU- 

■•3 O 

JTtuq? |fcT m m I qf?: % 

5qq?>q'iT ?f3T qt?at 4 qw- 

i PitanJalaMdshifiM'dittika, MS fni. lili, 

^5 

verso. ‘Bui, sliould it be asked, ^^I^y tlu' Sfiukhwi ®»iui Yoga 
are so eager to establish that houi is imnuitablt‘, heiirkoiu if, 
m the state of omaiicipaiion, any property of tlo* soul, such as 
cognition and the like, were to perish, then, owing to this defect 
of loss, emancipation could not, any more than jH*nur) I*® the 
supreme aim of the soul.’ 

The meaning is, that such evanescent things a^ cognitinn, 
will, and so forth, cannot have existence in the state of lilieHitJon. 
If they wore the sours qualities, the h»nil would lose something 
by being liberated. Hence, to save il from liability to loss, 
they are represented as ha\ing ne\cr belonged t<i the sou!. 

*T 1 Sdnkhya-pravmhana- 

bJidshya, p. 96. ‘ Non-oternal cognition eunnot appertain to the 
eternal soul ’ 

Attention should be paid to the circumstance, that, in the 
hankhya, the term ‘ cognition ’ (jnto) dtmotea two distiiu-t tilings. 
One of them is that which we all so denomimifce. This is reaKy 
the apprehending of objects ; and, to ns, this alone deserves the 
name it bears. This cognition is that on which we have 
hitherto been dwelling. But, again, the Sftnkhyas apply the 
appellation of cognition to the soul itself, which they alio style 
intelligence, the intelligent one, etc. Here, however, cognition 
is so but nominally ; as it is not one with apprehiiwion of objocli. 

Cognition as denoting soul, it is laid down, Is eternal. 

■feof Ic^Ht Sdnkhya-sdm, MS fol. 17, reelo, * There- 

'ione, the cognition of soul, which soul iteoH is eternal, Is ehernald 
That this cognition, by which the soul Itoilf is Intended, is 
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sion* In fehe Sankhya cioctrine, then, whether appre- 
hension be considered as an affection of the internal 

cognition only in name, is thus shown . rf 

0\ ND 

5iFiT^atTRii%553r:?q^r[1qffcr^q q^qqw^ 

NO O so 

I PdtauJala-bhashya~vd7Uilai MS fol. 130, \erso. 

‘ In the foregoing ^^entencc, Yu]navalkya,— for the purpose of 
setting forth, that, in liberation theie is the attainment of the 
soul’s supreme aim, which is the removal of the experience of 
all misery, — has, bv the words “After departure there is no 
coDseiousne.ss ”, expressi'd, that the soul, though essentially cogni- 
tion, knows nothing thioughout the duration of liberation.* 
TliUh, oven when liberated, the soul continues to be cognition. 
If this cognition were that which apprehends objects, the soul 
would be cognizant. Yet it does not po.sse3s, when einamipated, 
any nmre sentience than a stone. 

I’he cognition just spoken of, that which does not apprehend, 
in ctouial The other, which apprehends, and which resides in 
the soul, as a reflexion, is non-ctenuiL 

S3 

SdnlchiiU’Sdra, IMS fol. 26, recto. ‘Also the intelli- 
gent onc.*H witnessing is imponnAnent ; it being the leflexion of 
objects.’ 

Since it IS but a reiiexion, it lasts only duung the presence 
of that which is rejected. 

It has been abundantly nnule clear, that the cognition in 
question is not intiinsic to the soul, KeviTtheless, the S&nkhyas 
are wont to use langmige from which it seems as if they believed, 

that the soul itself, as relleetnd into, were this cognition, 

NO 

I Ibul, fol. 28, H'Cto. *In truth, I, soul, am 
the cognition « f aHections of the internal organ.* 
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organ, or as a reflection, in soul, of tiiat affociian, it 
does not appertain to soul, or is not intrinsic to if. 

But this is deceptive. The oxpl.inatKtn is ihu-. rhi i as 
crystal which is receiving the roili'xinn nf a rust i- tu le 
red, so the soul, fiom receiving the rd!(>\iO!s ot infriJiM-iual 
affections, is said to be cognition. Tn the flrht case, it is, le.dlj, 
the reflexion of the rose that is red, and, in tin* iuuond case, 
it is the reflexion of the affections, not -onl, that !s cognitiHri. 

Though the Sfinkhyas contend strenuoii-Iy. th.it the *.11! is 
inoognitive, still, with an uneasy cnnsfiun'^ne'S ilnil tlu ir \U'W 
in this behalf is not entirely correct, tlnw compound the nutter 
by giving to the soul the titles of cognition, l:nta\ ledge, intidli- 
gence, etc., and yet lefuso to accept the legit nnule coiu« 'jUtmees 
of such a procedure. And this fact will a'-sist us to nndorstaiic! 
a singularity connected with the fiankbya .system. .\n simh 
cognitions as ‘I will’, ‘I am happy’, etc. etc., say ad vocal ch, 
are erroneous; since qualities which are not proper to t lap soul 
are, thereby, attributed to it. Le.ss erroncouH, aeeording to 
those philosophers, and erroneous un a different ground, is tlio 
cognition ‘I know*. Hero, fhey sa\, there is not the utfrihution 
to soul of a property alien to it, but, ntther, the snppt'sing that 
cognition is a property of the soul, whereas it is Its essence* 
The untenableness of this is obvious. For it is md that eogiii- 
tioii, falsely so called by the Srmkhyns, namely, the essence of 
the soul, that is cognized in the eonseiousmssH * I know’, l»nt 
that cognition which is truly the apprelieuBion of ol^Ject^. \ml 
this latter cognition is neither the aonl itself, nor a property 
of it. No more, on account of this cognition, Is the smil real 
cognition, than it is a real oxperieneer of happiness and iiilaory, 
by reason of the reffexions of them. For, in the S&nkhya, 
happiness, misery, will, and activity, no less than cognition, 
are evolutions from, and affections of, the internal organ. Their 
reflexions, not themselves, come in contact with the «ml. 

To recapitulate . the Sankhya holds, that all true eognitioiw 
are evolutions from the internal organ. A primary eognitioti, 
as ‘This is a jar’, is an affection of that organ, and also an 
evolution from it ; and its reflexion falls upon the huiil This 
reflexion is psychic, or secondary, apprehension ; and it lllewla# 
is an evolution from the internal organ. 
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Similarly, will and activity also are affections of the 
internal organ A Soul, by reason of receiving their 

Fiu'thermoro, al&o the cognition ‘ I cognize the Jar ’ is an 
affection of the internal organ. Its history is this. The soul, 
along with a reflexion of the affection of the iiiiernai organ, 
such as ‘This is a jar’, is reflected into the internal organ. 
This second reflexion is the aifeciion cf the inteiiiul organ in 
the form ‘ F cognize the lar ’ , and, like all reflexions, it is an 

e\olution from the mteinal organ. 

•o 

i SmIchya-]}ravacha7ia-hMshya, p. 73. ‘The 

reflexion of intelligence into intellect is supposed with a view 
to accounlj foi the perception of intelligence ’ It is meant, that 
the soul, when it has leeeived the leflexioii of an aiiection of 
the uiternal organ, to the end lhai it ma;s behold itself possessed 
oi that reflexion, must be reflected back into that organ , just 
as a man’s face must b<‘ rellected into a mirror, in order that 
he may see himself. The reflexion into the infernal organ must 
be refieett'd ba(‘k into the soul ; and this is the sours self-mspec- 

tion. fxSfrai 

*0 

q'^'7 l iwa., p. IC,. • objects of right 

sa K 

notion, nnmoly, nature, soul, etc., are perceived, when borne by 
tjie afleclion known as instrument of right notion, and when, 
in eonjunction with that affection, reflected m the soul.’ 

The notion ‘ I ’ is an alTectimi of the iniernal organ; but the 
object of that notion ia soul . f<»r the aflection ‘ I ’ is nothing 
hut the soul reflu'ted into the internal organ. Hence, the 
notions, or aUcctions, of that (Ugan, in the form ‘ J cognize or 
am happy', and so forth, mean, that the soul cognizes, or 
Is happy, etc. 

qfWIFl?!! 51# 

NS 

1 o %0 

Fatanjal^bhmhya-vif UiMi MB fob 35, verso. ‘That evolution 
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reflecfcions, aeeotmts itself, from .i wilier ami 

a doer ; and, of course, it befalls it to t‘xperieiiee happi- 
ness, misery, Elysium, ilcll, birtli, etc* , the fruits 

of good and evil works. For, since the soul, !a)t 

actually a doer, misapprebendingly thinks its* ‘If tau*, 

wliich. is certitude about, i.o. ft, -muid ami lUhrr 

objects being estabJisbed to belons; to thf nin'llect, il^, fb.it 
evolution's, effects, uumuly, v.iU, !i(*fi\ity, happintss, miNti'y, 
desert, impression {sansMra], are estubU^lied to In* p'opJTticfi 
of the intellect solely.* 

31|fR: ^ 1! ‘vV II 

fpcT.-^R^OIfllfn: g fifenfqr l SavHya.ivwwhnna- 

hMshya, p. 220 ‘“The egoizer, not the soul, is tht‘ 

That internal organ which has egoism tor it-^ eharactcrHtic 
affection is the ogoizor. It alone is endowf'd with actuiiy,' 

The fifty- fourth aphorism of the Saiihhya-ftrum'hamit i'*ook 
VI, is included above. 

Since the Sdubhyas consider the internal crgHii to he the 
real agent, or doer of works, the \irtuc and \iee arising from 
the works are supposed to be that organ's properties,- or evo“ 
lutions from it, as they are styled, — and not properties of ihfi 
soul. Hence, in the penultimate passage of Sanskrit, desert 
is comprehended among the properties of the internal orgaiij^ 
Desert denotes both merit and demerit. 

Hf fa: f 1 

|Rt I Ibid., p. 35. * Nature executes works, which have 

fruits, good and evil* Moreover, nature, tanging the thri® 
worlds at will, eats those works, in the fruit.* 

Not nature itself, but nature in its evolution, the internal 
organ, is here spoken of as executing works and eating their 
fruit 
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it IS In’oiight into the bondage of experiencing those 
fruitsA This is what it is for the soul to be bound. 
By the statement, that the soul, on admitting the 
retiexions of will, activity, and other qualities of in- 
tellect, raisapprehendingly looks upon itself as an 
agent, etc., we are to understand it to he meant, that 
the soul docs not really so look upon itself : foi , as 
we have remarked, in the Sankliya system, it has, in 
truth, no apprehension, both this and misapprehension 
being affections proper to the internal organ A The 
souFs being niisapprehensive is nothing else but its 
receiving tiie reflexion of this misapprehension,*- an 

tcnsrra: i Pdf miiala-bhashya'Vartf licit, fol 57, reeto. *For 

■o 

the egoistic notions, “ r do and the like, ai'(% through their 
production of merit and demerit, the cause of the entire 
imhonse.’ 

It is meant, that, when a man thinks, ‘ I am a doer ha 
incurs vice or virtm* from his doings. To the end that their 
fruit may be reaped, it is that the world is produced, 

fr Jirsscnft; i 

'O 

1 Ibid., foi. 8, recto. This is an isolated ver.se, of 
unknown paternity. 

« The properties miser) and ignorance arc nature’s, not soul’s/ 
After quoting as abo^c, Vijnaiia Bhikshu observes, that this 
and similar passages deny ignorance to the soul. 

See also the Kocoiid passage from the Taitra>kaumud% given 
at p, 15. 

*35^ srfMwtfwr 

I Sin'khya-prmmhftna-bMskya, p. 214. ‘And this 
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affection of intellect. In fact, neither ifc at all 
misapprehend, nor does it at all apprehoiuL 

On tills topic the followers of the Sankhya allow 
themselves in singular theories, intolliiiibie only at 
the cost of close attention. That the soul Hhould be 
made out destitute of all specitic qualitb^sd such as 
apprehension, will, etc,, is most niatcriiil to tlioir liinvs ; 
and hence they alto^^ether r(}fuse to it llie posHOHsion 
of apprehension. Now, misapprehension itself is a 
species of apprehension, mistaken apprehension ; ® as 
the taking nacre to be silver. Thus they are driven 
to regard both sorts of apprehension, the true and 
the false, as affections of the internal organ, oi' re- 
flexions, in the soul, of those afiections. 

The precise mind of the advocates of the Sanffhya, 
when they call activity an affection of the iniornal 
organ, and say, that only from niisapprohcnsioii does 
the soul esteem itself an agent, will now become cLar 
to the reader. As is the case with apprehension, will, 
and activity, so is it with happiness and misery. That 
is to say, they are all evolutions from the internal 
organ and their reflexions in the soul are tlm souFs 

non-disorimiaation, an affoefeion o! the internal organ, hecoinos, 
in the shape of reflexion, as it were a property of soul*’ 

'bIcI aTRfir fjf’l'JI: 1 ibid., p. 96. ‘Thoreforo iho 

soul is without qualities.’ 

But eompare what is said at the foot of page 89. 
s See the note at p, 15, 

%xibr4igsfq fef«: 

•chma-bhMshyay p. 113. ‘Though the qualities, happiaegg, 
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becoming bappy or miserable,^ Again, either a fresh 
affection of the internal organ, cognizing the sonl, 
when happiness or misery is reflected therein, or the 
reflection, in the sonl, of such an affection, is the 

misery, etc , arc properties of the internal organ, “ there ”, 
namely in the sonl is their “residence”, or abiding, in the 
form of rcilexions, “owing to non-discrimination”, as a cause/ 
The aphorism elucidated in the eleventh of the sixth Book 
Hapjiiness, misery, merit, and demerit are all called evolu- 
tions from the internal organ; and the first two are likewise 
teimcd affections ol that organ. All aficetions of the internal 
oigan are held to be objects of conseiousno&s. Cognition, will, 
activity, happiness, misery, and aversion, being objects of this 
sort, are aftVt*tions ; but merit, dement, and impression, not 
being objects of coiiscionsne-^s, arc not Mcwed as affections. 

1 4 . distinction is groundlessh taken, by the Sankhyah, 
between happiness and misery and the experience thereof. 
Happiness and misery, they say, reside in the internal organ ; 
and the refleeiions of them, cast on the soul, are the soiiFn 
experience of them. Hence it is, that they called the soul the 
oxperien cor— of happiness and of misery, to wit, But that 
experience, since it is only a reflexion, and therefore an evo- 
lution from the internal organ, and not intrinsic to the soul, 
is considered to be false. 

c 

|fa i Smhhya-s&rat hIS fol, 30, recto. * Another bondage 

is the reflection, in intelligence— immutable, unafleoied, ether- 
like— of the intellect’s misery; and it Is the souPs experience 
of misery, fhis too is false in the mirror of intolligenee, or 
soul/ 

■ It is ^ observable, that though the SinkhyM distinguish 
between' happiness and misery and the experience of them— 
taking the former to be affections of the internal organ, and 
0 
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soul’s cognizing itself as happy or miserable ; ^ and in 
this consist all its bondage and ■wrelcheclnc'ss. To 
escape from this wretchedness, he who listens to the 
Sankhya, and ponders and revolves it, and derives 

the latter to be reflections of those allectioiis, on tliu 

soul— still they give to these latter as well, the name of 
happiness and misery* 

m: l Shahya-vrava- 

S3 O O 

chana-hMshya, p. 10. ‘Happiness and misery reside in the 
soul likewise, in the form of reflexions.’ 

1 The reflexions, in the soul, of the interna! organ’s 
aSections, happiness and misery, are the soul’s happiness and 
misery. Then the soul, together with those reilexions, is 
reflected into the internal organ: and thus is consfeiliited that 
organ’s affection in the form of ‘ I am happy or * am 
miserable’. Afterwards, the reflection of those reth'xiform ailoc- 
tions IS oast upon the soul, and this ih its physic appre- 
hension of them: in other words, it is the soul't} cognition, 
‘ I am happy ’, or ‘ I am miserable 

S3 nD ^ 

iwraRifkftiTirqiRiwiq- 

so 

iFira; j^^^rWrT^'nwiwfifa i p. s®. >ia 

order to account for the complex cognition, “I am happy**, 
or the like, we believe, that the very affection of inteljeci 
takes on a similar form. Acknowledging that there is only 
the assimilation of the soul to that affection, aianely by the 
soul’s receiving its reflexion, we do not hold that there !§, 
in the soul, any form but that of such affection received by 
the soul as a reflexion. Por, if we held an ladepeadittt 
form in the soul, it would follow, that it, the fiMil, ii 
changeable.’ 

Cbmpare what is said at p, 42, about the affeclioift of Iht 
iulemal organ, in the form hf * I oogmae the j«: *, and ito to* 
flexion in the soul. 
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from it this discriminative knowledge, that to do and 
to experience are qualities of nature alone— for the 
internal organ is an evolution of nature; and the soul 
is in every way distinct from nature, and is, in reality, 
neither doer nor experience!' of happiness or of 
misery,^ and is unchangeable — is released from the 
captivity of nature. Dor it is a dogma of the Sankhya, 
that for shamefastness, nothing surpasses nature. So 
long as soul does not detect her, she spreads her 
toils; but, directly when her delusive play is noticed, 
she flees, in confusion, from soul, and her face is 
never beheld again.2 Accordingly, when the soul has 
acquired right apprehension, accumulated works, are, 
by its eflicacy, done away. And, inasmuch as it no 

I Soe the passage from the Sdnhhiia-sdra, gnen at p. 44. 

'C o o 

j Sixt} -first stanza of the tSanMya-hdriM. opinion 

IB, that nothing is more coy than nature; which, on finding 
iherself beheld by the soul, does not again come in .sight of 
him.’ 

q%ir1il3f5::^Tcr!q^5flf5:5>q2#I5fq 5sf5r- 

arqi: afs: qq^ q^ JF^q^qq psqgwiT i sinmna- 

•C O' O' 

prmMham-bhishya, p, 154* * Nature, also when her defeote, 
namely changeableness, the being filed with misery, etc., have 
been observed by the soul, abashed, never again approaches 
him ; like as a woman of good family.’ 

Such is the dwcriptioh found of nature, though, in the con- 
templation of the Sfinkhya and Yoga systems, it is an insen- 
tient prinolple. 
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longer deems itself a doer, its current works, or those 
which it does day by day, do not devolve upon it 
either merit or demerit. Only to exhaust the evperi* 
ence of fruetescent works, has it to remain in its 
body ; and, when these works shall have received iiuar 
full requital, it will relinquish the bod}, and there 
will be no more fear, for it, of Elysium, or of 11**11, 
or of metempsychosis, since then no works will ap- 
pertain to it, the experience of which will it to 

tenant a corporeal frame. 

In connexion with this subject, wdiat I have said 
above should be kept in remtmibrance ; tliat, agreeably 
to the Sankhya, neither apprehension nor misappre- 
hension actually belongs to soul, both being (pialities 
of the internal organ. ^ Therefore, the cognition, * Tam 
distinct from nature, and am unchangeabltE, is an 
affection of the internal organ : and this organ is an 
evolution from nature. So it is to he understood, that, 
as nature, by means of its evolution, misapprehension, 
binds the soul, so no less, through its evolution, right 
apprehension, does it set the soul free. Iloneo nature 
is both the captivator and the emancipator of the 
soul.^ According to the Sankhya doctors, the entire 

^ 1 Ibid., p. 48, 

‘And diserimination and non-discrimination, both wlucjh are 
affections, belong to the mind alone.’ 

The discrimination spoken of, that is to say, hetwmn soul 
and nature, is the right apprehension mentioned in the text, 
which IS to be acquired before emancipation can he 
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otBce of nature is to bring about the experience and 
the liberation of the souL^ Nay, these authorities 
even declare, that, in truth, the soul is neither bound 

rti:rafira?ir^ i cM w 

I Ibid. ‘ Thus, to whatever soul nature 

shows ithelf, as not disciiminated therefrom, that very hoiil, and 
no other, does it hold captive, through junction, by force of 
the nnpiessioii of that iion-djscummatiun. In like manner, to 
whatever soul it .-.hows itself, as discriminated therefrom, that 
very soul it releases, through dis]iuictiou from itself, by the 
destruction of the impression aforesaid ’ 

S3 S3 SS 

\3 n3 

q?rfq 5fi!gq?r #^rsfq avrfq 

\ so 

iftSfr 1 Ibid., pp. 110-1. -Nature’s fabricating the 

world IK for the purpose of liberating the soul — naturally freed 
from the bondage of misery — from the misery which iS m ii, 
in the form of reilexioub, or from that misery it'hkh ts an 
aff&cUon of the mternal organ^ and is connected imth the soul 
through the relation of reflexion. Or natm&'s fahncaiing the 
world IS for its own behoof, i.e. to deliver itself from veritable 
misery. Though the aim, in creation, is experience, as well 
as emancipation, the latter alone ia specified, because it holds 
the chief place,’ 

The first aphorism of the Sinhhya-pramchanat Book II, is 
here commented on. It is cited in short in the next extract. 

By nature’s creation for itself we are to understand, that it 
creates mclusively for itself, while officially creating for souL 
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nor freed, but that bondage and freedom both ap|H‘r« 
tain to nature; as is distineUy set forth in tlio sixty- 
second sBanza of the Smkhyakdrikfi,^ 

The words subjoined make this evident : 

fqqr Q-^errsfq i % 

■<3 

ngrfREt ^a^frfrrqqirffj i jwd., p. 

151. * But, if it be said, that creation, hy ih laid down 

—in tJie sentencej “ For the liberation of tbe airmdy liberated 
soul, or for itself” — to be for its own, i.o. for nututr*s sake 
also ; :t is admitted. Still, abstractedly from st'rvit u of the soul, 
there cannot be nature^s service of itstdf. For the gotnl jp bi 
done for itself, by nature, is the delueranco of ithelf from tbe 
soul, whose experience and emancipation it has brought to 
effect.’ 

But how, it may be asked, does nature free the soul by 
forming the world? The ensuing extract will disclose the 
singular view which the advocates of the Snnkhya cherish on 

this point: 

TOr«if i lua., p. 1.%. -By trens- 

'O n8 

migration of the subtile body, through birth, is immedi- 

ate discrimination. From this comes the souFs aim, amaaolpu- 
tion. Such is the meaning.* 

We are now enabled to see in what sense it is understood, 
that nature aims to liberate the soul hy creating the world# 
In furnishing the soul with a body, mind, senses, ete#, It ca- 
pacitates the soul to obtain knowledge, which lilewlie It brinp 
into existence; and by this knowledge the soul beoomes un- 
fettered. 

’ ewr^ ^ fl I 

^ 5^ =q siHT«Rr iiffe: I 
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Such are the chief doctrines of the Sankhya and 
Yoga. But, m I have already remarked, there is 
this great distinction between these systems, that the 
latter recognizes God, while the former ‘denies Him,‘ 

‘Therefore, in reality, not any soul is bound, or freed, or 
transmigrates; it is nature, in relation to various sowZs, that 
transmigrates, is bound, and is freed.’ 

I Smlhya-p avacJimia- 

>o 

bMsliya^ p. 155. ‘ Bondage and release belong to nature alone ; 
because to it, ni truth, belongs misery.’ 

Respecting the bondage of soul, the same author says: nfci- 

^ m: i iwa., ?. ao. 

‘ The bondage of the soul, consisting %n its connexion with misery, 
whioh is redexional, is unreal. This is the import.’ 
t The ninety-second aphorism of the ISdnhhya-yravacMnay 

Book I, is t ‘Since the being of iMvara is not 

proved.’ 

aTHFff: m: Tattm-lcmmuM, 

j), Si. ‘ “ Oommenoement,” i.e. creation, is executed by nature 
exclusively, not by I’^vara.’ 

Long arguments are entered into by the commentators who 
wrote the S&nkhya^pravachana-bhdskya and the Tattva-haumiidi, 
to disprove God’s existence. At the same time, neither Vijnina 
Bhikshu nor VSohaspati Mi^ra was a thorough-going Sankhya, 
This is shown as to the former, by the fact that he strives 
strenuously to excuse the one error, as he rates it, of the system 
he BO largely endorses. 

The Yoga, a\owedIy indeed, is thoistic; but, on near scrutiny, 
we find this olaim to bo futile. The God of the Yoga differs 
In no respect, psychically, from its man or beast. His spirit 
is as inoopitlve as a clod; and his imiemal organ, which 
creates the world, and which la omniscient, and omnipotent, Is 
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The Sankhyas hold, that the Yoda had !io autiior. 
Yet they do not, like the Mimansakas, contend, that 
it has existed from eternity. They say, that, at the 
beginning of ’each renovation of the nniverse, it has 
issued from the mouth of Brahma, Ilo was no con- 
scious composer of it, however: it simply csc.aped 
from him like an expiration. Thus the HankhyaH, 
though maintaining that the Veda originated fi’oni 
Brahma, would have it to be authorless. And they 
further declare, that, often as the •aniv(*rse has been 
redintegrated, the Veda has as often been produced 
without the least variation whatever, and tinis has 
retained the same form from all duration of limed 

an avolution from nature. In the matter of ctnudprOf'CiK'u— 
or, rather, all-pervadingness— ho pos''t'?sCh it, indetHi , lut su 
does e^ery other spirit, down to that of a tree. 

Patanjala-hMshyavaritilm, MB fol. S7. recto. *An for iho 
custom, m Yoga treatises, of saying, that the .supreme I’svttra 
is omniscient, etc., it is in compliance with popular usage.’ 

’ H feTcoT 11 II H 

v3 

iqt qsu 3i5iT37?a3Tr^ sfaisfinr ^ 

sa 

I Sm^hya-^ravachana-hMshya, pp. 

*“The Vedas are not eternal, since there in scripture for ihmr 
originatedness,” There being the scripture, ** If®, Brahmi., per- 
formed austerity, and from him, so doing, the three ¥edas 
were produced”, the Vedas are not from eternity- This is the 
sense.’ 

The forty-fifth aphorism of the Sinkh^a-pramclmna^ Bewk 
y, is herein included* 

Still the Sinkhyas do not acknowledge, that the Vedw woM 
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Strange, indeed, are the tenets that have been 
enumerated . Great labour, as we see, has been ex- 
pended for the one end of proving, that the soul must 
be regarded as devoid of apprehension, will, activity, 


flompoi,ea by Brahma. 

N3 

OsO -o 

^q=RT5r: gsRraiiT m i ®tdt !fr ^ qh^^rr: i 
fl'-qr ?i%: 1 fR§c5?q qfcTt 

wt? Ibid, pp. 182-3. ‘ Not from the 

more fact of its being uttered by a person, can one say there 
is producediiess of a thing by that person ; since it is not the 
wont to speak of the respiration of deep sleep as the production 
of a person : but, by reason of its production consciously, a thing 
is satd to be produced by a person. The Vedas however, just 
like an expiration, and by virtue of desert of souls, issue, 
spontaneously, from Brahma, without ever being consciously 
produced ly hun. Hence they arc not productions of a person. 
•And thus the scripture: “This, which is the Ihg-vcda, is the 
elfiation of that great being.” ’ 

The last extract, if full} ghen, would be seen to recite the 
other divisions of Y(‘da, the Yajush, etc. 

In proof of the assertion -in the last sentence of the paragraph 

lo which this note is attached, ^\e read • ^ 

esrr^qRgqtgqffR-i^q^rfq 1 iwa., p. isa. ‘Anathe 

sO o* o 

texts of scripture declaratory of the eternalness of the Vedas 
signify, that the course of their uniform verbal collection has 
never been departed from at the tbms of the several rmomitons 
of ike universe.^ 
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happiness, misery, and ali other (|tiaIitios. For it h 
asked, if apprehension, will, and the like, bo allowed 
to soul, and these qualities be proved natural to iti 
what is to transform its nature, and how will its 
liberation be effected? For, in ail the Hystems, the 
absence of apprehension, will, etc., is held to be neces- 
sary to the state of emancipation; the dread of ap- 
prehension, will, etc., being such, that all man nor of 
wretchedness is believed to ensue, where they subsist. 
To be released from misery is, of course, necessai^y 
to emancipation. Hence ali the Systenmtlsts, with a 
view to liberate the soul from every sort of wretched- 
ness, aim at devising some scheme for its getting rid 
of apprehension, will, and the rest; and each of 
frames a project after his own principles. As for the 
upholders of the Sankhya, to their mind, nothing can 
be done, unless the soul be demonstrated to have been 
devoid of apprehension, will, and all other qualities, 
from all time.^ We have seen what extraordinary 

* I m ^ ^rwr- 

%cf; I ibia., pp. u-s. 

‘Bondage, in this is connected wilh mlsory. This 

bondage is not natnial to the soni, in the way shout to he 
explained; since it cannot reasonably be «tip|HMed, Ih&t they 
who are directed can carry ont, or perlomji the luitrnotiotts 
of the "Veda regarding means for the emaaoipallott of lhal 
which is naturally bound. Bor fir© cannot h© sti frtt Iwai th# 
heat that is natural to it.* 
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things they have ennnciated. It is a long way that 
they have wandered beyond the limits of common 
sense, after having once over-leapt them. 

It is not the design of the Mimansa, as it is of 
the other Systems, to consider bondage and emancipa- 
tion, and soul and what is not soul; but simply to 


These words expound the seventh aphorism of the Sanlehya- 
in'avaclidna, Book I. 

What is meant by the term ‘ natural ’ will be made manifest 
b} those words, which are put into the mouth of an objector; 

..•J so 

5[rr!'JTTS#q^ I qsir 

1 Ibid., p. IG. -But we see the 

elimination even of that which is natural. For instance, the 
natural whiteness of white cloth is removed by dyeing; or, 
again, the germinativc power of a seed, though natural, is 
destroyed by fire.’ 

As whiteness, a quality of white cloth, is here said to he 
natural to such cloth ; so, if cognition, will, happiness, misery, 
etc,, were supposed to he qualities of the soul— as the Naiyayi- 
kas assert they are — they would he called natural to it, in the 
terminology of the Sankhya. On this point the Slnkhyas 
assail the Naiyayikas ; as might be shown by adduction of 
texts, if it were necessary to adduce them. 

Just as, in complete liberation, there must ho dismissal of 
misery, so must there be of cognition likewise ; it being itself 
a misery, and compounded of the three gimas. See the note 
at p. 17 ; and a passage cited at p. S9, which implies that, 
if cognition were reckoned a quality of the soul; a loss would 
be sustained in liberation*— when it must be parted with— and 
liberation would be no supremo aim of the soul. Will and 
other qualities obey the same law as cognition. See, further, 
what is said at p. 26, on the notion of liberation common to 
all the Systems. 
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treat of the precepts of the »uhI oI its : 

and I do not purpose to examine it as toiudiin.^ these 
heads. Its points which are here especially diNrrviiig 
of mention are as follows. First, it repudiates the 
idea of God; and, in the second places it contiends, 
that the Veda was originated by no om% hut has 
always existed. The injunctions, inhihitions, and good 
and evil fruits of works rehearsed in it, an* held, 
indeed, to be true. But the accounts of the divinities, 
given in the Veda, arc reputed to !)0 falsed and to 

^ 3Tct: ^ 

^qcir 1 31^ WI qifel?T 

S3 "ON 

rT w tq5jfrf5[qn? i 3qiH?[rift qq ■•jqRrir^- 

I Khaita^dipki, ^fS ninth 

chapter, second quarter, topic of Devatd, ‘ThtTffoie it is not, 
by any means, to be acknowledged, that a god U au embuiliod 
form, and so forth ; but i$ to be regarded as a mere verbal 
expression of the Veda. As for the thing Kignihed bff ihai 
expression^ it is held to bo according to the expre'isioii, some 
sentient being, or insentient object-^-not endowed, however, 
with a figure, etc., i.e, purely notionai. Hut, m devotitm and 
so forth, mere meditation on him, in picturing la onoHclf the 
unreal as real, ts to be observed. Such is the gist of the 
doctrine of daimmi, here consukted. But, by th© very repeti- 
tion of this blasphemy, my tongue contracts defilenient"" from 
which the remembrance of Hari is the only safeguard,’ 

The functions discharged by a god, in virtue of his |iowef«iEg 
an embodied form and so forth *, are iudicated as follow* : 

irfagu gtqtr 5#?% ! 
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have been written solely for the purpose of magnify- 
ing works. With regard to this matter, the surpris- 
ing notions about to be noted are professed. It is 
recorded, in the Veda, that Elysium is obtained by 
sacrifice And a sacrificial observance consists in 
offering, in fire, clarified butter, flesh, etc., to Indra, 
Varuna, Agni, and other divinities ; with the recitation 
and intonation of hymns of praise from the Veda, and 
laudation of the exploits and virtues of the aforesaid 
divinities. Kow, the Mimansakas, assert, that Indra 
and those other divinities have no existence whatever, 
and thar the prowess ascribed to them is entirely 
fictitious. Nevertheless, there is such a wonderful 
potency in the failing of offerings into the fire, in 
mair name, after tlie manner prescribed by the Veda, 
and in uttering tlie sjllables of the songs that hymn 
them, as to ensure attainment of the celestial abodes. 

The Naiyayikas and Vaik^shikas hold, for their fore- 
most doctrines, as follows.^ They believe in a God, 

S'd$tnhdq)ikd ; the nianudcript not at band for reference. ‘ A 
god, incorporate, accepting and consuming a sacrificCy is .satis- 
fkd and becomc.s auspicious,’ 

Consonantly to the Slfmansa theory, uorks are instinct with 
an inherent potency for desert ; and, though the devotee may 
he convinced, that the gods are purely chimerical, I^llmansakas 
helieve, that he derives \irtue, as it were magically, from adoring 
them. 

1 Almost al! the statements of this paragraph may be verified 
by a heedful perusal of the Bhdshd-parklichheda. It has been 
translated into English by Dr. Eoer, in the ninth volume of 
the Biblwikem InMca. The reader may profitably compare 
with it I>t, J. R, Bailantyne^s translation of the TaTlm$angra}iaf 
m far as it goes. But both these works must bo used 
oritioally. . 
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described as one, eternal, immuiabte, withoul fonu, 
pervading everything, all-powerful, omniscieni, framer 
of the universe, lord of all, arid bestower of the con- 
sequences of the good and evil works of souls, whictli 
souls have always existed. In order towards this 
bestowal, He fashions the world out of its miUcu-ial 
cause, and preserves the world, governs it, and brings 
it to a termination. The followers of the two system s 
just named maintain, that some of the constituents 
of the world had no beginning, and that others among 
them had. Of the former category are tin* (U’igitmry 
atoms of earth, water, fire, and air, as well as other, 
time, space, mind, and soul. An atom is the miiiutcHt 
portion of earth, or the like; invisible to I be ey0|^ in- 
tangible to the hand, in short, inappreciable by any 
of the senses; and it is incapable of furtlier division, 
It is supposed to have existed, spontaneous! v, from 
eternity. Prom the aggregation of atoms results what- 
ever is visible, tangible, etc., earth and water, for 
example; and hence such tilings had a beginning, and 
are also liable to destruction. To souin belong appre- 
hension, will, activity, happiness, misery, virtue, vice, 
and other qualities; and they are efcarnal and innu- 
merable, and distinct from the body, the senses* and 
the mind. Further, they are all-pervading. It Is only 
so much of the soul as dwells in the body, that can 
see, hear, apprehend, will, etc.; and yat the psychical 
essence is not limited by the body, but Is difuioi 
everywhere^ Moreover, like the other Systemaliils, 

r No one of the Six Systems eufeertaias corral Ideal of 
s^ritual substance. Material properties aw attribuled lo it fey 
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the Naiyayikas and Yaiseshikas allege, that the soul 
misapprehensively identifies with the body, etc., and 
that, consequently, to it all wretchedness adheres, and 
that solely through right apprehension can it escape 
therefrom, and attain emancipation. In the two sys- 
tems under notice, the Yeda is believed to have God 
for its author. 

Such are the distinctive doctrines of the several 
Systems, the Yedanta excepted, which possess the 
greatest importance There are many distinctive doc- 
trines, in them, of lesser moment, which demand no 
mention on the present occasion. 

Now, any man of the least discrimination, if he has 
not girded his loins pertinaciously to withstand the 
trufh, can readily discern, that, since these systems 
disagree among themselves, they cannot ail be true. 
When one man calls a thing black, and another man 
calls it white, it is clear, that one or other of them 
is in the wrong. There are some people who labour 
hard to make out, that there is no discordancy among 
the Six Systems. Let them only look into the funda- 
mental aphorisms of those systems, and they will see, 
fhat the views laid down in one set are, in another 

f 

set, repeatedly brought forward and refuted. S^ankara 
A'ohSrya and others even go the length of reviling 
those who deviate from themselves in doctrine. For 

nil of them. For inbtanoo, they ascribe dimension to the soni ; 
and they further speak of it as actually touching matter. 
Again, iiough they hold the soul to he indiseerptihle, they use 
iuoh language as that, though diffused everywhere, it is in 
eontaot with a jar in the place where the jar Is, and no 
elsewhere. 
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instance, S'ankara stigmatizes a Naiyayika as a bull, 
sans horns and taild 

3 In bis commentry on the Bnhad any aka Vpanishad. 

Vijnana Bhikshn writes thus, of the Vedantins . 

v3 

Jiq^ra^J^^qr iRfrfe^riaR- 

xs ss 

grf^qt nn?rf¥f7kfi: i Patanjala-hhdshaya^ 

Nao >o o 

vmttika, MS fol. 80 verso. ‘ The false doctrines of the modern 
Tedantins, so self-styled, maintaining that the world is unreal, 
as being in accord with the views of the infidels, should be 
avoided afar by aspirants after emancipation.’ 

Vijnana, who lived centuries ago, meant, by ‘ modern 
Vedantins, so self-styled’, S'ankara A'charya and his school. 
These he looked upon as innovators with respect to^ the 
Vedanta notions he himself professed; which, aright or amiss, 
he considered as much more ancient, and as alone genuine. 

The same writer again says: fcfj^ 

O so 

i 

'■ X5 * 

qqwwsslq^iq^cirqr^ aitqqiWfti; i 

o 

Sdnkhya-pravac'hana-bhdsliya, p. 107, ‘Bor the rest, by the 
canon, “The idea of the falsity of all infidelity”, they who 
account virtue, etc., to be feilse, like a dream, are, verily, 
a sect of Bauddhas. For these also, by the term “illusory”, 
argue the world to be sprung from nescience.’ 

Vijnana Bhikshu says, at p. 23 of the Smkhya-pravacJiam* 

bhdshya : IJpcrifRiijqr BdmozitUka is, 

then, equivalent to dmdyaka ; and this scarcely differs in import 
from mayika. ‘ Illusory ’, though an experimental rendering, 
may, there^re, be allowed. 

It is the Amara-koSa which Vijnana here quotes from. 
S'ankara A'charya, moreover, owns, that the founders of the 
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Pray, is this a token of unanimity? Even without 
separate consideration of the tenets of the several 
systems, it becomes manifest, that they contain errors, 
and, by consequence, that their authors, the Eishis, 
like ourselves, were not infallible. When, however, 
each of these systems is examined by itself, as cou’ 
cerns its dogmas, these conclusions are rendered in- 
dubitable. 


philosoiihies were not at unity among themselves ; 

I ‘ For mutual opposition IS seen 

bet'weeii Kapila, Kanahhnk, and other authors of systems, 
whose greatno«-s is oonceded to be notorious.’ 

This passage, which occurs in Sankara’s commentary on the 
Brahma-suirdf is cited by the EG^e^cnd Professor Banerjea, in 
his valuable Dialogues 07i Hindu Philosophy, p. 18. 

Very different, in their sentiments, were the Hindu 
philosophical writc^rs of bygone days from those of recent 
times, with their nugatory endeavours to reconcile the 
irreconcilable. 


f 



CHAPTER III 


An Exmiznakon of the Smkhya Doetnnes (1) of the 
Non-existence of God, as co 7 miirent with the Belief 
in Virtue, Vice, and their Emits; and (2) of the 
Acceptance of the Veda as having had no Conscious 
Author, and as being irrecusably authoritative, 

c 

How great is the error of the Sankhya in denying 
the existence of God! On all sides of us, in this 
Cosmos, countless and manifest are tbe tokens, from 
which it is certain, that some most mighty and in- 
effable Intelligence framed the world with design.^ 
Any effort directed to an end has, self-evidently, mind 
for its author; for only he who knows that a particular 
end will be accomplished by a given act, will engage 
in such an act with a view to such an end. We are, 
therefore, sure, that ha who does this act possesses 
consciousness; and such a one is called an intelligent 

1 The dominant argument urged, in defence of the existence 
of God, by the theistical schools of Hindu philosophy, is, that 
the earth, the sprout, etc., must bo referred to an agent, 
inasmuch as they are effects; according to the maxim, that 
‘every effect implies an agent, as a jar, for instance \ Those 
-schools, and likewise the generality of Hindus, are, however, 
but little conversant with the theological argument, the subject 
of a portion of the present chapter. 
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being. Now, when, after contemplating a thing, we 
are certified that it is intended for a certain end, there 
is no room for doubt that an intelligent being has 
had to do with it. To give an example : I find, some- 
where, a pile of wood sufficient to cook a meal for 
four men, and as much as they would require of 
pulbe, rice, meal, ghee, vegetables, and so forth, dis- 
posed ill separate vessels, and a fire-place, and the 
ground clean round about. Would any sceptic, I de- 
mand, in all the earth, doubt whether the requisites 
aforesaid were prepared by some one for culinary 
purposes, or whether they collected together sponlane- 
•ousiy and fortuitously? Just so is it with a clock. No 
on|, on examining the arrangement of its wheels, will 
ever entertain a misgiving as to whetiier it was made 
by some one, and in order to measure time. Similarly, 
I maintain, that this world is full of innumerable 
things, analogous in character to those above men- 
tioned, on scrutinizing which it becomes certain, that 
they W’ere made for such and such ends. 

And here it is to be noticed, that, as regards a 
^single thing — that is, not an aggregate made up of 
many and heterogeneous parts, jointly indicating a 
distinct final cause— -though it be capable of produc- 
ing a certain end, still the doubt may arise concern- 
ing it, whether that end was contemplated, or whether 
it be governed by pure chance. Eor instance, I come 
upon one or two sticks. They may serve for cooking; 
and yet I do not know, for certain, whether they 
were meant for that purpose. It may be, that they 
dropped accidentally from off somebody’s head, As 
they would answer for cooking, so they would answer 
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for other ends as well. I might drive off a dog with 
them; or I might turn them to account as stakes^ 
No one can say, with perfect positiveness, for what 
particular end, out of these and others, those sticks- 
were designed. But, when I see together a fagot, 
and water, and pulse, and meal, etc., no hesitation 
possesses me, but certainty, that those appliances are 
for cooking. And the ground of this certainty is, that 
each of them bears a share in cooking: and it is out 
of question, that all those heterogeneous articles, con- 
curnng to one end, could never have come together 
casually, each in its due measure and appropriate 
place, but must have been assembled by an intelligent 
being, and with design. Now, there are in this wqrld 
unnumbered things which, not being single and in- 
composite, accomplish fixed ends. Had they been 
isolated, it would have been hard to say whether their 
ends were not the result of mere chance. But these 
things are compounded of numerous constituents, gross 
and subtile; each of which is necessary, in its pro- 
portion, to bring about the end, and is also of due 
dimension, is adjusted to a fit position, and is con- 
stituted of proper material: as, in a watch, the parts 
that should be made of iron are of iron; and it 
is similar as to those that should he of brass, of 
porcelain, and of glass. 

Although there are many wonderful things in this 
world, which we of India did not heretofore thoroughly 
understand, yet the learned of Europe, with their 
subtile ingenuity, deep investigation, persistent industry, 
and the help of various instruments, have so explored 
the fabric of the body and of vegetable products, the 
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earth, celestial system, and the nature, varieties, and 
properties of water, air, light, etc , that he who 
reads the books written by those men, gains an almost 
supernatural faculty of vision, and beholds on every 
hand innumerable evidences of the inscrutable power 
and exquisite skill of God. Even in the human eye 
we perceive an amazing and indescribable workman- 
ship. Between the structure of the eye and that of 
the telescope there is some resemblance ; only that 
the telescope is far inferior to the eye in nicety. 
Opticians have demonstrated, that everything seen by 
the eye must have its image reflected on the retina; 
and, with a view to this end, the skill which the eye 
reveals m its formation is such as to strike the mind 
wicn astonishment. Part of the eye consists of lenses, 
and these are so disposed, and are made of such sub- 
stance, as that the desired end should be accomplished. 
Again, the eye has several internal departments; and 
so minute are some of them, as to be invisible, save 
with the assistance of the microscope. But all these 
constituent portions are constructed, and adjusted, and 
proportioned, agreeably to a fixed rule. As for the 
marvellous contrivances of the eye, adapted for look- 
ing at objects distant and near, and as the light is 
more or less; and the peculiar conformation of that 
organ in birds, fishes, and other animals, fitted to 
enable them to see objects according to their several 
circumstances; and many other particulars relating to 
the e}e; if I were to treat of these topics exhaust- 
ively, I should be compelled to devote a large book 
to them. And now I would ask, if, on seeing pre- 
parations for cooking, or on inspecting a watch, we 
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have BO doubt of there being an agent in connexion 
with them, why should we harbour doubt, after look- 
ing upon natural objects such as have been spoken of, 
that they had a Maker? For, the same reasons that 
conclude an agent in the former ease, present them- 
selves in the latter. If any one says, rhat, in the 
alleged instance of culinary ingredients, he has assur- 
ance of an agent, whereas he has none as regards the 
Maker of the world, I reply, that the reason is simply 
this, because of pride, he dislikes that the existence 
of God should be proved; and, consequently, he does 
not earnestly apply his mind to deliberate on the 
subject, and so he arrives at no conviction of the 
truth. 

Some men, too indolent to think, rashly argue^ as 
follows : ^ With respect to cooking materials, and with 
respect to a watch, and so forth, we acknowledge an 
agent, on the ground that we have seen people making 
watches: but we have never seen any one making the 
world : and therefore we do not own that it has a 
Maker. My reply is: Let a man of this country 
never have seen any one making a watch, and let it 
be, that no one here could make one : Nevertheless, if 
a watch were to be shown to him, and if he were to 
reflect on the arrangement of all its parts, and on the 

I What is objected in this and the next paragraph may bo 
thought almost too frivolous to merit refutation. At the same 
time, it correctly represents the crudities which one daily hears 
from the lips of young Hindus who have acquired a smattering 
of Bnghsh, and have learnt, that there has been a single white 
man, *one Hume’, who rejected Christianity. The North- 
Western Provinces and the West of India are here especially 
referred to. 
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end of each, would be not confess it to be tiie me- 
chanism of some very ingenious artificer ? Know, that 
the reason for acknowledging an agent is not the see- 
ing one engaged in action, but, what I have stated 
before, namely, the perceiving that so many things, 
in due quantities and in fitting positions, havo been 
collected together, every one of which, in its propor- 
tion, is indispensable to a certain end. Eor reason 
teaches, that it is impossible they could have been 
got together so systematically, but for the interven- 
tion of an intelligent agent. 

The word ‘ nature ’d with some unthinking people, 
is regarded as so potent a charm, that the bare utter- 
ance of it is sufficient to dissipate every doubt. It is 
oecause of nature, they say, that a human hod} arises 
from human ae(‘d, as wheat grows from wheat To 
such persons I address a question: This ‘nature' 
not being an inttdligont thing, endowed with under- 
standing, will, and other qualities, how can it effect 
that in wdiich tokens of the operation of undiTstand- 
ing and design arc* distinctly manifest? Those who 
talk thus about nature plainly give proof, that they 
have not caught siglit of the strong point of m\ argu- 
ment, which is in this, that, on examimin' a. body, or 
other simih r thing, it clearly appear^, iliiil it was 
made for cori.un ends, and that it exliihits, as con- 
tributing therelo, an adjustment indicailtvc of great 
skill and forethought. Further, it is indubitable that, 
to devise an\ thing for an end, and to construct it 

t This is not th« Sunkhya ‘nature’, prakyiti, hul cur own 
polysemanlb go very imperfeotly apprchcmlc'd by the 

soiolirtts spoken of m the last note, 
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after an exact consideration of many components be- 
fitting it, is impossible but to an intelligent being. 
An intelligent Maker is, therefore, established. And 
how can this be refuted by speaking of nature? Can 
nature resolve on a particular act, and is it conscious 
that, by doing so and so, a certain end will be brought 
about? If it can do thus, it is proved to be God; 
and then I and my opponent differ only about names. 
If, on the other hand, it cannot do so, but is a 
thing inanimate and devoid of understanding, it cannot 
produce the effects which my opponent attributes to 
it. Por, if he reflects a little closely, he will see, 
that, though we may allow air to possess the nature 
of raising dust from one spot and depositing it in 
another, yet it would never enter the mind, that She 
air should of itself rear a sumptuous house, or that 
fire should of itself cook pulse, bread, and vegetables* 
Now, observe the extraordinary position of the 
Sankhyas. They allege, that nature, for the sake of 
soul, engages in various works; and, by way of prov- 
ing this point, they adduce the example of milk, 
which, though inanimate, with a view to the suste- 
nance of the calf, secretes itself, they say, in the udder 
of the cow*^ But this is bringing forward one thing 

1 Tativor'kauTimdi, p. 52. ‘ An insentient 

tMng also is seen acting for an end. For example, insentient 
milk exerts itself for the nurture of the calf.* 

Vaohaspati Misra thus writes m his annotations on the 
fifty-seventh couplet of the Bm'khya-’k&riM. 
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insuRceptibie of proof in order to ratify another thing 
of the same character. Eor, as 1 have before shown, 
the doing anything for an end can be predicated of 
none but an intelligent being. When a man hardens 
his heart, and determines to uphold atheism, how 
blind he grows ! The Slnkbyas, for instance, have 
converted into instruments for disproving the exist- 
ence of God, that very thing which is an irrefragable 
testimony to the contrary. Eor the fact of milk, being 
produced in the cow’s udder for the sake of the calf, 
and countless other such things, go to prove, that 
God exists, and that all these are His works; but the 
Sankhyas use them to prove, that the whole world, 
every constituent pari of which is fox an end, has 
for its author that which possesses no sentience — 
nature. 

Again, a most egregious error of the Sankhyas is 
seen in this, that, although they deny God, yet they 
believe in virtue, vice, and their fruits, and impose 
upon men’s shoulders the yoke of multifarious cere- 
monies, repetition of sacred words, austerities, medita- 
tion, etc.* ** One would indeed suppose that God must 
he the root, and the chief and first thing, in all 
religions. Except for God, vrho is there to enact com- 
mands and prohibitions? And how can there be an 
Elysium, or a Hell? Eor who is there to award the 

* I Thirty-fifth aphorism 

of the Sinkh^ft-pravachanar Book III ; in the Smkhya^prava^ 
p, 142. ‘ One’s duty is performance of the works 
4 >njoincd for one’s stage of Hfe\ 

See the note at p. 21. 
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need of good works, or the penalty of evil? The 
truth is, that all the originators of Sastras, in this 
country, mistake in common m this, that, while dwell- 
ing on the consideration of virtue and vice, and their 
issues, they have forgotten, that the good and evil 
requital of virtue and vice is in tliis wise alone: — 
God has enjoined virtue, and forbidden vice; and 
hence, being pleased with the obedient, He confers 
happiness upon them, and, by reason of His equity, 
visits punishment upon such as disobey His laws* 
Oblivious of this, the authors of the systems by 
degrees came to regard works, like seed, for instancsj 
as possessing a natural power of bringing forth fruit. 
This error is not so patent in the Naiyayikas and some 
others ; but it is most conspicuous in the Sanlffiya 
and Mimansa schemes, which even go the length of 
inculcating, that works can, of themselves, account for 
the production of the universf*, and that there is, 
therefore, no need of supposing an intelligent Author 
of itv^ To this momentous defect I shall return in 
the sequel. 

1 Yijnana Blnk'=shu thus introduces the second aphorism of 
the Sdnhhya-p'avwhana, Book V- ciJi[ 

I Sdnkhya-piavachana-hha^hya,, p. 170 ‘That 

which was asserted, vm., that Isvara cannot be pioved h exisir 
will not stand ; since he is proved /o by ilie that 

there must be a giver of the fruit of works. They who 
object as abo\ o are refuted in wJmt fnlhirs ' 

The aphorism pointed to is thus oluoifbded: 
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How strange, once more, is the view ol the Sankhyas 
concerning the Veda! At the beginning of each uni- 
versal renovation, it is emitted, they say, from the 
month of Brahma. But he is not its composer ; for he 
does not consciously frame it; it only proceeds from 
his throat, like an expiration. Against this I have to 
say, that no book can be originated that is not made 
knowingly. In establishing the existence of God, I 
have said, that, on seeing materials for cooking we 
are clear, that all the various articles are for the end 
of cooking; and it is, further, certain, that they were 
accumulated by some one. Just so, on observing, in 
a book, the apt arrangement of its sentences, words, 
and letters, and its orderly construction, it becomes 
cerftiin, that this arrangement and this construction 
have, for their end, the expression of certain ideas, 
and hence, that some one wittingly assembled, as we 
find them, the letters, wovds, and sentences adverted 
to. For they unquestionably betoken a desire to give 
expression to certain ideas. But it is manifest, that 
this desire, and the collocation in fitting order, with 
a view to such expression, are not the work of inert 
elements of language; since none but a conscious 

i ma., pp. m-i. 'it 

is not proper io say that, in a eanse superintended by 
Ilwra, there takes place an evolution which is the fruit of 
works; since the production of fruit may be mcounied for^ 
mthemt tfm smpmnUndence of Jitiuro, by works alone, which are 
granUdf in all the systemic to be necessary for the production of 
efects. Such i$ the sens©/ 
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agent could design, and no other could determine, 
such an arrangement as I have spoken of. If the 
Veda was not devised by a conscious agent, how can 
it lay down injunctions and prohibitions? And how 
can it inform us touching the fruit of good and evil 
works? Even a child can understand, that, to give 
an order, or to notify a fact, implies mind, and not 
that which is destitute of it. Therefore, for letters, 
words, and sentences, things insentient, to come to- 
gether of their own accord, and to command, or the 
like, is impossible. 



CHAPTER IV 


Emmndhon of the S&nkhya Dogma, that Nature u 
tJ^e Material Cause of the World 

The Sankhya doctrine of nature likevjise seems to 
me altogether imreasonable. Preferable, by much, is 
the doctrine of atoms maintained in the Nyaya and 
the Vaiseshika. I do not mean, that these systems 
are right in arguing, that the world is composed of 
eternal atoms for I do not hold that anything, God 
excepted, is eternal ; and I do hold, that, quite irrela- 
tively to any material cause, God created all things 
by Ills inscrutable might. What I here intend is, 
that, if one does not accept the belief, that the world 
was originated without a material cause, there is, to 
thinking, no view left for him, more congruous 
with reason, than that which deduces the world from 
atoms. But what argument or reason is there for 
the proof of nature, and the great principle, and the 
organ of self-consciousness, etc. ? The Sankhyas assert, 
that happiness, misery, and insensibility inhere in 
everything^ in the universe; and that, therefore, one 


>0 o 

I SanMya-sira, MS fol. 11, recto. 
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is Gonstramed to believe the material cause of the 
world to be that which possesses those qualities. And 
such IS natured But this is not correct , for happiness, 


‘Since, m like manner as we are wont to speak of jar-eolour 
so, also, we are wont to speak of woman-pleasuic,' sanclal- 
pleasnre, etc., it is proper to suppose, that pleasure luid the 
like ’inhere in ob 3 ects.’ 

Vijnana is heie a viotim to phiaseology on which, plainly 
enough, he did not reflect with sufficient attention. For *Jar- 
colour ’ means ‘ the colour of a ^ar ’ ; whereas ‘ sandal-pleasure ’ 
means * the pleasure derived from the use of sandal Such 
fallacies are fai from uncommon among the pundits. 

The English rendering of the Sanskrit is just a trifle ad 
synesmi 

l SanMya-^mvachana-Wt&sUija, 

p. 88. ‘And it has been said, that happiness and so forth just 
like colour, etc., are propertie.s of a jar and the like also ; 
since the internal oigan, wlmh has happiness^ etc,^ for 

proper iteS) is the material cause of all other eflects.’ 

•o ■'O 

1 riqr q msm 
iqsfRqsqTK fe? i ^attva^ 

'*0 nD 

kaumudz, p. 24. ‘ An effect is seen to be made up of the 
q^ualities of its cause. For instance, cloth and the like are 
made up of their qualities, thread, etc. In like sort, also such 
an effect as the great principle, i.e. intellect, composed of 
happiness, misery, and insensibility, should be constdered m 
made up of happiness, misery, and insensibility, appurtenances 
of its cause. And thus a cause made up of happiness, misery, 
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misery, and insensibility do not inhere in external 
things, but are qualities of an intelligent being, and 
reside in it alone ; As I shall prove presently. The 
truth is, that external objects ma} become the cause, 
to an intelligent being, oi happiness, misery, and so 
forth ; as lire, on being touched, produces pain. 
Fire is not, however, the site of pain, but only the 
cause tliereof, to him who touches it. It is a surprising 
error of the* Bankbyas> that they assign to the outw'ard 
material world such things as apprehension, will, 
happiness, misery, and so forth — which are qualities 
of the soul, and reside in it alone, and have no inde- 
pendent existence — and further allege, that, as is the 
world, so must be its material cause, namely, nature. 
In unis way they make the soul to be insentient, and 

and insensibility, namely, nature, the unmanifested, is estab- 
lisbed for thorn, viz. for intellect, etc." 

Vdchaspati Midra’s language, throughout this passage, is 
somewhat lax. To exemplify : Instead of saying, that an 
effect iH made up of the qualities of its cause, he ought, in 
strictness of Hindu terminology, to have said, that an effect is 
beholden, for its own qualities, to those of its cause. So, 
again, it is a loose mode of expression, to speak of nature as 
being made up of happiness, misery, and insensibility; since 
these, in philosophical rigour, are laid down as constituting 
nature’s qualities, or pioportios. This latter assertion is shown 

by what follows: ^ mmi 

I Sdnkhya-yravachana- 

hhdshya, pp, 88-9. ‘As for tlie phraseology, that the gunas, 
or componmds of nature, are made up of happiness, etc., it is 
accountable for only by the identity, under om aspect, of a 
property and that which is propertied ; as we hear it said, that 
mind is one with resolve.* 
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the world and its material cause to be intelligent. And 
while they make the latter to be intelligent, they say, 
that nature, the great principle, and so on, are nothing 
but insentient substances ^ Such strange entities as 
these can never be established by any ratiocination. 

Let the terms prakrtti, sattva, rajas, tamas, hnddh'l, 
and ahanhsra be taken otherwise than as the} are 
taken in the Sankhya, and the result will be very 
different. Goodness, passion, and darkness, a Naiya- 
yika might argue, may be conditions of soul, and 
therefore may be alleged, to belong to its nature : BYr 
‘ nature,’ in such a sense, or svabMva, is one of the 
classical acceptations of the multivocal prahitL When 
the apprehensive faculties of the soul are in their full 
vigour, and when the soul is calm and unperturl)ed, 
it may be said to be in a state of goodness ; when 
agitated, and greatly drawn towards (‘xternal objects, 
we may speak of it as being in a stale of passion ; 
and, when it is stupefied, one may call it dark.® 
Again, intellect is a quality of soul ; and to soul 
appertains egoism ^ also. If we understand, in some 
such way, the words selected, in the Sankhya as funda-^ 

' gw WW t TaUva-kanmudi, p. 20. 

* O 

'The whole, nature, intellect, and so on, are insentient.’ 

2 The words goodness, passion, and darkness, with their 
conjugates, as here employed, and elsewhere, must bo under- 
stood to be technical, and as inexpressive substitutes, at best, 
for the sattva, rajas, tamas, etc,, of tho Sanskrit. 

3 In the Siinkhya, huAdU, intellect, is the organ of cogni- 
tion ; alianledra, that of egoism : but, in this place, the 
NySya view is adopted, that is to say, that intellect itself is 
cognition, and that alianMra itself is egoism. 
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mental teclinicalifcios, the things denoted by them can 
be proved to have existence ; but not otherwise. 

I am unable to say, with certainty, how the Sankhyas 
came to entertain such strange ideas on the subject 
under discussion. Nevertheless, considering the in- 
tellectual peculiarities of the pundits, and their method 
of argumentation, I hazard this conjecture. There is 
no question, that the atheistic Sankbya system was 
not primeval in India; for, though the Ma^iu-sauhitcJ^ 
the GUdf and other books, in describing the generation* 
of the world, etc., countenance the tenets of the 
Sankhya, yet God likewise is there acknowledged to be 
the Author of the world. Hence, it seems to me, that 
the theistic Sankhya was first elaborated, and the 
atffeistio, by little and little, at an after-period. The 
germ of the former may have been as follows. It is 
written in the Veda, with reference to God, that, at 
the time the world was made, ‘He saw', and that 
he said, *I am one: I would become many.’ By 
these words, perception and self-consciousness are 
implied to have arisen, in God, at the beginning of 
the universe: and perception is intellect; and the 
\iotion denoted by ‘I’ is egoism. From this the 
ancients may have concluded, that God, in order to 
the construction of the world, assumed intellect and 
egoism;^ and thus they may have been induced to 

I This conjecture proves to be corroborated by tbo ensuing 

words of VijnSna Bhikshu : H 

^ 1 SSnkhya- 

pfmaehmMhbMsh^a^ p, 60. * Also in the Veda, by the iezU, 

8 
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regard His intellect and egoism as the causes of the 
world. One will here ask : Though they thus account- 
ed intellect and egoism the causes of the world, still 
these are only its instrumental causes; and wdiy do 
you suppose that they are held, in the Sankhya, 
to be material causes^ The answer is, that the 
pundits have come, in process of time, to forget the 
true character of several things which they have been 
accustomed to treat about. Thus, in many cases, as 
concerns qualities, which are inseparable from things 
qualified, they have brought themselves to think of 
them as independent things possessing qualities. The 
founders of the Sankhya system, having long been 
used to call intellect and egoism the instrumental 
causes of the world, passed on to view them as 
independent objects, and have ended in making them 
the material causes of the world. In attributing to 
qualities the nature of independent objects, nay, in 
ascribing to them personality, the Hindus, in other 

‘He beheld’, ‘He saw’, etc., we learn, that, from iniellect 
itself, produced at the outset of creation, was the creation of 
all besides itself.’ 

<0 Cs NO NO 

C V On On V <5 On 

qiR'qcWrSfWIH: l im, P- 49. ‘And this is an 

expedient argument on this behalf. Since, in passages of tho 
Veda and of the Sm^itis, such as Kay I become many ”, “ May 
" I be produced ”, etc., it is set forth, that the creation of the 
elements and the like is preceded by egoism as a cause, ogokm 
is made out to be the immediate cause of the creation, which 
ereoMon has an affection of intellect for its mediate cause*’ 
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instances as well, are seen to go amiss. For example, 
we find, in the Puranas and other books, accounts of 
the generation of love, wrath, serenity, content, and 
such like qualities, taken by themselves, and stories 
of their nuptials and so forth. The general error here 
animadverted on is not, however, peculiar to the 
Hindus. The old inhabitants of other countries than 
India were not clear of it. In the second and 
following centuries of the Christian era, Valentinus, 
Basilides, and other heretics, as is evidenced by their 
writings, made intellect, wull, and other qualities to 
possess personality ; and they regarded them as makers 
of the w'orlcL The progress in error of the Sankhyas 
was, it appears to me, somewhat similar to that of 
the Gnostics. It is evident, that, when the people of 
former ages had quite forgotten the reason which 
first led them to account intellect and egoism to be 
the causes of the world, and began to consider them 
as, in another way, the causes of the world, they 
likewise changed their ideas of the things denoted by 
the terms intellect and egoism, began to look upon 
them as organs of cognition and egoism, respectively, 
and as unintelligent substances, and, imagining a sub- 
tile source from which intellect could be evolved, gave 
that source the appellation of nature. Their reason 
lor making nature to consist of goodness, passion, 
and darkness, was, perhaps, that intellect is sometimes 
in a state of goodness, sometimes in a state of passion, 
and sometimes in a state of darkness; and hence its 
cause, nature, must be constituted of three ingredients. 
When, subsequently, they saw, that the whole world 
might be derived from this nature, they concluded, 
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thaii there was no need of a God. It is thus, on 
conjecture, that the more recent Saiikhya system 
sprang up; the doctrines of which, on ail points, 
have, it may be, gradually undergone so much of 
alteration, that there is now not a vestige of similarity 
between it and the scheme from which it descended* 



CHAPTER V 


ExmnimUon of the Smhhya Dogma^ that A^prehen^^ 
sion, Will Activity, Happiness, Misery, and other 
Qualities, do not appertain to the Soul. 

To deny that cognition, will, activity, happiness, and 
misery are qualities of the soul, and to hold them 
to«b8 affections of the internal organ, is utterly at 
issue with reason.^ I maintain, that apprehending, 
willing, doing, etc*, are qualities of intelligence. That 
in which these qualities reside is called an intelligent 
being; and the same is a soul. The Sankhya may 
reply, that, in his nomenclature, that is called a soul, 

i Tho Sank hy as repudiate virtue and vice, withal, as attxi- 
•butes of the soul, and style them qualities of the internal 
organ. VijnSna Bhikshu, as appears from an extract pre- 
viously adduced, denounces the Yedantins as Bauddhas, for 
their doctrine, that everything is unreal, virtue and vice 
included. See the citation from the San'khya-prmm'hma- 
hhashya, at the foot of p. 52. But are not the Sankhyas 
obnoxious to a similar reproach, for denying, that virtue 
and vice belong to the soul'^ 

It may assist the reader, if he is told, that, in order 
fully to taka in the present chapter, he should give a 
well-weighed consideration to the conspectus of the Sankhya 
system contained in Chapter ii, and to the passages appended 
in the foot-notes* 
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which is unendowed with apprehension and other 
qualities. My answer is, that such a soul cannot, in 
any wise, be proved to have existence,^ or to bo such 
a one as I have, or as he has. For it is beyond 
doubt, that we both apprehend, and will, and energize, 
and become happy and miserable; that is, wo have 
the qualities apprehension, will, activity, etc. Nor can 
our consciousness of these things be illusive : for 
there is said to be illusion, where there is a notion, 
but not a corresponding object ; as where, nacre 

1 Singular it is, that the evidence brought forward, by the 
adheients of the Sankhya, m proof of the exiKtenee of the 
soul, concludes it intelligent, not insentient, as they would 

fain have it to he. Witness these words : 

5!^: qftsdffT qq q^q; i sanMya. 

^ramchana^bMshya, pp. 53-4. ‘ Nature, the groat prmd^h, 

and the rest, are “ for another”, i.e., they have for thoir end 
the experience of happiness mid misery and the liberation of 
what is other than themselves; inasmuch as they are com- 
posite : like a bed, a seat, etc. By this argument, soul, as < 
distinct from nature, and incomplex, is made out io exi&V 

One that experiences and has need of liberation cannot, il 
is manifest, he insentient. In what manner the Sdnkhyas 
go about to show, that the soul is an experiencer, and 
requires to be freed, and that it is, at the same time, void 
of sentience, will be seen in the progress of this chapter. 

^T?a: qil^qissiFtFij^f qtrKrqqrqfq qr- 

m: 1 
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being mistaken for silver, there is the notion of 
silver, but not silver as the object of that notion. 
Bnt the like of this cannot have place -as concerns 
onr consciousness of apprehension, will, etc.; fox here 
a notion and its object are one. Apprehension, will, 
and the rest are objects; the consciousness of them 
is the notion: and, in my opinion, they are identical. 
To be sure, when the light reveals a jar, the light is 
the manifester, and the jar is naanifested; but the 
light, when we see it, is itself alike manifester and 
manifested. So, when will arises in me, itself mani- 
fests itself; for I express, that I have a will of some- 
thing. From this it is plain, that simultaneously ^ I 

ii manjaia 

^ C <i s >o 

bhashya-i'mitika, ^IS fol. 7, \crso. ‘As for the conscious- 
noshort, “I am a doer “ I am happy ”, etc., sinco, bemg 
comprehended among hundredH of mibconecptions, «uoh as 
*‘*1 am fair”, and the like, they are imolved in the siij^picion 
of iinreliablcness, they do not contravene the argument 
adduced U prove the sold devoid of activity^ happiness, etc* 
On the contrary, the forcraentioned argument, corroborated 
by this and other smritis, “lie \\ho beholds all works a» 
done by nature alone, and likewise the soul as no doer, beholds 
arigM ”, disproves those consciousnesses} or evinces them to he 
erronmus.' 

1 Further proof, not only of the simultaneousness, but of the 
Identity, of apprehension and the consciousness of it, of will 
and the consciousness of it, etc., is found in the fact, that it 
peems impossible, considering their nature, that unpeiceived 
apprehension, will, happiness, or the like, can have existence. 
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both will, and am conscious^ or have a notion, of 
willing; whereas, if those acts, however speculatively 
two, were two in reality, they could not arise in the 
soul at the same time. Accordingly, since my own 

To those who think otherwise, that is to say, that will and 
the consciousness of it, for instance, are consecutive and distinct, 
the author would propound these two questions. Do they hold 
the notion, that will first arises, and, soon afterwards, the 
consciousness of it ; and that the two for some time co-exist ? 
Or do they hold the notion, that an act of the will is followed 
by the consciousness of it’ 

If the first, the author replies, that —as is expressed in the 
text— ho cannot conceive how tw’O qualities can either arise or 
remain in the soul together: and hexom his opinion ls», to 
some extent, supported by the doctrine of the Naiya} ikas ; 
who contend, that the specific qualities of the soul 
antagonistic to the length of mutually displacing each other, 

The maxim on the subject is 

•O s3 

In* order, how*cver, that one such quality may 

displace another, their theory is, that the displacing quality 
must remain with the quality displaced during the last moment 
of the subsistence of the latter. See the note at the foot of 
p. 68, This view the author rejects as an absurdity. 

To the second position indicated above, the author makes* 
answer, that it is not consoiousnesH which is there implied, 
hut remembrance. On this ground, additionally to tbe one 
just mentioned, he considers as faulty the Naiyayilca idea, 
which supposes, that the consciousness of will co-exists for one 
moment with will, and then subsists without it. What is here 
called consciousness, mmbhava, as it is esteemed by the 
Nyaya, is not so, its object having departed; it is memory. 

At all events, if it he insisted, that will and the consciouH- 
ness of will, etc., axe distinct, still it is certain, that they are 
inseparable; and that they are so is sufficient to show the 
Sankhyas, that the definition of mistake, given above, is 
inapplicable to such cases of consciousness. 
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coiiscioiisttoss and my opponent’s of our acts of ap- 
prehension, will, and other qualities, are not distinct 
from their objects, viz,, those acts of apprehension, 
will, etc., our conscionsness cannot subsist sequestered 
from their objects; and, therefore, to characterize it 
as illusive would l^a erroneous; and, this being the 
case, my soul, or my opponent’s, is not such a thing 
as lie descrihos to be destitute of appreliension, will, 
and the rest. If the Sankhya bestows its labour in 
order to the emancipation of such a soul, its labour 
is siiperhnous; and, besides, it devolves upon every 
one of us all to strive to save himself. But my 
opponent does not acknowledge this; ho asserting, 
that the sou! described in the Bankhya is, in verity, 
sucih as his and mine, and yet contending, that it 
has no apprehension, will, or other qualities, I reply 
that this is totally at variance with all that is 
rational, 

I have distinctly shown, that my consciousness of 
my apprehension, will, happiness, misery* and so on, 
cannot he illusory. A Sankhya, who, shutting the 
eyes of his common sense, declares, that it is illusory, 
should take notice of this also, that, if it be proved 
BO, neither can the fact of apprehension, will, happi- 
ness, misery, etc,, bo proved; since, hut for concious- 
ness, there is no means of establishing their existence. 
Should it lie replied, that the consciousness of will, 
etc., is said to be an illusion only in this respect, 
that its objects, as will, etc,, though having existence 
m qualities of one subject, seem to appertain to 
a different subject, that is to say, being qualities of 
the internal organ, they seem to belong to the soul; 
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I rejoin thus: The Sankbya says, that the conscious- 
ness ‘ I ’ is an affection of the internal organ alone, 
and that will, happiness, and so forth, are also affec- 
tions thereot. It is clear, accordingly, that thoy appear 
in their proper subject : and how, then, can the 
consciousness of them be illusion even in the respect 
in which he declares it to be so? As I am aware, 
the mystery of the Sankhya’s fantastic economy con- 
sists in this. He holds, that the consciousness ‘ I ’ is, 
in fact, an affection of the internal organ, but that 
it cognizes the soul, as being its proper object ; though, 
by reason of misapprehension, intellect also is cognized,^ 
as identical with the soul. Henco, the consciousness, 
‘ I will ‘I am happy ’, or the like, taking the soul 
for its object, attributes to it tbe alien qualities, will, 
happiness, etc. This consciousness, accordingly, is 
illusory. Further than this limit error could not 
extravagate. Can it be, that the consciousness ‘ I ’ can 
refer to another than that which entertains it? It 
is certain, that when one who has a consciousness of 
‘ I ’ uses the word ‘ I he means his own seif ; for 
there cannot be any other word more unmistakably 
denoting one's self. If ‘ I ’ denotes self, tell me whether 






Patanjala-bMshya-vdritika, MS fol, 87, recto. ‘ And, in the 
consciousness of ordinary people, wlm lack tigU appr&Mn- 
mn, intellect also, i.e., hesides m%il^ is, of necessity, cognised; 
for there is no gbnnd /or the supposition^ that the defect of 
the impression of unbeginning misapprehension is, in the cme 
of iUs consoiousness, debarred, or beconm inoperaUve^* 
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any one but its subject can be that self. It appears 
to me, that a consciousness such as the Saiikhya 
assumes has its parallel in a lamp whose light proceeds 
from another lamp, or in the shadow of a man cast 
by his neighbour. For the object of the conscious- 
ness ‘ I ’ is self ; and that in which there is this 
consciousness is its self : but, in that which is different 
from itself, tl^ere is not this consciousness ; and that 
in which there is not this consciousness is not the 
object of such consciousness. 

But perhaps the Sankh^a will say, that I, their 
opponent, who hold, with the Kai}ayikas, that the 
notion ‘ I ’ is a quality of the soul, must grant that 
it is not unusual for the soul to identify things other 
than* itself with itself ; inasmuch as all men who lack 
rigiit apprehension erroneously consider the body, etc., 
which are distinct from the soul, to be themselves; 
for, if they did not so consider, they would not speak 
of themselves as being dark, or fair, as is conceded 
by the Naiyfiyikas also : and thus it is decided, that 
the consciousness * I ’ may take cognizance of an alien 
object. I reply, that, in my opinion, men do not 
gSnerally take their bodies, etc., to be their souls ; and 
the fact, that they say, * I am fair b or * I am dark 
does not prove that they so take them. This shall 
be shown, when I conae to consider the Nyaya and 
Yaiseshika systems. Even if I granted, that some 
men thus misconceive, still such a mistake would not 
be one of perception, but one of inference. If it be 
said, that it is from using his eyes, that a man calls 
Mmseif &rk, or fair, and that, therefore, his notion 
is a perception; I have to reply, that, on looking at 
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his body, he indeed sees it to be dark or fair : yet the 
notion, ‘This dark body, or fair, is myself’, is not 
a perception, or immediate cognition. Por the im- 
mediate cognition ‘ I ’ cannot have for its object either 
the body, or its darkness or fairness. Know, there- 
fore, that men apprehend only their proper selves in 
the immediate cognition ‘ I and that, as, by moans 
of their eyes, and other organs of sense, they cogniv.e 
a jar, or cloth, precisely so do they cognize their 
bodies. When they perceive, that, from changes in 
the body, cognitions of happiness, misery, etc., arise 
in the soul, they infer, and wrongly, that the body 
is the soul Thus, then, it is certain, that their error 
is not of immediate cognition, but inferential They 
reason, that, since the soul receives happiness %nd 
misery through the medium of the body, the body is 
self. The consciousness ‘ I ’ is an immediate cognition ; 
but it cannot have the body for its object. Again, the 
body or the like is cognized by means of the eyes 
or other organs of sense; but those organs cannot 
have the soul for their object. Hence, the confounding 
together of soul and body is the work of inference, 
not the work of perception. I was correct, therefor^, 
in saying, that the immediate cognition ‘ I ’ can Imve 
no other object than self. And, just as it cannot 
have an object different from itself, so the qualities 
will, happiness, misery, and the rest, of one cannot 
■appear, in immediate cognition, as located in another* 
Por I have already said, that will and other like 
qualities are their own manifesters. They must appear 
where they reside; and how can they appear else- 
where ? Moreover, since the consciousness, * I * can 
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have only itself for object, how can the will, happiness, 
etc., which seem to belong to another, be the objects 
of such a consciousness as ‘I will*, etc.? 

But the Sankhyas, though they deny cognition and 
other qualities to the soul, perceive, that, if it neither 
cognizes, nor wills, nor is miserable or happy, it 
cannot be called bound. Why, then, their philosophy, 
and all their toil to liberate the soul? This objection 
they anticipate; and, to rebut it, while they refuse to 
regard cognition, etc., as qualities of the soul, they 
maintain, that in some sort, it experiences cognition, 
will, and so on. To arrive at this conclusion, they 
speculate as follows. Cognition, etc, which they call 
affections of the internal organ, are reiiectecl in the 
soul ; and these retloxions ^ of cognition and so forth 
are supposed to bo experiences of cognition, etc.: 
a distinction being taken between the two classes. 
In this way the soul becomes an experioncer of 
cognition, will, happiness, and misery. The experience 
of cognition being itself a cognition, the soul may be 
said to cognize. But the experiences of will, happi- 
ness, and misery cannot, suitably with the Sankhya 
system, be denominated will, happiness, and misery. 
Hence, it is not allowed, that the soul wills, and is 
happy and miserable, but only that it is the ex- 
periencer of will, happiness, and misery; though, 

J The European reader must be constantly on his guard 
against supposing, that by reflexions, the Sankhyas mean 
fl^ratively impressions made in the essence of the souL 
What the Sftnkhyas do mean will be seen from the present 
dhapler, and from the second, with the notes attached to the 
latter. 
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occasionally, the reiiexions of happiness and misery 
are found spoken of as happiness and misery, instead 
of experiences of them. Those experiences are, how™ 
ever, pronounced to bo unreal; for an experience of 
this sort, while the reflexion of an affection of the 
internal organ, is likewise an evolution from that 
organ, precisely as its affections are, and oxttinsic to 
the soul When it is termed unreal, it is not meant, 
that it has no real existence, but that it does not 
inhere in the soul, and that it is incapable of pro- 
ducing any change in its essence. It is like tlie re- 
flexion, in crystal, of a red rose: where, only from 
misapprehension, would it be thouglit, that the colour 
reflected belongs to the crystal. Now, in our view, 
the soul cannot be an exporiencsr in conscquonoo of 
the reflexions spoken of. For, when a man has an 
experience, a change really takes place in his soul. 
This would be the case, the Sankhyas admit, if cog- 
nition, will, happiness, and misery could be regarded 
as qualities of the soul; as they are regarded by the 
Naiyayikas, whose dogma on this point, as making 
the soul changeable, the Sankhyas arraign as unsound. 
,On the Sankhya ground, then, that the reflexions in 
■question work no change in the soul, and are alien 
to it, the soul cannot, fly reason of them, become an 
experienoer. Nevertheless, the Sankhyas, strange to 
tell, for all that they say these reflexions are extrinsic 
to the soul, declare, that, owing to them, the soul 
becomes an experienoer of cognition, will, etc. In this 
there is a plain contradiction in terms; for it amounte 
to an assertion, coupled with a denial, that the soul 
has experience. The following remarks will enable 
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us fco understand bow the Sankbyas came to entangle 
themselves in such an incongruity 

Most imperfect and erroneous, generally, are the 
notions of the so-called Hindu philosophers about 
things metaphysical and physical. Whatever two 
things those schemers see to be in relation, they must 
straightway ascertain the species of that relation. 
Eor instance, after laying down the proposition, that, 
wherever there is smoke there is fire, the first step 
to be taken, towards completing the proposition, is, 
they say, to ascertain the relation that subsists 
between the smoke and the place of its appearance. 
So, likewise, the relation of the fire to the site it 
occupies must be ascertained. And it is only by these 
reigSions, that the smoke is a token, and the lire that 
which is betokened, The two relations liere instanced 
are of the same sort, known as sanyoga. Again, 
it is deemed necessary to determino the relation 
betv.’6cn a quality and that to which it belongs, and 
between a whole and its component elements, etc. 
The evil that has sprung from thus theorizing 
is, that the pundits came to look upon relations, 
sanyoga, samavifya,^ etc., as real objective entities, as 
having existence apart from the objects they connect, 
and were led to sunder things further than it is 

. I Such relations arc called, lospectively, hetutwachclihedaka 
,and aMh^atavachchhcdalea ; or * the determinator of betoken ed- 
nessd 

2 Sanyoga^ one of the four and twenty qualities of the Hyfiya, 
is contact, the mutual touching of two substances. Only, as 
mentioned in the text, it is an entity, and has existence 
irrespectively of the substances to which it belongs. Moreover, 
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reasonable to sunder them. Thus, according to the 
Naiyayikas, substance may sometimes be so far inde- 
pendent of qualities as to want them altogether. The 
qualities of what they reckon as originated substances 
are not produced, they allirm, until after the produc- 
tion of those substances themselves. Take a jar, for 
example. During the first moment of its production, 
it IS devoid, m their view, of ail qualities whatsoever, 
as colour, smell, taste, and tangibility. In the second 
moment it becomes endowed with them. Again, the 
Naiyayikas contend, that a whole is a diherent thing 
from the mere sum of its parts. By the joining 
together of the parts a new entity is generated in the 
whole which results:^ as has been remarked, it has, 

it is destroyed by mbhdga * separation ’ ; which also ■ is a 
quality. But, as a cause must exist prior to its effect, sepa- 
ration, before perforraing its destructive office, is fabled to 
oo-exist with contact for a single moment. 

Samamjiai like sanyoija, is, m the fir^t place, an entity. Tt 
is the relation between substance and quality, between a whole 
and its parts, etc. It is eternal ; so that, though the things 
which it stands between perish, itself remains. Numerically, 
it is one ; and thus it is the same mmavdya that connects a 
jar and its colour in India, and another jar and its colour iii 
Europe ; and that connected Adam’s soul with its qualities, 
and that connects the reader’s with its own. As the reason for 
maintaining its unity, the Naiyayikas simply refer to the Uz 
pammomoR, and leave common sense altogether out of the 
question. It is useless to try to translate $amavdya. Oolebrook® 
substitutes ‘ aggregation, or intimate and constant relation 
Dr. J. R. Ballantyne, ‘intimate union’, ‘inherence*, ‘ coinher- 
once * coinhesion 

1 It was a favourite pleasantry of a late most celebrated 
Naiyi-yika pimdit at Benares, that, in rigid accordance with 
his system, on receiving back from a goldsmith ornaments 
wrought from metal furnished to him, it would be quit© jnsi 
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for a single moment, no qualities^ whereas its parts 
have; and it resides in its parts by the relation styled 
smmvaya. It is because a whole is predicated as 
residing thus in its parts, that the Naiyayikas, in. 
respect of the enunciation, that smoke betokens lire;, 
set about, first of all, to ascertain by what relation 

to demand donlilo eight, that of the original gold, and, 
again, as miuh in ornaments. For it is not held, that, on the* 
production of a whole, the parts concurring to it ai‘e anni- 
hilated, 

Tt is because of their notion regarding the novelty of wholes, 
that the Naiv.iyikas are designated as asathdfyavadin&r in 
contradl^tinc*tion from the Sankhyas and Vedantins, who are 
termed saiMryurddins ; the foimer holding, that an effect is- 
non-existent before its production, and the latter, that an 
effect hah existence, in its mateiial cause, antecedently to 
manifestation, or eduction, ahhivyalti. Hence, Sankhyas dc 
not hold, that a property and its substrate, dhannn ami 
dkarmtn, are altogether alien to each other, In one sense, it 
is true, they are taken as different; Imb, in anothei sense, 
they are reputed one. The reader will have observed, repeatedly, 
in foregoing notes, the expie^sion dkarmd-dhanny ahJieddt^ 

* because of the non-difference of a pro^ierty and that which is 
propertied.* 

In this case, the Sankhyas and the Vedantins approve them- 
wlves nearer to rationality than the Haiyayikas : but the ease 
Is rare of its kind 

1 The reason assigned is this. Kvery effect must Inue thiee 
causes, the samavdyi, nmmavdyt, and nwntta. A jar, when 
produced, is considered to be a new entity; and the same view 
of its qualities. Of the jar, its parts are the 
cause; the contact of those parts, its asamamyi; and the 
potter and his implements, its nimUia. Of the qualities of the* 
jar, itself is the sammiyi ; and the qualities of the parts of 
th© jar, Me the asamamyi of those qualities. Their is 

M before. As every cause must precede its effect, the Jar, a 
cause oi its own qualities, must exist previously to the pro- 
duction of iw qualities. 

9 
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it does so. Eor, as smoke is said to reside in a place 
by the relation of scnujoijUj so it is said to reside in 
its parts by the relation of hammsifo,. Therefore, by 
simply asserting, that, wherever there is smoke there 
is fire, one is apt to mislead ; since smoke, besides 
residing in a given place, resides, by the relation of 
samav^yti, in its own parts, where fire is not. 

We have now learnt how^ the Xanaxikas, by trans- 
muting relations into entities, and interposing these 
entities between things correlated, dissever what in 
nature w’e find most closely allied. Accordingly, these 
philosophers, though they profess to believe cognition, 
etc , to be qualities of the soul, are seen — when wa 
come to understand how they speak of qualities and 
substance — to make them extrinsic to it. WKm, 
therefore, cognition, etc., are said, in tlieir ciiaracter 
of qualities to belong to the soul by the relation of 
samaviTya, we recognize a position inadequate to that 
of their residing in the soul by inherence ; ^ and yet 


\ \ei‘% recent authority, of most respeettibh* weight, speaks 
thus of the three Naiyfiyika causes . ‘It is eommoniy under 
stood^ that the N^iiya philosophy acknowledges three gorte o| 
causes, substantial or inherent, non-substantiul or exterior, and 
a third which might, perhaps, bfe conveniently styled the 
(yperaiive cause’— Professor Banerjea’s TMogues on the Iiindt4 
philosophy, p. 127. 

I Let It iK^t be supposed, that, beeause the Kaiyilyilfas 
repute Kuhstance the samavayi cause of it.s qualities-— as wa* 
said in the last note- they look upon qualities as being 
intrinsic to substance. For, in the twenty-four qualities, they 
include difierentness, contact, separation, wmoteness, etc,, m 
real entities Of these also the .substance In which they reside 
^is the samnv&yi cause, and they cannot, with any propriety, 
be said to be intrinsic to Such substance. 
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tlie Nyaya, on the point immediately under discussion, 
is much nearer to the truth than the Sankhya and 
the A^edanta. 

And now we are prepared for eas\ apprehension of 
a transition to a much graver error, if the soul, ask 
the Sankhyas, may become a cognizer, etc., from 
possessing cognition, etc., by the relation of scmaviTyaf 
why ma} it not become so from possessing cognition 
and so forth by any other relation? Tliat the soul 
becomes thus possessed by the relation of hamavcfyaj 
they refuse to admit ; since the admission would imply 
a change in the soul’s nature. Still, studious to make 
out the soul a coguizer, etc,, or else an expenencer of 
cognition, etc., they proceed in this wise. The re- 
flexions of cognition, will, happiness, misery, etc., are 
experiences of them, severally. These reflexions, or 
experiences, rest upon the soul. To the Sankhyas an 
alternative is here, they think, presented They allow 
themselves to suppose, that the soul cognizes, wills, 
etc., in the affections of the internal organ, cognition, 
will, etc., which are connected with the soul by the 


Obvioutsly enongh it w.ib the old, aiul all hut uuneibaliy 
diffused, ex-nibiliaii maxim, which suggested to the Nai\ayikab, 
that every efiect must hate a samarayi cause; a cause which, 
by legitimate deduction from that maxim, ought to mean 
one from which an effect is evolved, or developed. From 
this notion the Naiyayikas have, however, strayed afar ; and 
what they intend by their mmavdyi cause is equally unintelligible 
and unaccfountable. This in evident from their contending, 
that an effect is altogether a new entity, as compared with 
its mnmSyi cause ; and from this, that they maintain substance 
to 1)6 such a cause of its own qualities ; these being extraneowa 
to it, and of a different category. 
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relation ot reHexion; or to suppose, if they choose, 
that the soul is an experiencer of cognition, etc., in 
those reflexions, the experiences of cognition, etc., 
which rest on the soul by the relation of sunifotja. 
In order to the soul’s cognising, etc., what does it 
matter, the Sankhya asks of the Naivayika, if cogni- 
tion and the rest do not reside in the soul by the 
relation of scmavajja; seeing that the soul has lln^m 
by some other relation; and there being no ground 
for restriction to the relation of sainmdya'^ The 
Naiyayika, thus i controverted by the Sankhya, cannot, 
in my opinion, return,: with his imperfect views, any 
answer founded: in* reason. 

Precisely the error of the Sankhyas, which has 
just been detailed, is that of a distinguished puffdit 
of Benares, to w’hom I applied for solution of divers 
of my doubts. One of my questions was as follows: 
Since, if the Sankhyas believe that misery resides in 
the soul as a reflexion only, which reflexion is held 
to be an evolution from the internal organ, the soul 
cannot really be miserable, why all the toil of the 
Sankhya system to liberate the soul? The reply W'as, 
in part, as follows : ^ ‘ And if thou intendest to imply 
that, according' :to the Sankhya^ the soul cannot be 
miserable through the unreal relation of reflexion, 


First, he detected an ;inaccuracy in the expreasion * If 
the S&nhhyas believe, that misery resides in the bouI m 
a reflexion only ’ ; for, m strict Sankhya phraseology the reflexion 
of misery is not misery, hut is its experience. Ever and anon, 
.however, the ;ssnkhyas express themselves as the mtkot 
,, caressed himself. See the flrst passage from the Binhhpa- 
prm^hana-hhashyay given at the foot of p. 44, 
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. . . thou shouklst be asked, in return, Thodgli 
tJiou holdestf as in the Nyaya, that the suffering o? 
misery, which is an experience, is a quality, still, how, 
either by that quality, or by samcmiya, can the soul 
be miserable?”’^ In passing, the pundit assumes, 
inadvertently, that I here go the whole way with the 
Naiyayikas. I take his purport to be this. If, with 
a view^ to prove the soul miserable, a relation between 
it and misery, an affection of the internal organ, is 
demanded, the relation of reflexion is available ; and, 
should it be objected that the soul cannot become 
miserable by such a relation, it may be inquired how 
it can become so even l)y the relation of samavnya 7 
Then be goes on as follows : ‘ And what superiority, 
save thy long con\ersancy with it, dost thou see in 
the Naiyayika system, that it alone pleases thee? 
And what inferiority, waiving that it is novel to tiiee, 
dost thou see in the Bankhya system, that thou 
flndest the acceptation of it difficult ? ' 


^ iifw: 1 q 

s» 

^ w. m. 

q?q% wi 3?rwR!; fsRiife i 
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Another question proposed by me was this : If 
misery belongs to the internal organ, how can its 
removal profit the soul? The Pundit replies: ‘The 
fact, that misery resides in another than the soul^ 
does not prevent its cessation from being a good to 
the souL For misery, which is held, by those who 
abhor the relation of reflexion, to reside in the soul 
by samaviTya, resides, by some otiier relation, in what 
is not soul’ ^ In the N\aya, cognition and other 
qualities, though residing in the soul by the relation 
of samavtiya, are spoken of as residing in time hy 
temporal relation, in space, by spatial relation, etc. 
What the learned Pundit means is, then, this. If it he 
argued, that, because the Sankhyas believe misery to 
reside in another than the soul, that is to say, in the 
internal organ, its removal cannot benefit the soul, 
neither can its removal benefit the soul even according 
to the Naiyayikas ; inasmuch as, in their view, misery 
resides, by various relations, in other things besides 
the soul As we are aware, agreeably to the Slinkhya, 
misery, etc., are qualities of the internal organ. If 
they are so, what has their continuance, or their elimi*; 
nation, to do with the soul? But of this weighty 
objection the Pundit makes small aceoiint. The reason 
is, that, to his mind, samaMya, here a relation of 
the first importance, is quite on a parity with what 
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are here inferior relations, such as the temporal and 
the spatial. This will serve as a sample of the degree 
to which the common sense of the pundits has become 
distempered. And I shall now address mi}self to show 
what that relation is between the experience of cogni- 
tion, will, happiness, misery, etc., and tliat which is 
in truth the experiencer of them. 

First, however, I must bestow a few words on the 
great error, committed by the Sankhyas, ot distin- 
guishing between happiness and the like, and their 
experiences. Who is conscious of any such distinc- 
tion ? From experience of happiness deduct experience ; 
can one then form any idea what happiness is by 
its^f? Not at all Consequently, all the qualities of 
the soul, to wit, cognition, will, activity, happiness, 
and so on, ought to be regarded as so many different 
sorts of experience; as was previously exemplified, in 
tlie case of will. Or, should there be some very nice 
distinction bet’ween happiness, or the like, and the 
experience of it, the two, at all events, are inseparable. 
It follows, that there is no foundation for the theory 
of separating cognition, etc., from their experiences, on 
which the doctrine depends, that the internal organ 
is the subject of happiness and so forth, and that the 
soul is their experiencer. 

And now I purpose to make out, that the soul 
cannot, by any chimerical reflexions of cognition, will, 
etc., he erroneously regarded as experiences of cognition 
and the rest become an experiencer thereof. It is 
self-evident, that the experiences of cognition, will, 
happiness, misery, etc., are qualities of their experi- 
encer: for a quality is that which cannot exist abstracted 
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from its substrate. For example, the existence of 
-colour, or of taste, or of length, or of breadth, under 
such abstraction, is impossible. And it is the same 
as concerns the experience of cognition, or the like, 
considered severally from its experience. Indetal, ex- 
perience, thus circumstanced, is lironglit into the 
category of the son of a barren woman and the horn 
of- a hare. From this it is clear, that tlie experiencas 
of cognition, will, etc., are qualities ; and. i^eing such, 
they are connected witli their substrates by the rela- 
tion through which every other tjualii} belongs to 
that which possesses it. 

In the terminology of the Kai^ayikas, the relation 
between quality and substance is tiiat of 
But this samaviTifaf as they describe it, seems to me 
not only hypothetical, but irrational ; and so 1 decline 
to designate by it the relation betw-eon (|uality and 
substance. To this i elation T assign no name whafe-* 
ever. When, in our argumentations, we have reached 
the boundary of the certain and of the intelligible, 
there is nothing left for us hut to be silent. As for 
the relation of quality and substance, teason teachen 
us that it is widely different from sanyoga and such 
other relations. It is a relation through which quality 
penetrates and permeates the very essence of substance, 
and participates in it. Just so does experience with 
reference to an experienoer. 

A reflexion, though in respect of space it is very 
near the soul — in fact, within it, like everything else ; 
for^ in the Sankbya, the soul is all-pervading — is far 
'tempte from its essence. In the Ssnkhya scheme, It 
is ' an evolution from the internal organ, and must 
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reside in the soul b} the relation of smuiOfja, and noli 
otherwise. Now, how can the soul b} virtue of it 
be an experieiicer ? For, if it has not experience in 
its pioper essence, it has none at all. Analogically , 
let it be, that a sage sits ever so close to a fool, or 
embraces him, if you will , can the fool, in consequence, 
be pronounced wise ? 

Tlie European physicists, who have explored acou- 
stics, optics, and other similar departments of science, 
declare tint, when a man sees an object, the following 
process is kansacted. First, the object is imprinted 
upon the retina behind which is a sensory nerve con- 
necting it with the brain. The nerve and the brain 
arg thus successively affected. Then, owing to some 
relation between the brain and the soul, that is to 
say, between matter and what is not matter, the 
object seen is cognked. That relation is incompre 
heiisible ; and yet of so much we are certain : that 
neither does the objects being reflected into the eye, 
nor does the effect produced in the sensory nerve, 
through the reflexion, nor does the action upon j;he 
•brain, through the sensory nerve, constitute the soul’s 
cognition, hor, though the relation betwe-en the brain 
and the soul is most intimate, still the bnun is distinct 
from the soul, and extrinsic to it. The soul’s cognizing 
consists in llsis, that itself, that is to say, by its essence, 
apprehends an object through the 6)6 and the other 
media enumerated. 

The conclusion is, that, if the Sankhya’s reflexions 
of the affections, cognition, will, activity, happiness, 
and misery, are dislinci from the souhs proper essence, 
they are not the soul’s experiences of cognition, will, 
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etc.; since, though, as to space, they are exceedingly 
proximate to the soul, yet, viewed essentially, they 
are as distant as the east from the west. Inasmuch, 
therefore, as the soul can neither cognize, nor will, 
nor energize, nor be happy or miserable, nor be an 
experiencer of cognition, etc., wliy should the Sankhjas 
strive so hard to liberate it In another way, more- 
over, the Sankhyas deceive themselves and others. 
They say, that happiness and the like are not really 
m the soul, but that, fiom non-discrimiuation, the 
soul thinks itself miserable and btmnd . this is its 
wretchedness, emancipation from which is desirable. 
In this statement there are two great errors. One is 
this. The non-disci imination spoken of is itself ^in 
affection of the internal organ. As such, it has no 
intrinsic relation to the soul ; only that of a reliexion ; 
and how, then, can the soul be prejudiced by it ? The 
other eiror is this. Even if the soul, from non-dis- 
crimination, did think itself miserable and l)Ound — 
which the Sankhyas will not grant — still, it could 
tak^ no harm merely from thus thinking, so long as 
it did not, in reality, incur misery by reason of non-r 
discrimination. If, then, the Sankhyas conceded, that 
it thus incurs misery, it would be really miserable. 
And, if they deny — and they do deny — that it does, 
it follows, that it stands in no need of being emanci- 
pated. 

Therefore, tiiat position only, which is laid down 
in the sixty-second stanza of the SanJchya'-Mrikilt can 
be justified on Sankhya principles ; namely, that it is 
not the soul but nature that is hampered and that 
is disengaged. 
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I have already shown, that the Sankhyas go to 
all the trouble they take to prove the soul devoid of 
apprehension, desire, etc., in order that the soul may 
be proved susceptible of emancipation,^ They allege, 
that, if apprehension, desire, happiness, misery, and 
the rest be acknowledged to be (jualities of the soul,, 
they must be a pait of its proper natuie: and the 
nature of anything is inalienable. Only by making 
out the soul to be unendowed with apprehension and 
the like, they say, does its emancipation become pos- 
sible. Foi*, in the view of all the pundits, there is no 
einancipation apart from insentience. That riddance 
from pain is indispensable, \ve all hold alike, NoWr 
let it be granted, for a moment, that these notions- 
are correct ; that is to say, that emancipation cannot 
take place without the abolition of apprehension, and 
that misery, like cognition, etc., if a quality of the 
soul, must continue for ever. Still, it is impioper, out 
of fear for the soul, to describe a thing a-.s being other 
than it is, and to give aid to such a deceit by sophistry. 
I mean, that it is wrong to insist, that apprehension,, 
desire, and so on, w^hich are really qualities of the 
soul, are not so, Man, we know, is mortal But, if,, 
from dread of death, I, a man, afhrm that I am not 
a wan, shall I on that account escape death ? If,, 
therefore, the Bankhyas are convinced that whatever 
has apprehension, desire, etc., for qualities is doomed 
to the fearful evil of never parting with them, it is 

^ It cannot but seem extraoidinary bHndnehh, in the Sfmkhyns^ 
not to iMJrcelve, that the \€ry efforts which they put forth tc*- 
show, that the soul k capable of l>eing emancipated, go tc* 
prove that it has no need of being emaneipited. 
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the counsel of wisdom, seeing that they are ieft 
without resource, to abide their lot in patience, and 
not to belie reality. 

The truth is, however, that the pundits’ notion is 
baseless, that emancipation consists in definitive aliena- 
tion of apprehension, etc. x\n(l the assertion of the 
Sankhyas is eironeous, tiiat, whatever has raiserv for 
a quality can never he discharged of if. When the 
cause of misery is removed, the misery likewise takes 
its depaiture: and Almighty God \\ill deliver from it 
whomsoever He blesses with His grace. I shall treat 
of these points when T discuss the NySya. 



CHAPTER VI 


Brief Consideratto^i of me Topic of the Mimansiii uitk 
a Jeir 07 h the hitelkchal PecuUaritm of 

the TnnditSj mid un their Styk of Beasmimtj, 

Greatly do fcbe Iflmansakas en, in not ackiioT^’ledging 
Go^;^ and, again, while they do not acknowledge 
Him, in believing in virtue and vice, and in laying 
upon tlie heads of men the burthen of ritOK and 
ceremonies; and, lastly, in maintaining, that the Yeda 
has existed from eternity. My refutation, in the third 
chapter of this section, of the first two of these errors, 
as held by the Sankhyas, will equally well apply to 
the Mimansakas. But there is this difference of view 
between the two schools, as regards the Veda. The 
Sinkhyas liold, that, at the beginning of every reno- 
vation of the universe, it issues anew from the mouth 
of Brahma, but without his composing it; whereas, 
according to the Mimansakas, it has always existed; 
and the same arguments that are good against the 
former notion are just as cogent w’hen applied to the 

^ To name one >}!in Lusaka, —P^rtLabArathi >Ii4ra, in the 
hfBt chapter of the BMfd'diptMi lahonrH at length to overget 
the arguments addneihle to prove the existence of deity. 
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iatiter. However, as for Uiis latter view, that is to 
say, that the Yeda was made by no one, biCt of itself 
has been in existence from all duration, one may 
indeed wonder at such an irrational theory. If asked 
for their proofs of this, the Mimansakas can only 
reply, that no name of the writer of the Vedas has 
come down to usd But what sort of a proof i^ this? 
Many is the book whose author’s name iiobody knows; 
but do we infer, therefore, that such a book never 
had a beginning in time? And how, pray, differs an 
ancient book from an ancient house? And who ever 
concluded, that an old house had been built from the 
beginning of all things, on the ground, that ite 
builder’s name has been lost in oidivion? There is, 
in short, onl} one topic connected with the Mimansa, 
on which I purpose to remaik. It is as follows: — 

To find, that the Mimansa esteems the Yeda to be 

infallibly authoritative, and, nevertheless, decides that 

the gods named in it are all imaginary, " and timt the 

relations concerning them there are mere fables; and 

to find, that, though Indra is denied to exist, yet to 

.make offerings in his name is sufficient to ensure 

* 

G 

^qr q5r%3:;plfeqcl l Parth»sarathi MiSra, in the first 

chapter of the Sisira-dtpiM. * Had there been any author 
of the Veda, surely remembrance of him would have been 
preserved by successive . students of the Veda : bah been the 

case in respect of Buddha and others. ’ 

Pfirthasarnthi goes on to urge, that, if the Vedas had had 
m author, it is impossible he could ever have been forgotiea. 

» See the extract from the BMfta-diinlit fltcd above. 
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great iward; caiinot but strike one with astonish 
ment. Wherever, allege the Mimansakas, tine gods 
and their exploits are spoken of in the Veda, it is 
not intended to recount actual facts : the end in view 
being to magnify the beneht of ritual acts, and so to 
allure men to engage in them. But how can any 
one who has the slightest discrimination say, after 
reading the A"eda, that the persons who originally 
addressed its hymns t<» Indra and others, did not 
tliemseives ])elieve these* to *he real divinities? And 
who can imagine a man’s doing worship to an unreal 
god, and singing praises to a nonentity, and imploring 
nobody, in the expectation of receiving, therefore, 
eminent recompense ? 

©n this subject l^llinansakas seem to reason thus. 
Ail our strivings are for the attainment of reward; 
this reward being dependent upon works; and in- 
formation about works being obtainable from the pre- 
ceptive enunciations of the Veda. If we accept these 
thiee things, why need w^e accept more‘s If we hold 
the precepts of the Veda to he true, what harm is 
there in our looking upon ihe rest of the Veda as 
a romance? And, if rew’arcl comes of works, these 
suffice ; and what is the use of the gods and the rest ? 
Again, if works give rise to various fruits, tlien, as 
a seed possesses an innate powder of originating 
a sprout, so, by maintaining that wwks possess an 
innate energy, we are enabled to account for the pro- 
duction of the world ; and what necessit} , in that case, 
is there of a God? To refute such strange notions 
may be spared : Ihe •very statement of them is refuta- 
tion. Still, I shall reply to them in the third chapter 
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of the second section, where I speak of the error into 
which the pundits fall on the subject of virtue and 
vice. 

Thus I have examined, in the present and three 
preceding chapters, the main doctrines of the Sankliya’ 
— the Yoga included — and of the Mimansa. Any man 
whose common sense is unsophisticated, on inspecting 
these doctrines as set forth and defended in the 
Sankhya and Mlmansa, must perceive, that the pundits 
are most faulty in th^r manner of argumentation » 
As compared with those systems, the Nyaya and 
the Vaiseshika are greatly eligible. And yet tlieir 
adherents also, ancient and modern, betray tiie 
intellectual defects common to all the pundits ; as 
will before long be evinced. ^ 

Even as concerns things that are self-evident, these 
scholars go deplorably amiss. When a person reaches 
this state, it is most difficult to bring truth home to 
him. If a man, for instance, gets to doubt whether 
he has twenty fingers and toes, who can resolve his 
misgiving for him *? You count them, one by one, to 
him ; but, nevertheless, he cannot satisfy himself that 
they make up a score. After this, there is no ho|B 
of removing bis uncertainty. Something similar to 
this state of mind is that of the pundits; as one 
cannot but see, on looking into the Sankhya and 
Mimansa. To dispel their difiiculties is, consequently^ 
no easy task ; and yet I have ventured to undertake 
it. But, such are the peculiarities of my country- 
men— as I know from old experience— that they will 
not understand my answers; and the real reason is,, 
that they do not wish to understand them. Where 
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there are persons who cannot be reached by rational 
argoments, we can only commend them to God; for 
to Him is possible what to man is impossible. 

In this, again, the pundits manifest their wrong 
habits of mind, that when they set about considering 
a subject, they do not, first of ail, soberly ask them- 
selves what the facts are, bearing on it, which they 
and others are acquainted x^^ith. Such is the spell 
over their minds, and, from prepossession towards 
what they wish to believe, such is the partiality of 
their contemplation, that they adopt maxims which 
are baseless, as if they had no imperfection, and 
accept defective illustrations in place of |)roofs, and 
reason on the strength of them: nor do they reflect 
whether their arguments are cogent or futile, or 
whether they may not be met by counter-arguments. 
And so they go on, rearing one thing upon another, 
utterly regardless of the preposterousness of their 
conclusions. 

One more defect of their intellectual constitution is 
this, that they fail to inquire what things are within 
the range of human reason, and what are beyond it. 
With the short cord of human wit they vainly essay 
to measure the profundities of God’s fathomless per- 
fections, and to determine their limits. He who 
will act thus cannot but stumble and at last fall 
disastrously. 

• People who follow the dictates of common-sense 
rteer ol«r, for the most part, of such errors. Common- 
sense is that sense which is shared by the generality 
of mankind. By its aid, even the iililerate and rustics 
are able, in their daily occasions and transactions, to 
10 
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judge between the true and the false, and between the 
useful and the harmful. When any one, abandoning 
it, sets about adducing grand arguments in support of 
his favourite notions, he is very apt to get lost in 
a wilderness of nonsense, and to think, that the ground 
is above his head and the sky beneath his feet. But, 
to obey the admonitions of common-sense is not the 
way of the pundits ; 'and so we see how such 
wonderful dogmas as they profess came to be sug- 
gested to them. 

Their style of reasoning may be illustrated by the 
following story. Once upon a time, two men, travelling 
in company, laid a wager as to who would first reach 
the end of the next day's journey. One of them, 
getting up early the following morning, saw u^at 
the other was still asleep. With great complaconcy, 
he thereupon dressed, tied up his kit, and set off. In 
his haste, however, unawares to himself, he put on the 
other's turban instead of bis own* Hurrying forward, 
on reaching the end of the day's journey, he found 
his companion had not got the start of him, and was 
not even within sight. And then he sat down, 
opened his bundle, took out his mirror, and began io 
inspect himself, Seeing that he had on the other's 
turban, he flung down the mirror, exclaiming : * Alas I 
well-a-day 1 I have taken all this trouble to get here 
first; and, after all, my friend has outstripped me/ 
On this, a by-stander, who had heard his lament, 
began to reason with him. ‘ What do you mean f * 
said he. ‘Here you are, arrived and waiting; and how 
can you say, that your friend has, after all, outstripped 
you? Can you be so bewildered as to believe, that 
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your sense of self has * been transferred to another ? ’ 
But still he turned a deaf ear. He had resolved on 
taking it for an invariable rule, that his friend’s tur- 
ban could be on no one’s head but his friend’s ; and, 
accordingly, he must infer, that he himself had 
become the other, and that he had all along been 
labouring under illusion, in thinking it was himself 
who had started first on the day’s journey, and 
prosecuted it, and completed it. 
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CHAPTER I 


Briefly prefatory with an Examination of the Nyiiya 
and Vaiseshiha Doctrines touching God, 

I SHALL now consider the Nyaya and the Vaiseshika. 
But, as I ha?6 before noted, there are many doctrines 
common to almost all the Systems. When I take up 
sudi points, in discussing the Nyaya and Vaiseshika, 
what I shall offer will, therefore, be applicable to the 
Systems generally. 

At the outset I remarked, that the authors of nearly 
all the Systems announce, as the great end of their 
compositions, the attainment of final beatitude. At 
their respective beginnings, the Nyaya and the Vai- 
ieshika Aphorisms make distinct statements to this 
effect. And so far forth they are worthy of commen- 
dation; it being most fitting to all men, and it being 
of ail things most necessary, that they should strive, 
with their entire might, to find out the means of 
salvarion. Yet, I cannot concur with the partisans of 
the Systems, in regarding right apprehension as the 
chief cause of emancipation ; my own belief being, 
that this effect springs from the spontaneous grace of 
God. I acknowledge, indeed, that right apprehension 
is instrumental to salvation ; hut it is not that right 
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apprehension, consisting in discriminating between 
soul and what is not soul, which the authors of the 
Systems teach to be the sole means thereto. That 
sort of right apprehension, taken by itself, I hold to 
be of no benefit; a position which I shall substantiate 
by and by. The sort of right apprehension which 
I maintain to be beneficial is this: rightly to apprehend 
God, and oneself, and one’s wretchedness, and the 
way of escape from it, and what man ought to do, 
and what he ought to forbear. I do not mean, 
however, that to acquire, in its entirety, a right appre- 
hension of these things is absolutely necessary; for 
this is impossible to man. I mean, that ho ought 
to make this acquisition in so far as it is indispen- 
sable to his good, Bequisice right apprelionsion,»iis 
concerns God, should he such as to move man to 
honour, to love, to worship, and to fear Him ; such 
as to purify man’s nature, and to lead him to love 
virtue and to abhor vice. And, further, a man’s right 
apprehension, pertaining to himself, should be so much 
as to enable him to appreciate his place in the order 
of the universe; to think of himself as he appears In 
the sight of God; and to understand his relation to 
God, and his relations to his fellow-creatures, in order 
that he may be qualified to act according to those 
relations. And, again, a man’s right apprehension 
should be sufficient to qualify him to realise his own 
wretchedness, so that he may take thought how to 
escape from it; and sufficient for him to acquaint 
himself with the means calculated to bring about such 
escape, so that he may avail himself of those means. 
Hut of these things there is no correct account in the 
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Nyaya, or in the other Systems. Far from it, they 
inculcate numerous eirors concerning them. 

Most inappropriate is the account given, in the 
Nyaya and Taisesbika, of tho divine attributes, such 
as God^s greatness, power, wisdom, holiness, and 
justice. 

T!ie soul, atoms, the mind, aud many other things, 
no less than God, they hold to have existed from 
eternity, fake God, they have been, of themselves, 
from all duration, and were created by no one. How 
far does this view fall short of God’s greatness, abso- 
luteness, and sovtn*eignty ! According to the Naiyayika, 
souls and atoms are innumerable ; and, if they have 
always liad spontaneous exisience, it is manifest, that 
thwir existing is not in subordination to the will of 
God. As they had not their origin from God’s will, 
so neither coukl they be by Him brought to nought. 
Even if God had willed otherwise, no change could 
have boon operated as to their existence: nor will 
He he able to operate any such change. How, then, 
can absoluteness and sovereignty be predicated of 
God, as regards them? Him we call absolute and 
sovereign, on whose will, or permission, everything 
depends; and without entire* subjection to whose will, 
nothing can be or happen. If the existence of souls, 
atoms, etc., ho not Kubject to t!ie wnll of God, His 
sovereignty does not extend to their existence. On 
this principle, Goi cannot be proved to be God : for 
God is He who is over all 

To this view the pundits would bring forward this 
ohjeclion ; ‘If you deny unl>eginning existence to 
alOBnB, what cause of the origin of tho world can you 
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produce ? Eor every ef eet must have a material 
cause ; as a jar, clay But for the clay, of what will 
the potter make his jar r* In this way God formed 
the world out of atoms ; and hovr could He have 
made it without atoms ? ’ In reply, I would ask the 
pundits, whether they consider the power of God to 
be of like kind to that of •the potter. If the powers 
of the two be similar, then God required li!nl>s and 
appliances ; just as the potter, in fabricating a jar, is 
obliged to use his hands, feet, and sundry other 
implements. And, if it bo conceded, that God, unlike 
the potter, bad no need of limbs and appliances, but 
could have made the world by His more will, where 
is the difficulty in acknowdedging, that He could have 
created it without a material cause ? By His inswu- 
table power He was able to originate the entire world, 
material cause and materia! eflect together. If it be 
objected, that this is inconceivable, I would ask, 
whether it be not equally inconceivable, that God 
could have framed the world out of atoms, by His 
will alone, and without recourse to bodily members* 
Do we see, anywhere among men, a workman of such 
skill, as that, by a simple operation of mind, he can 
call effects into being? My opponent may perhaps 
say, that the human soul answers these conditions; 
for, by its mere will, it sets the hands and feet in 
motion: apd he may add, that, in like sort, at the 
beginning of the wwld, God, by His will, imparted 
motion to the terrene and other atoms. Lot the 
parallelism of the illustration be granted ; yet the 
main difficulty, that of inconceivability, is still where 
it was. We know, to be sure, that the soul, by its 
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Eiere will, moves the hands and feet. But who can 
comprehend how this comes to pass? The will is 
invisible and intangible : resembling neither a cord, 
with which a thing may be brought near ; nor a staff, 
with which a thing may be raised or thrown down. 
How can it have any influence on the hands and 
feet, which are insentient matter? And how can it 
raise or depress them ? The whole is inconceivable. 
If, then, the works of God outreach our conception, 
ho\v can we assign limits to His power, which is 
inscrutable? But the soul’s communicating motion 
to the bands and feet cannot properly be drawn 
into analogy : for the hands and feet are of 
the body, which belongs to the soul ; hut terrene 
ai?& other atoms are not of the body of God, He 
being bodiless. The difficulty of operating, bj the 
more wdll, upon what is not of one’s body remains, 
therefore, precisely where we found it. Nor can you 
call terrene and other atoms the body of God ; ^ for 
you cannot maintain, that the qualities and nature of 
body are possesned by them. Thus, the body influences 
the soul ; but you cannot affirm, that God is affected 

I According to the author of the X>i7takart, the following 
opinion wm hold by the adherents of icharya, by which title 

Udayaim AchSrya, most probably, is intended: * 

-so 

'Let it he granted^ that 

«K, 

livara poi&opses an elcrnal body : still it h not established, that 
timm has a dlstinet, or proper body ; for it is hold, by 
that the atoms themhelves are his body." 
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by terrene atoms, etc., in tbe same jnanner. Since 
there are, thus, inimeroiis characteristics of !)Ocly 
which do not appertain to the terrene aiul other atoms, 
if jwi give the name of God’s body to those atoms, 
still our bodies cannot he adduced as analogous to 
them. My meaning, in sum, is, that, whereas the 
tenet, that God created all things by His infinite and 
inserntabie power, is not open to exception, the 
opinion, which, in arguing the independent and 
unbeginning existence of tbe maiorisd world, undeniably 
abridges God of His supreme absoluteness and plenary 
sovereignty, is imbued with error. 

There are two particular objections, say the pundits, 
to the view, that souls had their origin from God, 
The first is, that it involves, ns against God, The 
imputation of unequal dealing and enmity* The 
second is, that, if wo hold souls to ho goneraioil, we 
must hold them to be destructible. I shall return to 
these points in a short time. 

The NySya and Vaisoshika dogma, uhieh is also 
that of the Yoga and Vedanta, feluit whatever God 
does— as in framing tlie wmrld, for instance— Ha 
does solely for tbe purpose of awarding to souls tbe 
fruit of their works— He doing nothing of His own 
free will— is, likewise, exceptionable. On what ground 
is God believed to be thus fettered? To know, to will, 
and to do are natural faculties of an inielligial Wmg; 
and, if God is an intelligent Being, i| fg congruous 
to maintain, that, by virtue of His free will, He oaa 
act whenever it may seem good to Him so to do. 

To this the pundits would reply, that, if God, 
without reference to the works o! souls, of His mm 
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will fashioned the universe, the blemish would be 
imputable to Him, that there was some want, to 
satisfy which He engaged in creation : ^ but, if it be 
hold, that He did so in accordance with the works 

1 iSfearly all the Hindu philosophers, the Bauddhas included, 
have taught the eternity of the soul and the tenet of metem- 
psychosis. Had occasion been presented to them of a^asailmg 
the position, that God created the world irrelatively to the 
works of souls, we may Judge, from the ensuing passage, how, 

•s. 

in all likelihood, they would have made answer: 

]R^r^SIf%q|^ccrJPi% oiiT5[dqa: 1 ^ 

Os 

5[rici; I ?[[Stq 

e»! Jiffe: 1 mU 

\ \ 

^atrfgqqRcqTfr i 

Tattva-Mtmmdf t p. 52. ‘The Action of the prudent or sam 
ih ever accompanied by %ish of self-profit, or else by compassion, 
And these, being impertinent as concerna the creation of the 
world, refute the notion, that it, such creation, was due to the 
act of a prudent person . for there can be no mifultilled desire 
of a Lord whose every wish is already satisfied, that he should 
he creator of the world. Nor could his creathe agency be 
mmied from compassion. Inasmuch as, prior to creation— 
since the senses, bodies, and objects were as yet unproduced 
—there was no misery of souls, for dispelling what misery was 
tkmre mopi for compassionate desire ? ^ 

Vftohaspati Mi^ra, while engaged in upholding the atheistic 
doctrines of the Binkhya, writes as above, in opposition to 
those who maintain the belief of a Creator. 

*I?he last two words of the Sanskrit are of very doubtful 
correctness ; but no manuscript is at hand, by which to mend 
them, if wrong. 
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of souls, the blemish of His liavini,^ a want will not 
attach to Him ; and it follows, that lie made the 
world for the sole purpose of awarding to every ono 
the consequences due to his deeds. My answer is, 
that neither do I maintain, that God made tim world 
to fulfil any want implying that He lackcal anglit, to 
obtain which He engaged in creation t hut I i!o main- 
tain, that, by reason of ono of the perfections of ilis 
nature, goodness, He was pleased to make manifest, 
through the medium of creation, His Hiipriunely love- 
worthy and wondrous attrihuias. (kn! made the 
world, says my opponent, in order to ror|uifcO the 
good and evil deeds of souls. But why should Ha 
require?^ The very objection intimated against iwa, 

I Wc have seen above, at j). 5.1 that, in the \i«w of the 
theistic Hindus, to save the Deit^* from the inqnitation tj 
unec|ual dealing and cruelty, it is tinnigbt nctfr^Kiiry to niat 
the unequal portions of souls in this work! to the divorso workh 
of those souls m bygouo states of existence. To Vichfts|mti 
Mto, in his character of advocate on behalf td the Sitiikh)», 

this seems uuhatisfactory. Wc find him saying 3|fq 

qrg 3Fc|i^ ^ 1 

41 

c[:?aR?7%[fq 

O' NO <» 4* * 

^umudtf pp. 62-3. ‘More than this, Ilvara, if moved, by 
compassion, to create, would create creatures la happiatM laot 
of diverse conditions. If to ifm i% U replied, that Ih© difawe* 
ness of tM condign of souis is owing to the divewaces of fWr 
works, it is ^ a pity, I rspig, that he, Jimra, prudiul, •hould 
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and which I set; aside, here arises, to wit, that 
there was some want of God’s to he supplied by 
such requital. If it be replied, that, in virtue 
of the equity’ of His nature, He awards to each 
the fruit of his works, I rejoin, that it is in virtue 
of an excellence of His nature, namely, His goodness, 
that He made manifest His supremely loveworthy 
attributes by creating souls and by making them 
to rejoice in the contemplation of His perfections. 
Any one has discrimination enough to perceive, that, 
from mere vanity, to go about exhibiting one’s 
importance, under the impulse of a longing to hear 
it proclaimed by the world, is one thing ; and that 
it is quite another thing, to make manifest the 
exceiience of anything because such manifestation is 
fitting and laudable. When a foolish man, actuated 
by vanity, goes here and there to display his impor- 
tance, everybody laughs at him. But, if a learned 
European were to bring some very extraordinary 
machine to this country, and invite people to his 
house, and show them the wonders of the naachine 
free of charge, no one would * deride him, but, on 
the contrary, ail would thank and praise him for 
his gratuitous kindness and trouble. Just so, the 

superintend works; since, but for his very superintendence 
works; being unintelligent, could not proceed to act ; and, conse- 
quently, as their effects, namely, the body, the senses, and 
sense-objects would not be produced, the non-production of 
misery would be a matter of facility.’ 

’ Indeed, the reply here put into the mouth of the Hindu 
gives him credit for clearer notions touching God’s equity 
than he could really come by from study of his so-called sacred 
books. 
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manifestaiiion of anything that is excellent is no 
fault, but itself an excellence. God, therefore, because 
of the very excellence of fiis nature, makes known, 
through creation, and otherwise, His loveworthy 
and wondrous attributes. That such attributes, cal- 
culated to awaken affection and joy, should for ever 
remain hidden, would seem most unnieoi. 

Let us now consider God’s attributes of justice and 
holiness, as viewed in the Njaya and Vaisoshika. 
As for His justice, if we scan these systems super- 
ficially, it may seem, that the doctrine of His 
bestowing requital according to works involves it. 
And, when the followers oi those s} stems declare, 
that even the most trifling pain endured in this 
world must be taken to have had sin for its (muse, 
and that, therefore, a former state of existence must 
be admitted, or else God's equity suffers the imputa- 
tion of imperfectaess, it looks as if they believed, 
in all its fulness, in justice as an attribute of Deity* 
On looking more closely, however, we find, that hero 
too they are quite in the dark, as also touching 
God’s holiness. 

As I have before remarked, the Systems receive the 
Yedas, the Smritis, the Pura^as, etc., as authorities. 
The former, therefore, share with the latter any faults 
ascribable to them on the score of portraying amiss 
the justice, holiness, and other attributes of God* 
Let it not be supposed, that I am going out of my 
way to fasten faults on the Systems. Secrets, which 
else lurk unperceived, necessarily stand forth in any 
thorough-going examination such as that with wMcti 
I am occupied. 
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No man is ignorant, that God is just and holy; 
and we need not be surprised to find Him so called 
in religions of human origin. But man, unaided, 
cannot attain to a correct knowledge of the holiness 
and other attributes of the Deity. His inability be- 
trays itself, when he ventures into details on the 
subject, or, incidentally, when he is treating of 
matters cognate to it. Hence, the express declara- 
tions regarding God’s holiness and other attributes, 
which we find in a book on any religion, are not 
a sulficient warrant, in the examination of that religion. 
Further and fuller exploration is indispensable. We 
should consider all that there is in the book, and 
also what is there omitted, and likewise all that has 
legitimate connexion with its subject-matter ; and 
then we are in a position to pass judgement on it. 
From the fact, with reference to the Systematists, 
that they admit as authorities the Vedas, the Pura- 
nas, etc., it comes out, that, if the Nygya and 
Vaiseshika do not, in express words, militate very 
greatly against the justice and holiness of God, it 
is not because the writers on those schemes enter- 
tained fit and correct notions of the divine attributes, 
but simply because they did not dilate on those 
topics. Had they done so, they would have ex- 
hibited errors of every description. 

Again, if we search out what the Systematists 
teach concerning those things which man is to do, 
and those things which he is to forbear, and other 
points allied with religion, we may learn what views 
they hold of God’s justice, and holiness, and other 
attributes. For, so strict is the connexion between 
11 
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morality and theology, that any faults which are 
found in views about the former imply, of necessity, 
faults in the views held about the latter* Of mo- 
rality grossly wrong ideas occur in the Vedas, the 
Puranas, and the rest, and, where these err, the 
Systems participate their errors. 

I shall, moreover, show, in the sequel, that the 
doctrines of the Systems, taken by themselves, touch- 
ing virtue and vice, are signally faulty; and, such 
being the case, from this ground also it results, that 
they mistake as regards holiness and others of the 
divine attributes. 

According to the tenets of the Nyaya and Vaiseshi- 
ka, God can in no wise possess the attribute of 
mercy. It being one of the dogmas of these systems, 
that no effect can take place irrelatively to the works 
of souls, whatever a soul receives must be accounted 
a consequence of its works; and, if it succeeds in 
attaining to salvation, it earns salvation. It is evi- 
dent, that there is an exercise of mercy, when God 
bestows what has not been merited. The existence 
oi such mercy is at variance, however, with the dog- 
mas of the Nyaya, of the Vaiseshika, and of all the 
^other systems. 

Moreover, since the Nyaya and Vaiseshika deny, 
that God made the world of His free will, but affirm, 
that He did so to requite souls, they altogether do 
away with the goodness which He evinced in crea- 
tion. When we behold God's world, on every side 
we perceive evidences of His wonderful goodness and 
bounty. In the first place, man, before he was 
•created, was nothing; but, in vouchsafing to him 
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existence, and life, and the faculty of knowledge, 
how has God constituted him capable of happiness 1 
Though, now in our fallen state, it is ours to suffer 
much misery, still all our suffering, nay death itself, 
is the fruit of our sin; and we alone are to blame 
for it. Had man never sinned, his happiness and 
especially that which, by reason of his rectitude of 
mind and purity of original nature, he would have 
enjoyed from knowing God, from devotion and love 
to Him, and from communion with Him, would have 
surpassed description. When we behold the sun, 
the source of so much gladness and benefit, or the 
moon and the sidereal world, it seems, indeed, as 
though the goodness of the compassionate Author of 
ouT being were holding converse with us in a liodily 
form. The very trees, which comfort and refresh 
us, and yield us their luscious fruitage, and the 
charming mountains and rivers which embellish the 
earth, almost call upon us, with united voices, to 
give praise for the love and bountifulness of our 
merciful Father. But who could adequately depict 
the countless sources of happiness which God has 
created? And each and all of them are manifested 
to us as tokens of His goodness, when we come to 
believe, that He fashioned the universe of His own 
free will, and from the bountifulness of His nature. 
But the Naiyayikas and Vaiseshikas, having estab- 
lished it as a maxim, that all things are indebted 
for their origin to the works of souls, have over- 
spread these glories with the blackness of gloom. 
And they have transformed God into a hard-natured 
huckster, who secures his pay from his customers, 
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and sells Ms wares by rigid tale, weight, and mea- 
snre. So mnch for the description of the Supreme 
Being which we meet with in the two most reason- 
able of the Hindu Systems. 



CHAPTER II 


Examination of the Nyaya and VaUesUka Tenets re^ 
lative to the Sotil; namely ^ that %t had no Begin'- 
ning, that it is All-pervadmg, and that it takes 
Birth again and again. 

Numebohs are the faults of the Nyaya and Vaises- 
hiha, even in their account of the soul. Souls they 
hold to have existed from eternity, and to be, each, 
diffused throughout all space. I have already pointed 
out, that, if unoriginated existence be ascribed to any 
but God, His deity is impugned. I now purpose to 
consider the grounds on which souls are maintained, 
by the Nyaya and Vaiseshika, to have existed al- 
ways, and to be diffused everywhere. If we do not 
so believe, say the advocates of those systems, the 
soul must be perishable. As for existence from all 
duration, it is argued, that whatever had a beginning 
will have an end; as a jar, cloth, etc.; and, there- 
fore, if a soul once began to be, it will some time 
cease to bed But I would ask, "wbat foundation 
there is for the maxim, that all which has had a 

* What the Hindus esteem to be the most unanswerable 
argument of the soul’s eternity will be considered hereafter. 
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beginning shall have an end. Should it be replied, 
that the history of a jar, or the like, supplies founda- 
tion for it, I rejoin, that what may be predicated 
of jars and such-like material things is not on that 
account predieable of the soul; so great is their 
disparity. Moreover, the origin, continuance, and 
termination of anything depend solely upon the will 
of God. If it pleased God, could He not, by His* 
infinite might, preserve a jar for ever and ever? 
By evidence^ which I do not here adduce, it is 
established, that human souls are immortal; and so 
it is evident, that it is the will of God, that they 
should be so. And can anything thwart His power 
to do as He wills to do? Can the aforesaid majim 
of my opponents obstruct His infinite power? It is 
a great mistake, in them, to take up a maxim gratui- 
tously, and then to wish to fetter with it the whole 
world, nay, God Himself, whether it be appropriate 
or inappropriate. 

As a proof of the maxim of the pundits, that what- 
ever had a beginning must have an end, it is alleged, 
that every originated substance is necessarily made 
up of parts, ^ and that the parts of anything thus 

1 It is not opportune, at this place, to indicate more distinctly 
than in this manner, the only certain warrant for believing in 
the soul’s immortality, namely, the Holy Scripture. 

2 Dharmaraja Dlkshita, speaking of the internal organ, holds 

this language ; ^ HR- 

tfcr(^Tc| I Vedmia-^arihUsha, p. 3. ‘The internal organ is- 

not without parts: being an originated^ substance, it is made 
up of parts.’ 
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constituted may come asunder, and so the thing will 
perish sometime. To this I have to say, as before, 
that all such suppositions are applicable to material 
things alone; and that the origination, continuance, 
and end of all things depend solely upon the will 
of God. 

That the soul is all-pervading must also be be- 
lieved, say the pundits, if we would consider it to 
be indestructible.^ According to them, dimension is 
of three descriptions; atomic, intermediate, and in- 
finite. Atomic dimension is the last degree of 
minuteness. Intermediate dimension is that of a jar, 
of cloth, or of any originated substance whatsoever. 
Hgwever great it may be, it has limits. Infinite 
dimension the third kind is unlimited. It is this 
species of dimension which, the pundits teach, be- 
longs to God, to souls, to ether, 2 to time, and to 

IT#: 

O Cv 

?i?:i sisr^efn*TKtflfT?iT^qf%:gFci: 

\ Smkhya-pmvachana’bMshyat p. 35. ‘ And if it 

were acknowledged, that the soul is “ limited ”, or finite — like 
a jar and such other things — since, as is the case with these, 
it must possess the properties of having parts and of being 
destruetible, the resuh would be a tenet contradictory to that 
of our system.* 

Annam Bhatta says, speaking of ether: 

1 Tarha-dtpiMj MS fol. 7, verso. * As being, like 

the soul, all-prevading it is, like it, eternal.’ 

3 A characterisation of SUaia will serve to show how inade- 
quately it is represented by ♦ether’. In dimension, it is, as. 
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•space ; and whatever has this dimension is all-pervad- 
ing. Enrther, according to them, things of atomic 
or of infinite dimension are indestructible, but those 
of intermediate dimension cannot be indestructible.^ 
A soul, then, to be indestructible, must needs be, in 
size, either atomic or infinite. If it be the first, then 


has been said, infinite ; it is not made up of parts , and colour, 
taste, smell, and tangibility do not appertain to it. So far 
forth it corresponds exactly to time, space, Isvara, and soul. 
Its speciality, as compared therewith, consists in* its being the 
material cause of sound. Except for its being so, we might 
take it to be one with vacuity. 

In passing, this is, doubtless, the fifth element referred to in 
the following words of Megasthenes, as cited by Strabo; 

Si TOi^-riTTapa-i (xroixsioi9 TrefiiTT'r) rk ecrri, (j>vo‘i9, 
979 0 ovpavo<; /cal ra acrrpa, — Schwanbeck’s Megas- 
thems Indica^ p. 138. 

1 Vijnana Bhikshu says of the soul 

I Sd^ikhya^i avacJiana-bhashya, p. 35. 

* If it were of intermediate dimension it must be constituted of 
parts, and, therefore, would be destructible.’ 

The following also refers to the soul : rf j 

faJTRTifctiKrpn^cra^Ta; (I Tarka^dipihS^ 

MS fol. 8, verso, ‘ It is not of intermediate dimension. If it 
were so, from being uneternal, and henae perishable ^ there 
would follow the destruction of what is done, and the accession 
of what is not done.’ 

What IS meant is this. The works of the soul are assumed 
to he inalienable and inevitable. On the theory, then, of the 
soul’s perishableness, its works would miss of their effect, which, 
by the hypothesis, cannot thus fail. Further, newly created 
souls would reap fruit which they had not sown. 
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its qTiaiities, as apprehension, will, etc., cannot be 
subject to immediate cognition; for there is another 
maxim, that the qualities of an atom — as, for in- 
stance, the colour or taste of earth m its atomic 
character — are incapable of being so cognked.^ It 
is, however, a fact of universal consciousness, that 
the qualities of the soul are cognized immediately; 
and hence the pundits are compelled, on their princi- 
ples, to regard the soul as of infinite dimension. 
The reply which I gave at the end of the last para- 
graph is equally applicable in this place. 

Another relevant objection that would offer itself 
to the pundits, is this. ‘If the soul be not all- 
pervading, but bounded by the body, it must vary in 
dimension as the body varies: and the same soul 
may, in one state of existence, inform an ant; in 
another, a human being; and, in a third, an elephant. 
Assuming the soul to be bounded by the body, it 
must be very minute in an ant; and, when it passes 
into a man, or into an elephant, how can it discharge 

1 SMUnta-m^kmah. 

SQ NO 

Bibliotheca Indica, Vol. IX, pp. 38-9. ‘ Since the mind is 
atomic in dmmision, and since grossness is essential m order 
to perception, if cognition, happiness, etc., had their seat in 
the mind, they would not be perceived, or immediately cog- 
nizedJ 

A further objection, and one more ordinarily urged, against 
the hypothetical notion, that the soul is of atomic bulk, will 
be found in the words of the Sankhya and Vai^eshika writers 
adduced in the second note forward* 
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its functions?^ And how can it take cognizance 
of the sense of feeling throughout such a bulk ? 
Eor it cannot dilate so as to fill it.® We must con- 
clude, consequently, that the soul increases and 
diminishes with the increase and diminution of the 
body. And since, thus, from repeatedly increasing 
and diminishing, it undergoes alteration of constituent 

1 Sankara Acharya, m the passage about to he cited, is 
writing against tlie Bauddhas, who, as he asserts, maintain,. 

that the soul is commensurate with the body. 

5if^«TaqiitrT'JMr'3: ¥rcorr 

v!> Ov 

qq: sR^r^q q 

sqraqiq; qf%^i5Fq =q aiaqq; q 

I Sdnraha-suira-hhdshya : the MS is not at hand for 

reference. ‘ Since bodies are various in dimension, if a human 
soul— co-extensive, according to the Banddhas, with the human 
body — were, by a special maturation of works, to be born an 
elephant, it would fall short of filling the whole of an elephan- 
tine body , and, if born a bee, an apian body would be inadequate 
to contain it.’ 

^ YijnSna Bhikshu and Annam Bhatta argue after the manner 
of the text, in opposition to the view, that the soul is atomic. 

^?3infqi[RrqTqqqf%; I SdnJchya-p^avachana-- 

ga, p. 35. ‘ And if the soul were atomic, there would be 
no accounting for cognition, etc., which extend all over the 
body,’ 

q R q qiqrq-: 5FfU5qifqwqq^5^Tf^ f 

N© V© NO 

TarJea-dipiM, MS fol. 8, verso. ‘And it, the souh is not an 
atom, as to size ; else it would result, that pleasure would not 
be perceived throughout the body,’ 
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parts, it follows, that it must repeatedly be gene- 
rated and destroyed, for to undergo such alteration 
is, according to the Naiyayikas, to be generated after 
having been destroyed/ 

Now, for my part, I repudiate the notion of metem- 
psychosis ; and so I might hold myself dispensed 
here from returning answer to the pundits. Neverthe- 
less, I reply to them ; since the objection just detailed 
will recur. A human being has, in infancy, a body 
of small size as compared with what that body becomes 
subsequently. They will say, then, that, on my view 
of the soul’s being bounded by the body, it must be, 
that the small soul of the infant becomes a large soul 
in the full-grown man ; for the small soul of a small 
body could not take cognizance of the sense of feeling, ™ 
for instance, from head to foot of a body greatly 
augmented in magnitude.^ To this I say, that, though 
one holds the soul to be bounded by the body, still it 
does not follow, of course, as an article of belief, that, 
in proportion as the body changes in size, so does 
the souL When a child begins to grow, the appre- 
hension and other faculties of his soul increase in 
strength ; but it is not necessary to say, that his soul 
itself augments. And, when I allege, that the soul 
is bounded by the body, my meaning is not, that its 

1 Such an objection is brought by Sankara Ichfirya in con- 
tinuation of his words quoted in the note before the last : U^[rf 

^ I ‘Tbe 

same objection applies even to the case of a state of existence 
taken by itself, in its several stages of childhood, middle age,, 
and senescence/ 
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dimension tallies exactly with that of the body, I 
simply intend, that the soul does not reside beyond 
the body. As for its nature, that is most hard to 
understand ; and no one, in fact, can give a full 
description of it. That the soul takes cognizance of 
the sense of touch in all the parts of a body, small 
or great, is nothing difficult to it; for, in its opera- 
tions, it subsidizes all the sense-organs ; and its power 
of apprehension is more or less in proportion to the 
vigour of those organs. Thus, a man whose sight is 
impaired sees ill ; and, when it is improved, he sees 
better. In like manner, tact is apprehended through 
"the nerves; and these increase with the body; and, 
lihrough them, there is apprehension of tact through- 
out the parts of the body, whether it be small or 
great. 

The truth is, that the nature of the soul transcends 
•'Our knowledge, and does not lend itself to description. 
All that we know of the soul is, that it is something 
which possesses apprehension, will, and other qualities. 
More than this we cannot affirm concerning it ; as, 
for instance, that, like earth, water, and other material 
substances, it has dimension and such like qualities. 
Much, therefore, that is predicable of a jar, of cloth, 
and of other material substances, is not to be predi- 
cated of the soul. Such, however, is the disposition 
-of the pundits, that they refuse to consider what 
things are within the reach of our understanding, 
and what things lie beyond. They would fain to take 
'the visible and the invisible, God and souls included, 
and measure them, and turn them round and over, 
:and pry into them, and at last get their complete 
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quiddities inside their fist. To their minds, if one is 
to know anything, one should know everything : 
otherwise, it is better to know nothing. And so they 
wander on in the wilderness of vain inquiry. I would 
remind them, that, be the essence of the soul of what 
sort soever, its origin, duration, and end are in sub- 
ordination to the will of God ; and, therefore, if God 
thinks good that the soul shall exist for ever, it can 
in no wise incur destruction. 

But the weightiest reason, in the estimation of the 
pundits, for arguing, that the soul has existed from 
all eternity, is as follows. First, they argue, that the 
doctrine of metempsychosis must be accepted. Other- 
wise, the imputation of partiality and cruelty must 
attach to God. Partiality consists in not looking 
upon all alike ; in treating some with more favour, 
and others with less ; in giving some a high rank, 
and others a lo'wer. Cruelty is uncompassionateness ; 
the giving pain where no fafult has been committed. 
Now, we see, that, in this world, some enjoy a high 
rank and great power, •and others are wretched, and 
afflicted with poverty: and what is the reason, that 
God has ordered it thus ? Again, almost all men suffer 
misery and misfortune ; and what is the cause of this ? 
It is not enough to say, it is the sins that have been 
done in the current state of existence ; for it is matter 
of experience, that many a grievous offender has great 
power and pleasure, and that many a man whose 
conduct is observably meritorious is oppressed with 
poverty and pain. And what can you say with respect 
to infants and beasts? Consciously they have never 
committed sin; and yet they suffer greatly. Hence, 
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we maintain the doctrine of the transmigration of the 
soul, and so remove all these difficulties. We can, 
therefore, say, when we see a bad man to be powerful 
and in comfort, that he must have been eminently 
virtuous in a former state of existence, and is now 
reaping the reward of his virtue. Similarly, when we 
see a good man suffer more than ordinary affliction, 
we are able to affirm, that, in a former state of existence 
he was eminently sinful, and is now receiving retribu- 
tion for his sin. And, in like manner, infants and 
beasts undergo punishment for the offences of which, 
in a prior birth, they were guilty. A single former 
state of being will not suffice, however ; as the good 
and evil experienced therein must likewise be accounted 
for by the works of a birth that preceded. Moreov&, 
the getting a body is also a consequence of works ; ^ 
and, therefore, as often as a soul is invested in a body, 
antecedent works must be postulated in connexion 
with it. We hold, therefore, that the vicissitude of 
works and births, the alternate production of each 
from the other, has been going on from time without 
beginning. 

1 Tattva'Jcaumudi, p, 43. 

‘For this oUaining a body is due to merit and the like, as 
causes.’ 

Nydya^suira-vritUf 

p! 160. ‘ “The production” of “that,” i.e. of uhe body, is 
“owing to the aid,” or co-operation of merit and demerit, 
•^‘the fruit of foredone ” sacrifices, donations, harm, etc*’ 
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I reply, fchafc, neither by this reasoning can the soul 
be proved never to have originated. Even if I ad- 
mitted the truth of what you have alleged touching 
the present facility of some bad men, etc., and 
metempsychosis as an explanation thereof, still I should 
not feel myself under any compulsion to argue, that 
souls have always existed, and that birth and death 
have had place from a foregone eternity. The diffi- 
culties above mentioned would all be repelled, if it 
were maintained, that, in the beginning, souls were 
created by God ; originally in a state of happiness, but 
condemned, by reason of sin, to repeated embodiment. 
But to say, as you do, that works must be taken 
to have been done prior to the body— for that the 
hfVing a body is the consequence of works — is in 
the last degree unreasonable. Your maxim, that every 
•effect must have for its cause the works of souls, 
I have previously exploded ; for effects follow from 
free will of God. But the pundits say, that the body 
is intrinsically an abode or site of misery,^ and hence 
is itself a misery. Out of the twenty and one mis- 
eries enumerated by the Naiyayikas, this is one. If, 
then, God invests a soul with a body, irrespectively 
oi works, He does injustice. My reply is, that the 
body is not, intrinsically, an abode of misery. On the 

Sankara Aoharya on the Brahma-sHira^ Bibliotheca IndicOf 
No. 89, p. 115. * And the contact, with one who is embodied, 
•of good and evil cannot be prevented.* 

^he of the printed edition has been changed, on 

manuscript authority, as above. 
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contrary, not a little happiness is derived by means of 
it ; and, as for the pain caused by the body, owing 
to illness, etc,, it is in the power of God to remove 
it. If He so willed. He might preserve us constantly 
at ease, though in the body. How crude here also 
is the reasoning of the pundits ! Those who follow 
the Nyaya and Yaiseshika, hold, that God exists. 
Still, when they argue upon other points than His 
existence, they seem to forget that He exists, and» 
as it were, refer all things to a law of chance. 
Eor the ground of their doctrine, that misery inevi- 
tably accompanies the body, is, that they everywhere 
see such to be the fact ; and hence they infer, that 
it is its nature to be so accompanied, and that God 
could not make it to be otherwise. In like maimer 
do they err in their maxim, that nothing which has 
had a beginning can be indestructible. Thus to 
think will be made out to be proper, when we are 
convinced, that the course of nature is fortuitous, 
and subject to some blind law. If, however, God 
is Governor of the course of nature, all things spring 
from His will. Some things are perishable, because 
He wills them to be so ; and, for the same reason, 
other things are imperishable. In like manner, we 
men suffer misery, because it has been decreed fit, 
in His unfathomable and incomprehensible counsel, 
that thus it should be. If He thought good, it 
would not be at all difficult for Him to cause, that, 
though clothed with bodies, we should constantly 
remain happy. Indeed, it is manifest, from the true 
word of God, that, when man was in a state of 
sinlessness, he was entirely exempt from misery. 
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Neither did sickness, nor sorrow, nor death befall him ; 
nay, the body was, to him, a door to many felicities. 
Only since he became a sinner has he been subject 
to the countless griefs of the soul and of the body. 
Earth, water, air, and all other external objects, 
were, in the beginning, sources, to him, of happi- 
ness only, and afterwards became sources of misery. 
The doctrine, therefore, of the pundits, that to abide 
in the body is intrinsically misery, is in every wise 
erroneous. 

The refutation which I have detailed, of the notion 
of an unoriginated succession of works and births 
of souls, has proceeded on grounds maintained by 
my opponents. Uor, as regards myself, I reject the 
Wctrme of metempsychosis ; and I account as inade- 
quate all the reasons that they bring forward in 
support of it.-** With respect to the first defect 
which, according to them, has place, if metempsychosis 
be rejected, namely, partiality in God, I reply thus. 
If you simply mean, that He has not bestowed upon 

1 This argument against the metempsychosis, however drawn 
out, will not seem to he gratuitously diffuse, if one but takes 
these three facts into consideration : first, that the doctrine 
here impeached is all but ineradicably rooted in the mind of 
every pundit ; secondly, that, in the estimation of the pundits, 
any religious economy which does not acknowledge it is almost 
self-evidently false in its very first principles ; and thirdly, and 
by way of consequence, that the rejection of it by Christianity 
is, to them, a wellnigh insuperable obstacle to their accept- 
ance of the Gospel. The writer, in here combating a favourite 
and fundamental dogma, has with his best thought and diligence, 
selected and marshalled his reasons in such a manner as is, 
he apprehends, best calculated to impress the minds of his 
erring countrymen, and to win them towards the truth* 

12 
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all men equality of rank and happiness, your objection 
has no weight with me: since I hold, that it was to 
show forth His all-sufficient attributes, that God framed 
the world; and that He creates souls irrespectively 
of works ; and that He makes them diverse, as ex- 
hibiting the manifold ness of His creation. Por in- 
stance, there are souls of one kind, in the form of 
angels, who surpass man, by far, in rank, majesty, 
wisdom, power, and other particulars. Inferior to 
them is man; and, again, below him are other crea- 
tures, such as beasts. These varieties we know of; 
but who shall say how many more different grades 
there may not be in God’s vast universe? Again, 
there are distinct orders of angels ; and of mankind 
also the ranks are numerous. All alike are the crSS'- 
tion of God’s free will; and, if He has given a high 
place to one, and a bumble place to another, has 
any one a claim on Him ? If we, who were once 
nothing, have, on receiving existence, been given 
anything whatever, it is from God’s mere mercy. 
And can this mercy become injustice, from His 
giving another more than He gives me ? If any one 
gives a poor man ten rupees, the man thinks himself 
greatly indebted to the giver. But, if the donor 
gives a hundred rupees to another poor man, does 
his favour towards the first turn to no favour ? Does 
he prove himself unjust I am aware, that, our 
nature having become corrupted by sin, almost any 
man, if he sees that others are favoured beyond 
himself, takes it ill, and is jealous and unhappy. 
But this unhappiness arises from the fact, that his 
nature is corrupt; and there is no right ground for 
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ife. There is no injustice, then, in giving less to 
one, and more to another. If, indeed, all had a 
claim to receive equally, there would be injustice. 
No one, however, has any claim upon God. 

But now you may say, that, though there is no 
injustice in bestowing mean rank or small power on 
one, and high rank or great power on another, yet is 
there not injustice in causing pain gratuitously ? And 
how many great sinners are happy, and how many 
good men are miserable ! As for infants and beasts, 
too, who have never sinned, do not they suffer much 
affliction ? Pray, how are these things to be accounted 
for? I reply. Without doubt, the fruit of sin is 
misery; and, as all men are sinners, it is meet, that, 
being so, they should be miserable. There are some 
men whom we call good, but, in the sight of God, 
they are all guilty , for God and man behold things 
under very different aspects. From sin, the discern- 
ment of man has become blunted ; and the heinous- 
ness of sin is not arltogetber clear to him. Some men 
are called good, simply because they are better than 
most others. And yet there is not, in all the world, 
even one man whose heart and nature are undefiled 
by sill. Those, therefore, whom we call good are, 
before a most holy God, guilty, and deserving of 
punishment. 

Moreover, mark, that this world is not man's place 
of judgement. Full judgement will not be till after 
death; and not till then will each receive exact and 
complete requital for his deeds. The present world, 
like a school, is a place where man is disciplined ; and 
the happiness or misery which we here experience is 
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not always by way of requital, or, when so, propor- 
tioned to our actions. In most cases, God sends 
Lappinesa and misery to men, as being calculated for 
their good; but, to us, it is impossible to decide 
what is for any one’s good, or the reverse. For none 
of us can know another’s heart and nature, and his 
history, past, present, and future, and the eventual 
result of his happiness or misery. Should we, then, 
pronounce all misery in this world to be evil, we 
should err greatly. We ought, rather, to consider 
misery to be sent to us, in this world, by God, in 
mercy, for our warning, that we may turn to Him, 
and so escape future punishment. Therefore, to' 
entertain doubt as to God’s justice, because of the 
distresses of this world, is most rash. If a man who 
has been blindly walking in the path of sin, has his 
heart opened by some great calamity, and takes warning, 
repents, and turns to God, must he not look upon 
that calamity as a great blessing from God ; and will 
he not praise God for it all his life long 7 
And do not suppose, that men of proper life and 
of amiable disposition have no need of the discipline 
which is furnished by misery. They too commit 
many an error, and have many a defect. And often 
it so occurs, that he who is a chosen servant of God 
is especially visited with affliction, not for punish- 
ment, but to the end, that he may be tried, like gold, 
in the crucible of misery, and thereby be purified. 
What folly, then, to let the idea of evil be suggested, 
whenever one hears the name of misery, and, with 
pne’s feeble intellect, to decide as to its hidden 
causes i 
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It is often wondered, why, if there was no former 
state of existence, some persons are born blind, and 
others are born lame. God has made many men thus, 
while he has made many of whole body. And it is 
asked, whether there be not partiality in this. But 
what are we, to attempt to find out the secret counsel 
of God ! Can we learn the heart, and nature, and all 
the external and internal condition of another? Who 
shall say what good may not accrue to the immortal 
souls of the lame and blind, from their few days of 
misery? It is very true, that, though God, in His 
great mercy, sends us various remedial miseries for 
the eternal benefit of our souls, still, so infatuated are 
we with sin, that most of us refuse to take warning 
fiom our misery, and to repent of our sins, and to 
turn to God. The fault is our own, however. As for 
God’s dealing, it is mercy. Is it not written even in 
one of the books of Hindus, ‘ From him whom I would 
favour, by little and little do I take away the 
riches ’ ? ^ 

It remains for me to speak of the misery of infants 
and beasts. And here, entering upon a strict logical 
argument, I would ask the Hindu: Is it certain, that 
the suffering of souls can have no just cause but 
their offences? When a man commits a great state- 
erime, the king has him executed, and confiscates his 
property* As a consequence, and even though they 
may have taken no part in the crime, bis children 
and honsehold are involved in extreme distress. But 

This half-couplet is from the JBMgmata-^rmat x, 88, 8. 
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does any one, for this, call the king unjust ? Or take 
this case. The king's subjects are in every way loyal, 
and their sovereign is perfectly satisfied with them. 
But an enemy comes to attack him. He orders his 
people to give him their aid ; and thousands of them 
suffer greatly, or are slain, and that, although they 
have not offended against their lord, but, on the 
contrary, have always obeyed him. Now tell me, 
whether the king did any injustice m sending them 
to war. Take a third illustration. A king entrusted 
his son to a pundit, to be instructed. The pundit was 
very learned and expert; and the prince, on his part, 
was of a good disposition, laborious, and heedful of 
his teacher's directions. The teacher initiated him in 
every branch of learning. When the prince became 
a thorough scholar, the pundit took him to the king, 
whom he addressed as follows : ‘ Sire, I have taught 
your son all things but one. That one thing is most 
necessary, in my opinion; but I cannot teach it to 
him, till I have your promise of pardon.’ ‘ Why do 
you speak thus ? ’ replied the king. ' In securing 
your services, I count myself most fortunate ; and I 
made over my son to you; and I am sure, that what- 
ever you propose to do must be for his good.' ‘ Very 
well,’ said the pundit, ‘ let a horse be saddled.’ When 
the horse was brought, the pundit mounted, and called 
out to the prince. The prince drew near ; upon which 
the pundit laid his whip over him smartly, and spurred 
on his horse, telling the prince to run along with him. 
The king, seeing this, was at his wits' e‘nds, hastened 
after the pundit, and begged him to tell what it all 
meant. The pundit reined in his horse, and thus made 
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answer, ‘ Pardon me, Sire, for what I have done. I 
wish only good to your son; and, in my opinion, it 
was most necessary to teach him the one thing I have 
now taught him. For he is a prince; and he was 
altogether ignorant of the pain of being beaten and of 
violent exertion. He knew it only by name, as he 
had never tasted it. On coming to the throne, bow 
could he have realized the sufferings of others ? And, 
if any one offended, how, when awarding punishment 
to him, could the thought have presented itself to his 
mind, of leaning to tenderness and to mercy? These 
attributes are, however, necessary to a good king ; and 
what I have done was done with a view that he might 
not be without them.’ Now, observe, that the prince 
Md done no wrong in his relations with the pundit ; 
and yet no one would charge the pundit with doing 
injustice in occasioning him pain. And, if a foolish 
man, ignorant of the pundit’s motive, on seeing this 
strange scene from a distance, had said to himself, 
that either the prince must have been guilty of some 
grave fault, or else the pundit was most unjust, what 
rashness and want of consideration would such an 
inference have manifested ! But do not understand me to 
mean, that the actions of the king and of the teacher, 
in these illustrations, afford exact parallels to the 
ways of God; or that the subjects, whose misery 
was caused by their king, and the situation of the 
prince, are altogether like the condition of infants 
and beasts ; or that the fruit of the misery of them 
all is of the same character. I pray you not thus 
to misapprehend me; for it often happens, in contro- 
versy, that from not seizing the drift of one’s opponent, 
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one takes words that fall from him, otherwise than 
as he intended them, and then blames him for opinions 
which he does not entertain. Do not deal by me in 
this way. Understand, that my design, in adducing 
these illustrations, is simply to refute the notion of 
its being an established fact, that, when misery befalls 
any one, it must be referred to his offences against 
the author of his suffering, and admits of no other 
explanation, I have only wished to show the base- 
lessness of this your maxim. The inference of a former 
state of existence, in the case of children, from observ- 
ing that they experience suffering, can have no ground 
but that maxim; and, if the maxim is shown to 'be 
false, the inference built upon it is so likewise. As 
for the illustrations of the king and pundit, perhaps 
you will allege, that they do not go to disprove your 
maxim, that suffering presupposes sin ; inasmuch as, 
according to your system, the persons who, though 
they had not offended against the king and the pundit, 
suffered pain from them, received therein the retribu- 
tion of sins done in a former birth; and so their 
offences are made out to have been the cause of their 
pain, and your maxim stands intact. I have to reply, 
.that you have not exactly taken in the intent of my 
illustrations. If the persons in question had sinned 
in a former birth, they must have been offenders in 
the sight of God. What I meant was, that they had 
not offended against the king and the pundit; and 
yet the king and the pundit, though bringing suffering 
on them, cannot be called unjust. If there could be 
:no proper reason, other than offences against the 
tdausers of suffering, for causing suffering to others, 
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the king and the pundit were certainly unjust. When 
any one, without due cause, brings about the death of 
another, even then, suitably to your view, he who 
dies reaps, in his death, the fruit of the sins of a fore- 
gone birth : and is the person who took his life, on 
that account, guiltless ^ In conclusion, my illustrations 
certainly prove, that there may be an adequate cause, 
other than offences against him who inflicts suffering, to 
which suffering may be referred ; and, by consequence, 
your maxim is baseless. 

As concerns the fearful punishment which every 
evil-doer must suffer in the world to come, that maxim 
is, indeed, correct ; but there is no satisfactory and 
convincing proof of it with reference to the frivolous 
dStresses we suffer in this transitory life. Be assured, 
also, that the sufferings of infants and beasts, though 
to the onlooker they seem terrible, are very trivial in 
comparison with those of a person of full conscious- 
ness ; for we know, with certainty, that, the less the 
consciousness, the less the pain. In fact, very likely 
a father and mother, when they see their infant in 
pain, suffer more than the infant itself. As for its 
pain, though we may see no fruit coming from it now, 
still you may be sure, that God sent it for some most 
good and salutary end *, such an end, that, when it 
becomes known to us, we shall confess, that the misery 
from the pain is of no account whatever, as weighed 
against the consequent benefit. 

Again, we learn, from the true word of God, 
that the chief and primary cause of the entrance 
of pain into this world was sin ; and that all 
misery has immediate or mediate connexion with 
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man’s bad deeds, or with bis evil nature, which 
is the seed of ill-doing. Nevertheless, I aiiinn, that, 
so deep and so far transcending understanding are 
the ways of Almighty God, and in such a manner 
does He, in His inscrutable wisdom, educe various 
results from every single thing He does, that, 
assuredly, we cannot say, when a soul receives 
pain in this world, that such pain can have no 
just cause but in the sin that soul has committed. 
Many and many a just cause may it have, of which 
our feeble understanding can know nothing. How 
hasty is it, therefore, for us, when we contemplate the 
sufferings of beasts, or of children, or of any other 
creature, to make up our minds, forthwith, that they had 
a former birth, and that they were then guilty of siff I 
To establish such strange doctrines, satisfactory and 
convincing evidence is necessary. It is manifest, that 
metempsychosis is most improbable. Hindus, because 
they have constantly heard of it from their childhood, 
look upon it as not improbable. Still, in reality, it 
is exceedingly improbable ; and it does not deserve 
instant credit, that we have been in existence, times 
innumerable, and from duration without beginning, as 
gods, men, elephants, horses, dogs, cats, monkeys, 
mice, scorpions, and centipedes. What scenes we must 
have passed through, of which we have not, now, 
even the faintest remembrance 1 If it be replied, trhat, 
as we who are grown up have forgot many circum- 
stances of our childhood and adolescence, so we have 
forgot the circumstances of our former births, I would 
ask, whether, in those so many births, we were always 
like children. Moreover, though we forget many things 
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that passed in our adolescence, there are thou- 
sands of other things, belonging to that stage of life, 
which remain in our memories all our lives long. 
Should it be replied, that, not altogether inconceivably, 
at the time of each new birth, we must forget the 
transactions of the former birth, I assent. But there 
are many things that are not altogether impossible, 
which, yet, we are unable at once to believe. Is it 
wholly impossible, that wings should sprout out of an 
elephant, and that he should soar up into the clouds ? 
At the same time, if any one should come and tell us, 
that he had seen such a thing, we should scarcely 
credit him off hand. Only on his producing the most 
indubitable evidence of the truth of what he was 
averting, should we believe him ; not otherwise. Bor, 
in proportion as a thing is extraordinary, we require 
strong proof of it. And, inasmuch as metempsychosis 
is in the highest degree improbable, and is supported 
by no satisfactory and convincing evidence, I cannot 
accept it; your maxim, that suffering presupposes sin, 
and cannot else be accounted for, being altogether 
impotent. In my foregoing illustrations I have shown, 
that suffering may have other just causes. Consider, 
too, that the king and the pundit, in those illustrations, 
are infinitely surpassed, by the Deity, in amplitude 
and profundity of counsel. Where there is one reason 
to justify an act of a king, who can say how many 
there may not be to justify any one act of God ? Gan 
you, indeed, find out the whole mind of God, and 
say, with assurance, in respect of any particular, that 
such or such is the cause of it, and that it can have 
no other cause ? Countless are the things in this world. 
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of which we cannot in the least discover the purpose : 
and will you therefore conclude, that they exist without 
a purpose? Who can tell the bounds of God*s wide 
and complicated universe ? And, as for the innumerable 
things which constitute it, who can point out the hidden 
cause of each, or its result, or its countless relations 
to other things ? God, keeping in view all this, created 
the whole, and controls it. Of this whole we see 
but a very small portion of a part; and yet, when 
anything in it seems otherwise than suits us, we 
begin to raise objections to it. But God, who beholds 
all, and who knows how everything in it relates to 
everything else, and the result of each thing, and 
what consequences will finally flow from all things 
taken collectively, knows, that whatever He has maCUe 
is in every wise good, and is assigned to its proper 
place. 

When a cultivator casts his precious seed into the 
dust, and presses it down, if a foolish man were to 
ask him why he was destroying it, would he not 
smile, and tell him to wait a little, and he would 
see, that the seed had not been destroyed, but would 
turn to great profit ? Be advised, that, in like manner, 
God has made this world for some most excellent 
end. At present, we are unable to perceive what it 
is; and some things seem to us to be reversed, and 
others to be useless, and even wrong. The laws by 
which God governs the world, and His reasons for 
them, are so deep, that not only we, but even the 
angels, stand confounded before them. The founda- 
tions of His counsel have been laid in time that had 
no beginning; and its pinnacle, so to speak, pierces 
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the remotest futurity. Know, however, of a surety, 
that all things will conspire to a final result, such as 
shall make manifest His supereminent glory and His 
supremely love-worthy attributes. 

But the pundits do not take these things into their 
consideration. Ml the actions and plans of God they 
treat as if they were those of a man. They cannot 
realize, that the counsels and the ways of God are 
far beyond our understanding — so far beyond it, that, 
search as we may, we can never find them out. 
Nor can they believe, that there are, in God's world, 
things past computation, of which we know not the 
causes, and of which there are, nevertheless, numerous 
and Just causes, known to God. And hence they 
would settle everything by their own poor judgement ; 
and hence they arbitrarily postulate maxims and 
dogmas. In this lies the root of all their errors. Be 
persuaded, I entreat you, to quit this most faulty 
method. If you learn the right method, you shall 
never go astray. When you have to reason on any 
matter pertaining to God, first of all consider what 
things are within the scope of our understanding ; and 
reason on them alone. As for what transcends our 
understanding, to be silent regarding it, is a token 
of wisdom. Who knows but God has kept back from 
us the causes of many things in His creation, ex- 
pressly with a view to teach us humility, and to 
discipline our faith in Him? Indeed, a chief mark of 
piety is this: that, though many things relating to 
God seem to us not only to have no obvious causes, 
but even — such is our short sight— to be improper, 
we should yet bow our heads, and confess, with 
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unwavering faifcb, that they are all most excellent and 
right. In so doing, our humility and the firmness 
oi our faith are put to the test. When a given thing 
is referred to God, we must first ascertain, whether 
it be correctly so referred : if correctly, of course our 
humble belief in it is justified. Such belief is not, 
however, binding upon us with regard to what is 
written of God in your Vedas and Puranas; for it is 
not proved, that what is there said of God belongs 
to Him. On the contrary, thousands of proofs render 
it most indubitable, that those books were the inven- 
tion of men. Whatever things we see before us in 
God’s creation — the sufferings of children, for instance, 
— are from God, without doubt; and these, as I have 
said, we are to believe, with humility, to be mc?5t 
excellent and right. 

The Naiyayika dogma of the existence of the soul 
from eternity appears, further, as a great error, in 
that it detracts from the real relation in which the 
soul stands to God, and from the consequent duties 
which it owes to God. If I believe, that God created 
both my soul and body, and that my continuance in 
life, and whatever I have, are from Him, I must 
regard Him as having complete authority over me ; 
and it is seen to be my duty to love and to honour 
Him with all my soul and strength, and to remain 
entirely His. But, if a man believes that bis soul 
is self-existent, and that whatever he receives from 
God is the fruit of his own works, he must consider 
God’s authority over his soul to be very partial; and, 
as a result, the duty of his soul to love and to honour 
God must likewise be partial. 



CHAPTER III 


Examination of the Ga%m^ laid down in the Nyffya^ 
Vamsliikaf and the other Systems, of the Wretched- 
ness of the Soul, that %s, its Bondage, and the 
Means of escaping therefrom ; a Succinct Descnp- 
kon of the True Eature of Virkie and Vice ; and 
a Criticism of the Yieios of the Systematists 
touchng Virtue and Tice, their Consequences, etc. 

Now, other things with which we ought to acquaint 
ourselves are, the wretchedness of the soul, the cause 
of this wretchedness, and the means of getting rid of 
it. On these topics there are very many errors in 
what we find in the Nyaya, Vaiseshika, and others 
among the Systems. All the Systematists concede, 
that all men are wretched; their wretchedness con- 
sisting in metempsychosis and the resultant suffering. 
It is not this, in my belief, that constitutes man's 
wretchedness; and yet his real wretchedness is far 
more terrible than any of that nature. But this point 
I will not pursue. Let me ask the Systematists, what 
is the cause of human wretchedness. They allege, 
that it is misapprehension— the identifying oneself 
with one’s body and so forth. And, if I wish to know 
what harm, in their opinion, comes of this, they tell 
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me, that the identifying the body with the eoul origi- 
nates desire and aversion, from which spring good 
and evil works, whence arise merit and demerit, to 
reap the fruits of which follow repeated births, Elysium, 
Hell, happiness, and misery; and that such is human 
wretchedness. All this wretchedness they think the 
soul can escape from, and then be liberated, oh its 
coming to know itself to be diverse from the body, 
etc. A full account of this has been given in the 
second chapter of the first section. All the dogmas 
of the Systematists on this topic contain grave errors ; 
and I shall consider those dogmas, one by one, in 
the present chapter. The matter before us, I implore 
the reader to remember, is most concerning. It is to 
the salvation of our priceless souls that it relates ; aHid 
it should be pondered with freedom from partiality, 
and with patience and fixedness of attention. 

There must be very few who regard the body and 
soul as altogether one. In general, men know and 
believe, that the soul, which is intelligent, and the 
body, which is unintelligent, are of difierent substances. 
All men, however, you declare, m saying ‘ I am dark 
or ‘ I am fair ', evidence, that they labour under mis- 
apprehension. I reply, that such locations * do not 
betoken misapprehension, Eor, though the soul and 
the body are different as to substance, yet God has 
established so close a connexion between them, that, 
as it were, the two make up one, and we call both 
together man. When, therefore, a man says ‘ I \ he 
does not mean his soul only; nor does he mean Ms 
body only ; but the two. He may predicate of himself 
tMngs which pertain solely to the body, as when he 
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says, ‘ I am dark, or fair * ; and so of things ■which 
belong only to the soul, as when he says, ‘ I am 
conscious, or ignorant ’ ; but this does not prove him 
unaware, that his soul is distinct from his body. It 
is true, that a man sometimes seems to identify his 
wealth, or the like, with himself, and, when he loses 
his property, says, ‘ I am lost But does any one 
really believe, that a man who so expresses himself 
actually regards his property as one with his soul?^ 
And again, since, of the body and soul, the soul is 
chief and the more excellent, a man sometimes speaks 
as though he were soul only, as when he says, * my 
body or ‘ I shall leave the body Baseless, therefore, 
is the opinion of those who maintain, on the ground 
of^uch phrases as * I am black’, and ‘ I am fair’, that 
men labour under great misapprehension — a misap- 
prehension which gives rise to all their wretchedness. 

Again, though some men may be so ignorant as to 
identify the soul and body, still, they are not enabled, 
by being taught their separateness, to escape from 
good and bad works. The pundits, however, may 
argue, that a conviction of their separateness is 
necessarily operative of such escape. ‘ Bor, when a man 

1 The sense of the original has here been preserved at the 
cost of compromising idiom. 

2 It is singular, that the pundits adduce locutions similar to 
those in the text, to prove the direct opposite. When, they 
allege, a man whose son is prosperous says, ‘ I am prosperous 

it is proved, that the man, through ignorance, regards himself 
as strictly and in fact identical with his son. See the Vedanta- 
$ara, p. ; and the extract from Sankara Acharya, at p. 10. 

3 This argument has not been met with ; nor does the author 
suppose that a pundit would be likely, to employ it. It has 
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knows, thafe bis soul is separate from bis body, be 
must also believe, that tbe soul will not perish with 
the body, but will continue to exist after death, and 
will receive tbe requital of its good or evil works. 
And, when be reflects, that, in order to receive such 
requital, be must fall into Hell, or go to Elysium ; 
and that even tbe happiness of Elysium is alloyed by 
various kinds of misery ; and that, after all, when bis 
desert is exhausted, tbe very happiness which was 
enjoyed becomes a source of misery ; and that succes- 
sive births and deaths must follow, and various sorts 
of happiness and misery be experienced; bow great 
is tbe wretchedness ! And, when, from heed to the 
numerous admonitions of the scriptures, the vanity of 
all the happiness of this world and of the next becoifr^s 
elear to him, he will assuredly grow averse from both 
virtue and vice, and will estrange himself equally 
from good works and from evil/ I reply, that the 
expectation of his doing so is vain. As I have said 
already, the generality of men know, that the soul 
is distinct, from the body. Interrogate even a very 
ignorant man, and he will tell you, that he looks to 
receiving, after death, the fruit of his deeds. But does 
this prospect keep him from good and evil works? 
Perhaps you will say, that the ignorant are, indeed, 
informed about this matter, but do not seriously reflect 
upon it; and hence they do not rid themselves of 

keen brought forward, and answered, to meet possible contin- 
gencies. The Hindu theory is, that the intuition of the soul’s 
separateness from the body and so forth, has the effect of 
exidrpating desire and aversion, and so of conducing to emanci- 
pation. See p. 35, seg. 
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desire and aversion. If, nevertheless, they received 
instruction, and meditated on the subject, why would 
they not so rid themselves? To this I have to say, 
that it becomes evident, if we thoroughly study the 
condition of human nature, that no labour such as 
you have spoken of is enough to root out desire and 
aversion altogether. And here I must observe, that, 
to count both good works and evil works a cause of 
bondage is, to my mind, wholly wrong. A little further 
on I shall expose the error of the pundits on this point. 
As for evil works, they are really a cause of bondage. 
Most necessary is it to avoid them ; and even the 
consideration of the future punishment which they 
entail ought to induce men to avoid them. But, alas i 
8^ corrupt is the nature of man, that, let him reflect 
however much, yet he cannot, on that account, abandon 
bad works entirely. Your solicitude to shun good 
works is quite superfluous ; for, so corrupt is the nature 
of man, that, let his works be ever so good, still there 
cleaves to them much of evil and imperfection; and 
he is incapable of a single good work wrought with 
purity of body, speech, and heart. For good works, 
a man may receive praise from his fellow-men; but, 
in the sight of God, who knows everything without 
and within, these very works are tainted with evil. 
Know, then, that miserable man of himself forbears 
good works: there is no need of pointing out the 
way to avoid them. But to escape from evil works is 
impossible by any human device. Suppose that one 
avoids pracMoal theft, murder, adultery, contention* 
mjustice, and so forth : yet is this the avoidance of ail 
evil works? Not at all. The whole duty of man 
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consists in two things : to love God with all his hearty 
soul, and strength ; and to love his fellow-men as he 
loves himself. To do contrariwise, or to do less, is 
sin. He who does his whole duty must never offend 
in either of the two things I have specified. And who 
can thus never offend? Most men are unaware of 
their secret faults, which lie hidden from them; and, 
on the ground of certain visible good works, they 
hug themselves on their goodness. But, if a man 
habitually explores, with the lamp of discrimination, 
that gloomy crypt, the dark dungeon of his heart, 
and looks into all the corners, and weighs all his 
thoughts, words, and deeds, he perceives, all too 
plainly, that he is a vile, fallen, weak, and helpless 
sino.er. Countless are the instances of secret priSb, 
hypocrisy, deceit, selfishness, and othei* blemishes, 
not to be described, that he will discover in himself ; 
and the conviction will be forced upon him, that he 
does not love God as he ought. Such is the state 
of man. And be assured, that no man will be saved 
by right apprehension, or by works, but only by 
the free grace of God, the means of obtaining which 
are indicated in the real word of God. 

Again, you yourselves acknowledge, that even he 
who has attained to fulness of right apprehension — 
whom you call saved-in-life — goes on, so long as he 
is in the body, doing good and bad works; for you 
hold that the accumulated works of the rightly 
apprehensive man are destroyed, and that his current 
^orks are inoperative. By this it is proved, that he 
ilpes works which, but for his right apprehension, 
would have produced merit and demerit— that is to say^ 
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good works and bad. How, then, is it established, 
that raisapprehension is the cause of all works ? 
And what turns out to be the difference between a 
man of right apprehension and one of wrong appre- 
hension? You may allege, that there is this great 
difference, that the good and evil works of the 
misapprehensive man serve to fetner him, and that the 
rightly apprehensive man cannot be fettered by his 
works. The fallacy of this I shall lay bare in due 
course. 

Another, and a greater, error on this point, into 
which the Systematists fall, is, in saying that virtue 
itself enthrals the soul. Vice does so, to be sure; 
but how can virtue? The fact is, that the System- 
ilfcists do not understand aright the nature of virtue 
and that of vice; and on this account they go 
astray so variously. This being the case, I shall 
first briefly set forth the true nature of virtue and 
that of vice, and then treat of the errors just ad- 
verted to. 

God created man a moral creature; capable of 
knowing God, and his own relations to God and the 
world; and capable of honouring and of loving God, 
his Creator and Lord, and of discharging his duties 
towards his fellow-creatures. And this capacity also 
he possesses, of knowing, that to do these things is 
right, and that to do the reverse is wrong. By a 
moral creature I mean one who answers this descrip- 
tion. And now understand, that, man being a moral 
creature, certain things, in respect of bis rank and 
nature, are, of themselves, binding on him, such as 
devotion, justice, truth, compassion, and the like; 
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while other things are, of themselves, wrong for him^ 
such as atheism, injury to others, uncompassion, 
falsehood, and so forth. The former are virtue, and 
the latter are vice. Now, God, in His essential 
character, is good and just. Consequently, any action 
proper for man is, in itself, pleasing to Him; and 
any that is improper is displeasing to Him : and, in- 
asmuch as He is just by nature, He must show 
favour to the virtuous, and award punishment to the 
wicked. 

Three points are to be kept in view. First, God 
has not established, without cause and at haphazard, 
the distinction between virtue and vice ; but He has 
fixed that to be virtue, which is binding on men with 
respect to their nature and rank, and that to be vicey 
which is wrong for them. Hence, in no circumstances 
is it right for man to commit sin ; and in no 
circumstances is it wrong, or unnecessary, - for him 
to do what is right. Secondly, God’s favour to the 
virtuous, and His punishment of the wicked, are nol 
because He receives aught of benefit from our virtue^ 
or aught of injury from our sin. His requital of ns* 
is solely because of the justice of His nature. For it* 
is of the essence of justice to reward the virtuous 
for their rectitude, and to inflict pain on the vicious* 
for their wickedness. If God did not do thus, He 
would not be just; and imperfection would attach to 
His superlatively excellent and perfect nature. Thirdly, 
it is not the case, that the good and bad conse-^ 
quences which follow virtue and vice spring spon- 
taneously from works. God has appointed those con- 
sequences. 
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Such, are vice and virtue, and their consequences. 
But the understanding of man, when it became 
blind to the justice, holiness, and other attributes 
of God, got confused as to virtue and vice, and took 
to inventing a variety of perverse doctrines about 
them. Such has been, not exceptionally, the history 
of the Systematists. Of the grounds of the laws of 
virtue, and vice, on which I have touched, they 
know nothing Otherwise, they would not speak of 
both virtue and vice as causes of bondage; nor 
would they pronounce, that he who wishes for 
emancipation should be alike free from the one and 
from the other. 

The reason why the Systematists hold virtue to be 
a^cause of bondage is this. Good works, they say, 
hinder the soul of emancipation : for emancipation 
consists in the soul’s independence of the body, mind, 
apprehension, will, etc.; but good works, in order to 
reap the fruits appertaining to them, compel the 
soul, until this end is accomplished, to wear the 
form of a God, or of a man, or snch like. Moreover, 
happiness, the fruit of good works, is beneath the 
ambition of a wise man; it being implicated, in two 
ways, with misery. In the first place, it is fugacious ; 
since whatever has a beginning must have an end; 
and the fruit of virtue, like other things that have 
not always existed, must pass away. When a man 
obtains happiness, he is happy ; but, when the 
happiness comes to a period, there supervenes misery : 
and so happiness itself amounts to misery. In the 
second place, there is inequality in the fruit of virtue ; 
that is to say, he whose virtue is inconsiderable is 
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meagrely rewarded, while he whose virtue is more 
abundant receives a larger recompense. The former 
must repine at seeing the latter; and thus his very 
happiness makes him wretched. In this way all 
happiness whatsoever partakes of the character of 
misery; and hence, to be freed from both, and to 
become insensible, is the most transcendent aspiration 
of humanity. 

But how erroneous is all this I God, I have 
shown, has appointed those things to be good works, 
which, in respect of the nature of man, are incumbent 
on him, and, fOr forbearing to do which, man, in 
the eye of justice, deserves punishment. Can, then; 
the fruit of those works which are incumbent on 
man, ever be evil? In your opinion, since the wish 
for the fruit of good works, happiness, misbeseems a 
man of prudence, that fruit is an evil. Again, since 
you maintain, that the true well-being of the soul 
consists in its parting with apprehension and will, 
and in becoming insensible, you ought rather to 
consider this state to be the fruit of virtue. Herein 
you have exactly inverted things. What! has Crod 
enacted the law of virtue and vice after the mannhj; 
of a net, with no reason but to entangle souls in it, 
like so many birds, and to divert Himself withal ? 
Has He fixed at random, that some works are bad, 
and that others are good, so that souls may some- 
times be entrapped in one snare, and sometimes in 
the other? But, if God, simply because of His just 
and excellent nature, has established those works to 
be virtuous, which, in respect of the nature of the 
soul, are incumbent on it, will not He — a sea of 
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mercy and goodness, and Who, as the Bather of all, 
desires the welfare of all, nay. Who devises a way 
and a means for the welfare of even such as do 
what is amiss — give to such as do *what is right, 
that which will constitute their true well-being ? 
Instead of well-being, will He, indeed, decree to such 
a soul a recompense to its harm? The fact is, how- 
ever, that the attainment of a state of insensibility 
is not true emancipation; and they who, by God’s 
mercy, arrive at true emancipation, will sujder no 
injury in their faculties, as those of apprehension 
and will. This I shall show further on. 

Again, you mistake in arguing, that the fruit of 
virtue, happiness, is perishable. I have already made 
^ut your maxim to be utterly baseless — that all 
products must, as such, come to an end. Further, 
if perishable happiness is of the nature of misery, it 
cannot be the fruit of virtue; for, since that which 
it is obligatory on man to do is virtue, will God 
requite with misery him who does what is obligatory ? 
You think, too, that virtue is a thing which is to be 
.done for , only a limited time, after which, it being 
discontinued, the reward follows. Hence your fear, 
that the reward also will, after a time, be dis- 
continued. As I have said, however, virtue is a thing 
which it is perpetually incumbent on man to do, 
whether he be in this world, or in another. As long 
as he has being, so long should he go on practising 
virtue. While he continues in virtue, its beneficent 
requital will ever remain with him ; but, when he 
falis^away from virtue, its reward terminates. But 
the misery which then ensues is not the consequence 
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of virtue, but of vice; for even desistance from 
virtue is vice. Who, one may here ask, is equal to 
such unintermitted virtue ? Grant, that endless 
happiness is the reward of such virtue as you speak 
of: still, what shall we profit by hoping for it? It 
is true, I reply, that we men have all become so 
corrupt in our nature, that we are incapable of 
practising virtue ; and, therefore, if we hope to 
compass the loftiest aim of man on the strength of 
our virtue, we shall be benefited nothing. But God, 
in compassion for us sinners, has revealed His word, 
and has thereby marked out a way, by following 
which, all our sins will be pardoned, and that 
reward, by His mercy, will be bestowed upon us, 
which would have attached to virtue, had virtuS^" 
been practicable to us Then will our fallen nature 
be purged and purified; the ability to practise virtue 
will be vouchsafed to us; and we shall abide near to 
God, and dwell in the realms of glory, and enjoy 
everlasting beatitude. 

The second objection which you oppose to the 
fruit of virtue is, ‘that it implies inequali|y ; some 
being rewarded more, and others, leSs: and this alst^, 
is a ground of misery. My answer is, that this 
inequality is no real ground of misery. The misery 
which proceeds from envy has its real root in man’s 
corrupt nature. Envy is a blemish in human nature. 
It is not found in a pure nature; it is found in a 
fallen nature. Of him whose nature is fallen the 
virtue is not really virtue : and, accordingly, he cannot 
obtain the fruit of virtue. How evident is it, from 
this, that the System atists were not acquainted with 
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the true character of virtue and that of vice t 
Little did they know of the nature which virtue 
requires. How can he whose nature is corrupt do 
works that are right? Outwardly, he may imitate 
them ; but still he retains his corrupt nature, which 
renders genuine virtue impossible to him. Works 
only externally good are not the whole of virtue. 
That, in the sight of God, is virtue, which comes from 
a pure heart. I will exemplify what I mean. It is 
proper for a man to show friendship to a friend. 
But, if a simulator, merely from sense of shame, is 
outwardly courteous to his friends, but inwardly 
bears them malice, can he, in the sight of God, be a 
doer of proper works? Know, then, that they alone 
l^rhose nature is pure are capable of virtue, and that 
only such as they will receive the reward of virtue. 
Others, they may see, are, for greater virtue than 
their own, rewarded more largely ; but they will 
not, on that account, feel envy. On the contrary, it 
belongs to a pure nature to take pleasure in the 
increase of the happiness of others. And thus, that 
which is a source of misery to an evil nature is, to 
a pur© nature, rather a source of joy. 

From their ignorance of the true character of 
virtue, and that of vice, the pundits err, again, 
in maintaining, that, on the acquisition of right 
apprehension, all previous sins are effaced, and that 
eurrent works become inoperative, or, in other words, 
that nothing piacuiar inheres in the bad actions 
which the rightly apprehensive man is constantly 
committing. This is altogether untenable. For what 
connexion is there between the conviction, that I am 
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not my body, and the effacement of sin? To sin is 
to do that which, in all circumstances and conditions, 
is improper for man; and hence, by so doing, man 
becomes, before God, guilty and deserving of punish- 
ment. Is all this set aside by my knowing that I 
am not body ? Moreover, if accumulated and current 
works are obliterated, why not fructescent works as 
well ? The issue of the whole matter is, that it is 
vain to hope for salvation on the score of knowing 
the body to be not identical with the soul; for this 
knowledge cannot avail to save a man from evil works, 
or from their penalty. 

From this it is clear, that the Hindu, in his ignor- 
ance of the nature of virtue and that of vice, sup- 
poses their laws to be baseless and fortuitous. Efe 
seems to have little notion of the moral goodness or 
badness of works, and to regard them as producing 
their effects physically, or mechanically. It plainly 
appears, from what the pundits have written on this 
subject, that, in their opinion, pretty much as food 
possesses an inherent property of appeasing hunger, 
and as poison possesses an inherent property of 
causing death, so some works have an innate virtue 
to ensure celestial happiness, while others have the 
efficacy of consigning to Hell. Whatever produces 
happiness is virtue; and whatever produces misery 
is vice. A foolish man, therefore, who desires the 
happiness of Elysium, etc., will aim to practise virtue. 
But he who, weary alike of the happiness and of the 
misery of an existence of vicissitude, gives up both, 
and yearns after emancipation, will assuredly free 
himself from such a plague. He cannot, however, 
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rid himself of it readily. For, if, so long as he is in 
a state of misapprehension, in order to escape from 
the bondage of virtue, he resolves to give up good 
vrorks, in so doing he transgresses. Hence he must 
acquire right apprehension, which is the only panacea 
against virtue. 

Similarly, with regard to vice, the pundits think, 
that, as some substances, poison, for instance, possess 
an innate virtue of injuring, which, yet, under certain 
conditions, is neutralized, so, though bad works have an 
intrinsic property of entailing evil — as the torments 
of Hell — yet, in the case of the rightly apprehensive 
man, that property is rendered inefficacious. It is bis 
right knowledge which serves to counteract it. And, 
therefore, the sin of such a man does not affect him.^ 

But, more especially, the fact of the pundits’ main- 
taining, that good and bad works produce their effects, 
happiness and misery, in a physical manner, becomes 
plainly manifest from their invention of requitative 
efficacy as an objective entity. Their reason for 
believing in what they style requitative efficacy ^ is 
this. ‘Good works,’ they say, ‘are the cause of 
eiysian happiness, ^nd bad works are the cause of 
infernal dolour. And how can this be so? For, if a 

* If tke Hindus had a correct conception of the moral good- 
and badness of actions, ’they would not be found to 
argue, that Krishna and other members of the pantheon 
were not defiled by their deeds of wickedness, simply on the 
ground that those gods were endowed with great power, and 
were secured from the evil consequences of what they did. 
On moral grounds, the very commission of such wickedness 
Is defilement. 

® In Sanskrit* apsw. 
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man does a good act to-day, he does not, therefore, at 
once go to Elysium, but after the lapse of perhaps 
a long period, when he dies. How, then — a cause 
being that which immediately precedes an effect — is 
that good work the cause of his going to Elysium ? ’ 
Involved in this grave embarrassment, the pundits, 
with a view to liberate themselves from it, allege, 
that there is produced, in the soul, by good or by 
bad works, the quality denominated requitative effi- 
cacy ; and it is this which consigns the soul to Ely- 
sium, or to Hell It is, then, through the medium 
of requitative efficacy that good and bad works lead, 
respectively, to Elysium and to Held This re- 
quitative efficacy is what they mean by merit or de- 
merit. But what, I would ask, is the necessitj^ 
of this embarrassment ? Good and bad works are not 
immediately originative of desirable and undesirable 
consequences, but mediately. And how are they so 
mediately? As I have said before, God, who is just, 
in consideration of the virtue and vice of men, him- 
self appoints corresponding reward for them. Since, 
therefore, this reward depends on the will of God, 
when it seems proper to Him, ,He bestows it — at 
once, it may be, or by and by. And so there is no 
need of the invention of requitative efficacy. One 
man serves another, and is daily entitled to wages; 
and yet his master pays him at a time which he 
himself determines ; monthly, or half-yearly, or annu- 
ally. But, possibly, some one may say,i that, as the 
hireling, from serving his master, becomes entitled 

iNot that any pundit would hold such language; hut a 
foreigner might, if bent on rationalizing Hinduism. 
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daily to his wages, just so man, from doing good 
works, or evil, becomes an heir of Elysium, or of 
Hell; and his having such a heritage is, for him, re- 
quitative eflicacy. If, I reply, the pundits had said 
only thus much, there would have been no harm. 
But they lay down requitative efficacy as being a 
real and distinct entity. Eor example, the Naiyayikas 
and the Vaiseshikas reckon it among the qualities of 
the soul — apprehension, will, happiness, misery, and 
the rest; and I affirm, that such a thing cannot be 
proved to exist. Furthermore, I would say to the 
pundits, that, if you believe in requitative efficacy as 
a distinct thing generated by good and evil works, 
you ought to believe it to be generated by service, 
4n the instance of one man who works for another; 
for the same objection presents itself in both cases 
alike. In fact you ought to believe in a similar 
efficacy in countless other instances besides that of 
service; and then, instead of twenty-four qualities, 
you would have qualities innumerable. 

The error which I have here charged on the 
pundits, though it is not perfectly manifest in the 
Naiyayika and some other Systems, is yet very clear 
in the Sankhya and Mimansa; these not believing 
in God, and yet affirming, that good and bad works, 
through requitative efficacy, lead to Elysium and to 
Hell. In their opinion, from casting an offering into 
the fire, with utterance of the formula, ‘To Indra; 
may it speed \ requitative efficacy is engendered, that 
which, of its own motion, fructifies in eiysian bliss 
and so forth. What need, then, of God? How 
strange is all this I 
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On the point at present in discussion, the Sankhyas 
and Mimansakas labour under miserable misconcep- 
tion; and the rest of the Systematists, also, are more 
or less in the wrong. For, at the beginning of this 
book, where I have spoken of the doctrines held in 
common by the Systems, it will have been seen, that, 
though the Systematists dissent among themselves 
on some few matters, yet, on almost every capital 
question they are alike as to method of considera^ 
tion and as to reach and bias of intellect. They 
have all of them tenements of the same sort of 
foundation, and fabric, and model, however different 
in outer aspect. One of them may carry a certain 
error to greater extremes than the rest ; but in these 
as well inheres that error, in embryo. 
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Examination -of th V^ews cmceming the State of 
Ermwipation, professed, in common, ly the 
Naiijnyikas and by the VaisesUhas. 

I HAVE thus given an account of the Naiyayika 
and Vaiseshika theories as regards God, the soul, 
the soul’s vfretchedness, the cause of that vsTetehed- 
ness, the way of escape from it, and virtue and vice. 
The treatment of a single ^topic more will bring this 
second section to an end. And that topic is, the 
miserable condition to which the NaiySyikas and 
Vaiseahikas give the name of emancipation ; their 
views on this article growing out of their lamentable 
conceptions touching God, etc. Is to lose the facul- 
ties of apprehension, will, and all manifestations of 
sensibility, and to become like a stone, the loftiest 
aim of the soul? In what, I would ask, does this 
state differ from annihilation? In reply to two 
objections of the pundits, the one real, and the other 
presumed; that, if the fruition of happiness be 
allowed to belong to the state of emancipation, and, 
if that happiness varies in degree to different 
recipients, some among the emancipated must be 
envious of others less favoured than themselves ; 
and that, if ©ogniMon, will, and other such faculties 
U 
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survive in emancipatioD, the emancipated might admit 
evil desires, and hence incur danger of falling into 
sin ; I maintain, that they who know not the power 
of God, and the greatness of His grace, may have 
such fears. But we, for our parts, who possess the 
true word of God, learn, from it, that such as accept 
the terms of salvation which God has offered, and 
become participators in His grace, will be translated, 
after death, to the abodes of bliss, and that God will 
so purify their nature, that they shall never more 
be affected with evil desires, envy, enmity, pride, 
and such like. To them will be given, in Heaven, 
celestial and indefectible bodies; and they will retain 
all the mental characteristics of conscious beings, 
and will be for ever blest with the beatific vision, and" 
with the highest joy, ineffable and divine, in being 
near to Him, and in paying Him adoration, and — 
their nature being made pure — with serenity of soul, 
and with peace; their happiness always increasing, 
and subject to no intermission. And tell me, pray, 
which state deserves rather to be called the highest 
aim of man ; this, or one of total unconsciousness ? 
This latter is, indeed, not the highest aim of man, 
but, contrariwise, the lowest of degradations. You 
say, that souls have existed from all duration, and 
have, in the meantime, passed through births and 
deaths unnumbered, suffering incessantly the miseries 
of an existence of vicissitude. Now and then one 
has grown wise, and has aspired to escape from 
its wretchedness, and, to this end, has practised, 
during several births, austerities, contemplation, and 
similar observances. And what reward has it received 
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at last, except the becoming insensible, like a stone, 
— a state equivalent to annihilation ? Of nothing, 
then, is the destiny so cruel as is that of the soul. 
So long as, dating from past eternity, ]t remains 
conscious, it is sub;[ect to wretchedness ; and it can 
hope for no exemption from this wretchedness, other 
than annihilation If we were atheists, not believing 
in God, and if our deliverance from misery depended 
on our own efforts, to look for emancipation such as 
yours might be fitting But, as we believe in a God, 
inscrutable in power, replete with all goodness, most 
bountiful, all-merciful, and the Giver of every felicity; 
and as we hope for emancipation at His hands; it 
seems to us reasonable to expect an emancipation 
better than the miserable state to which you give 
that name. Two ways of attaining the chief aim of 
the soul are found in the true word of God: by 
human actions, and by the grace of the Lord. 
According to the first, on a man’s doing that which 
it is binding on him to do, the reward of bis works 
is bestowed upon him by God. A soul that should 
always thus do would be rewarded with constant 
happiness , and to enjoy such happiness is the highest 
aim of man. But, again, it is written, in the word of 
God, that it surpasses our strength to follow this 
way; for we have all become corrupt, through sin, 
and our works are unworthy of God’s acceptance. 
Our well-being is, therefore, wholly dependent upon 
the grace of God. By our works we can merit only 
Hell; but, since God is merciful, He desires to save 
us by His free grace. In order that we may secure 
this grace, He has contrived a wondrous plan, giving 
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proof of His illimitable and ineffable compassion- 
ateness, and altogether in harmony with His justice 
and holiness. And, since He has opened, on our 
behalf, the treasury of His boundless mercies, will 
He make our highest happiness to consist in being 
conformed to the condition of a stone 7 Endless 
happiness, whether compassed by works, or by God’s 
grace, alone deserves to receive the name of the 
highest aim of man. Why, then, will you have it to 
consist in unconsciousness? The truth is, that this 
matter cannot be understood save with the help of 
the illumination derivable from God's own word ; 
and he who rests solely on his own intelligence, in 
reasoning about it, may well end in some such 
doctrine as that of the Systematists ; namely, that^ 
to be emancipated is to become unconscious. The 
speculators just mentioned proceed somewhat as 
though they thought they were to be saved by a 
scheme and by labour of their own: and whence 
can they, unfortunates, hope to obtain everlasting 
happiness? Hence it is, that, in their estimation, 
they will secure everything that is to be * secured, if 
only, bereft of all consciousness, they get quit of the 
distress which infests an existence of vicissitude. 
But know, ye Hindus, that to achieve even thus 
much is impossible for you. God made the soul 
cognitive; and who shall make it incognitive? The' 
nature with which God endowed the soul cannot be 
annulled by reflecting, that *I am not mind, I am 
not body’. Be assured that our souls will for ever 
continue conscious. Two things are, however, placed 
before us, ^between which to make our election. God, 
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in his word, points out the way of salvation. If we 
accept iti, we shall make our consciousness the instru- 
ment of eternal joy. If, on the other hand, we reject 
it, we shall make our consciousness the instrument 
of eternal affliction and torment. As, therefore, you 
seek for well-being, accept the genuine word of 
God. 

My motive in exposing the faults of the Systems 
has not at all been, to convict their authors of 
error, for the purpose of holding them up to ridicule. 
My aim has been, to show, that whoever — whether 
they, or I, or any one else — undertakes to argue, in 
reliance on unaided reason, about divine and spiritual 
things, must constantly fall into error ; the mind 
of man being impotent to understand them rightly. 
When you are convinced, that they are correctly 
described in the Christian religion, you will know, 
that this is the true religion of God. Accordingly, it 
is my wish, that you should study the Christian 
Scriptures, and with candour. To this study, fixed 
attention, docility, and patient thought are indispen- 
sable ; for, when a man has, during a long space of 
time, entertained any particular set of opinions, he 
is slow to perceive their faults, and to recognize the 
excellence of what conflicts with them. But, if you 
eonduot this investigation with humble prayer to God, 
you shall attain to a knowledge of the truth. 




SECTION III 




CHAPTER I 


Description of the Three Sorts of ExisteMce held in 
the Vedanta : the Key to a Eight Understanding 
of that Scheme of Philosophy. 

Having briefly 6onsidered five out of the six great 
Hindu systems, I shall, in this section, examine the 
Vedanta. And to engage in such an examination in 
the present day is especially important. The Hindus, 
It is true, refer all the systems to Rishis; but, in 
our time, these systems, the Vedanta apart, have no 
followers, except perhaps here and there an individual 
As for the Vedanta, it is held by a large majority of 
all Hindus. 

The Vedantins argue three sorts of existence; and 
one must thoroughly comprehend and ponder them, 
in order to take in the meaning of their scheme. 
These they designate as true, practical, and apparent.^ 

i Tedink^Hhushi, 

p. 18 , ‘Existence is of three sorts, true 
practical {^yavaMnha)^ and apparent (pratihMsika). True 
existence is that of Brahma; practical, that of ether, etc.; 
apparent, that of nacrine silver and the like/ 
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That which verily exists is called true, and its 
existence, true existence ; ^ and this existence, accord- 
ing to the Vedanta, is predicable of Brahma exclusively. 
The second species of existence has the name of 
practical. The things to which it belongs do not 
veritably exist : only the misapprehensive, or ignorant, 
mistake them for existent, and by means of them 
transact practical life ; whence the epithet. And it 
must be kept in mind, that, as the things just spoken 
of are thought to be not veritably existent, but to be 
imagined by ignorance, precisely so is it with the 
use made of them. For instance, a man in a dream 
drinks water, or mounts a horse : the water and the 
horse are visionary ; and so are the drinking and the 

1 Dr. J. B. Ballantyne takes p&ramarthika to denote ‘being, 
in its highest sense .’ — Christiamty Contrasted, etc., p. 38. 

That pdramarthika, popularly, is everywhere used to signify 
* true one may learn without any very laborious search. The 
adverb paramarthataJi means ‘in truth’, ‘indeed’, etc. 

The fact, that the Vedantins, in contradistinguishing practical 
and apparent existence from the first species, style them mithyd^ 
or false, is a further proof, that the sense here attached to 
paramarthika is alone corrects Though the word is technical 
with the Yedantms, they have done no violence to its ordinary 
meaning. 

Vijnana Bhikshu, on an occasion where he employs para- 
mdrihikatva , — the abstract substantive of pdramdrthika — in the 
sense of * unchangeableness and eternalness clearly intimates, 
that his acceptation of the term, as a follower of the Sanfchya, 
is different from that of the Vedantins. See the Sdnkhya-pra- 
vachana-hlidshya, p. 25. 

The torture to which Vijnana habitually — and especially in 
the Sdnkhya-sdra — subjects the whole compass of the Vedanta 
nomenclature, reminds one forcibly of the sanctimonious 
vocabulary of free-handlers and secularists among our contem- 
poraries in Christian countries. 
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mounting. If the use to which one puts a thing is 
veritable, the thing also must be veritable; for, to 
have veritable dealings with that which is false is 
impossible. Can a man in his waking senses bathe 
in a river that he saw in his sleep ? The things 
which, agreeably to the phraseology of the Yedantins, 
are practical, are the very things which all men, 
themselves excepted, call true: and such are Isvara, 
or the maker of the world, souls, and all the world 
besides.! Their existence these philosophers hold 
to be the result of ignorance ; and such existence is 
termed, by them, practical. The third species of 
existence, denominated apparent, resembles the practi- 
cal, in that it is false, but, by mistake, seems to be 

Cs 

14qfi' ^?*^al''5qfil3??rSS5 l Inanda Giri commenting on 

Sankara Achlrya’s Mdndukya-Wiashya : Btbliotheca Ind^caf 
Voi. YIIT, pp. .^26-7. *If Brahma, secondless, and essen- 
tially unconnected with the world, be established by. the 
Yedftnta, how is it, that there are souls, subject to three con- 
ditions, those of wahing^ dreaming^ and insensible sleep^ and 
employers of objects ; and kom is it, that m Isvara, effecting 
the experience of souls, is revealed by scripture ; and how is it, 
the aggregate of objects subserving experience is found as a 
thing apart from these ? If monism were true, all these would 
present themselves as incompatible. With reference to such an 
objection, it is set forth as follows, with intent to declare, 
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veritable. It differs, however, from the practical in 
three respects. First, the ignorant, that is to say, 

that souls, the woild, and Isvara can all reasonably be admitted 
as things of imagination surmised in Brahma. 

A little further on, Inanda Giri says : 3?^ 

•o 

j ‘ Therefore it is enunciated, that the three con- 
ditions, and the souls subject thereto, and the Illusive Brahma, 
1 . e Isvara, are all imagined in the pure Brahma.’ 

The reason why the Vedantms use such an expression as 
‘ silver imagined in nacre is, of course, that the nacre is the 
substrate of the imaginary silver. Strictly analogous, in their 
view, to the nacre and silver of this illustration are Brahma 
and the world, etc., where they speak of the world, souls, an^ 
Isvara, as imagined by the ignorant, in Brahma. It is to be 
understood, that Brahma is not the subject of the imagination, 
but its object. 

A most eminent authority in Vedanta matters, Sarvajnatma 
Muni, thus instructs the learner: 

m 5t»T^5T#cfciqqi 1 

n3 

■|fcf 1 Sanlishepa-sdriraTca, from a MS not at hand for refer- 

^ence, * All that is devised, or fancied, in the form of the 
world, of I^a, and of souls, by the ignorance forcibly possessing 
thee, appears— albeit unsubstantial, viz., barren of true exist- 
substantial, until the sun of right apprehension rises.’ 

This couplet has been interpreted in accordance with the 
gloss of MadhustSdana Sarasavati, who takes gddham as an 
adverb. 

Isa, or Isvara— the maker of the world — and souls, since 
iihe Vedantins consider them as, no less than the world 
itself, ignorance-imagined and false, come under the category 
‘Of things practical. 
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ordinary men, do not constantly, but only now and 
then, mistake for veritable the apparent objects to 
which it appertains ; as nacrine silver, and the matters 
of a dream. Nor, secondly, is there any practical 
dealing with these things. Let a man who mistakes 
nacre for silver offer it for sale : he will not get for 
it the price of silver ; for it will be recognized, by others, 
as another substance. Thirdly, it is because of igno- 
rance, that the practical seems to be veritable; but 
it is by reason, additionally to ignorance of distance 
and other causes, called defects, enumerated by the 
Naiyayikas, etc., that the apparent seems veritable.^ 
Such are the Yedantin’s three sorts of existence, the 
true, the practical, and the apparent. 

To obtain a ]ust view of the Vedanta doctrine, or 
even to appreciate its fallacy, it is all-important to 

NO >0 NO 

1 7eMnta'<panhlidsha^ p. 12. ‘ Nescience, 

the cause of mistaking Brahma for a jar, or other ^acUoai 
object i is to be considered as a defect also. When, however, 
nacre is mistaken for silver, an ocular affection, or similar 
defect, is the came of the misap^^relmisionJ 
It is not to be understood, that, in the case of nacrine sil- 
ver, nescience is excluded as a cause. The defects specified are 
causes additional thereto. This appears from the two pages 
of the Veddnia^pariblidshd preceding that here quoted from. 

The term doshaf ‘ defect ’ is a technicality generalizing cer- 
tain causes of misapprehension. 

^ ew: 11 

I Bh&sha-parickhedaf l^th ixiuplet. 
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master its theory of three existences. It must be 
understood, that it is not because existent things 
are — in any way to ns intelligible — of various kinds, 
that the Yedantins contend for a difference in their 
existence. In other words, they do not predicate a 
difference between the existences of things, because 
one IS eternal and another is uneternal, or because 
one is self-existent and another exists dependentlyd 
It IS a difference in the very nature of existing, not 
in its mode, that they insist upon. Their view on 
"this subject will now be exhibited. 

To the Yedantins the establishment of monism, or 
non-duality, is most essential. They wish to make 
out the soul to be Brahma, and the world to be false ; 

‘ A defect is a. cause of wrong notion ; a virtue, of right 
notion. Defects are pronounced to be multifarious, as bile, 
givmg nse to jaundice, distance, etc.’ 

1 According to the Vedanta, souls, as souls, and also igno- 
rance and Isvara, are begmmngless and self-existent, Still, 
we find asciibed to them a different existence from that of 
Brahma. It is called false. 

For the unorigmatedness of souls, etc , see the last quotation 
in p. 49. The source of the couplet there given has not been 
ascertained. Its statements are, however, called in question 
by no Yedantm. Among the various treatises which cite it 
is, besides the Siddhdnta-ratnamuld, the KfishnalanJcdra of 
Achyutak^ishna Ananda Tirtha; a commentary on Appayya 
Dikshita’s Siddhdnta4e4a. Moreover, it is at the tongue’s 
end of almost every student of the Vedanta. 

Achyutakrishpa reads, as the second quarter of the distich 

avT' ‘likewise the distinction, 'between the 

soul and Isa.’ This lection is by much to be preferred. 

Mdyd, illusion, avidyd, nescience, and amdm, ignorance^ 
■when these two denote collectivity — are synonyms. Ne&qienoe 
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whence ifc would follow, that Brahma solely is true, 
and that nought but him exists, or ever existed, or 
at any time will exist From the couplet of the 
Siva-glta, which I shall quote in the sixth chapter, 
and from numberless other passages of Vedanta works, 
it is manifest, that, in their view, the world is 
false, and imagined by ignorance. Not that they 
only figuratively call it false — as we sometimes 
call things of an evanescent and perishable charac- 
ter ; but they mean, that it is indeed so, like nacrine 
silver.^ As such silver is nothing, and wholly from 

and ignorance, when referred to souls m several, are only 
fractional portions of illusion. See the Vedmta-saia, pp. 4:, etc. 

I Veddnta-parlthdsM, p. 17. ‘ All other 

than Brahma is false because other than Brahma. Whatever 
is thus different is thus false ; for instance nacrine silver. 

Those of the Systematists who are not Vedantms apprehend 
the doctrine under comment in the manner m which it is 
apprehended in the text, 

JT fqi 3lfq cT 

S3 sa NO 

aiRrfqiiiqioTrflrqqrsqt?Tf[ ^ i 

qr^iqiPTiqH; I 

o ' 

Sdnhhya-pravachanor 

Mshyaf p. 225. *Not only on the ground of the aforesaid 
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ignorance seems to be something, just so, they say, is 
the world nothing, it being imagined by ignorance, 
that IS, it seeming, simply by reason of ignorance, to 
exist. To maintain otherwise would be to suiTender 
non-duality. 

Further, it is surprising to find, that the ignorance 
which imagines the world is laid down as being itself 
ignorance-imagined, and hence falsed They refuse to 
grant that even this is true; and consistently, else 
non-duality would be impeached by the presentation 
of another entity than Brahma — ignorance. Thus it 
is, that they would establish Brahma alone to be true, 
and all besides to be illusory. When, therefore, they 
give the epithet of true to the existence of Brahma, 
and that of practical to the existence of the world, w? 
are to understand, that, in their system, that existence 

argument are the monists to he shunned, but, further, because 
there is no proof to establish the untrueness of the world. 
To this effect it is set forth, %n the aphorism : ‘ The world is 
true, since its origination is from a cause that has no defect, 
and since there is nothing to make out the world to be false.* 
The objects of a dream, the imagined yellowness of a white 
conch-shell, etc., are found, among men, to be untrue, by 
reason that they owe their origin to the internal organ, etc., 
infected by the defects of sleep, etc. This untrueness does not 
belong to the universe made up of the great principle and the 
rest ; for the causes of that universe^ nature and the intellect 
of Hiranyagarhha, the Creator ^ are free from all defect.* 

The aphorism cited in this extract is vi, 52. 

VijnSna, in continuation, will have it, that the Vedantins 
wrest from their legitimate drift the passages of the Veda 
which they adduce to establish, that the world is falsa. For, 
he says, if thosie passages mean as is pretended, the result is 
suicidal; the Veda being itself of the world, 

1 See the eighth chapter of this section. 
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which is indeed real is called true, and the epithet 
of practical is given to false existence, or existence 
which in fact is not, but, owing to mistake, seems to 
have place. 

In only applying names to real things, and to un- 
real, there is no fault. The extraordinary error of the 
Yedantins is of quite another character. I have ah 
ready said, that they would prove both the world 
and ignorance to be ignorance-imagined and altogether 
false. But, earnestly as they desire to have them so, 
their inner consciousness refuses to rate them^as alto- 
gether nothing; for the mind of man will not give 
willing entrance to an absurdity. The world, the 
Yedantins allege, is veritably nothing, but, because of 
ignorance, appears to exist ; after the manner of nacrine 
silver. Now, can the mind assent to the notion, that 
even that ignorance is nothing whatever? Never; and 
he who tries to reconcile with it his own views generally, 
and the common experience of mankind, will encounter 
obstacles at every step. Moreover, to call such ignor- 
ance nothing, is, evidently, most venturesome. Nor do 
the Yedantins feel, that the world is nought. Let it 
be believed, that, when they 'denominate ignorance 
and the world false, they cannot help feeling, that they 
are not so far false as to be nothing at all ; they must 
possess some sort or other of existence. 

On gathering, from this, that the Yedintins allow 
to the world a certain sort of existence, one might 
suppose, that they must give up non-duality; for, 
however, they may designate the world’s existence, 
if they concede, that the world really exists, their 
Brahma do^ not remain without a second; and the 
15 
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consequence is duality. This brings us to the knot 
of their error. They argue, as was said before, for 
distinct kinds of existence— not various modes of 
existence. The world, according to them, really exists ; 
but its existence differs from that of Brahma. They 
call this existence a false existence , and their so call- 
ing it brings them into error; and this error blinds 
them to their inconsistency. The world’s existence 
is, they allege, false existence; if true, of course the 
issue would be duality. Analogously^, though a mad- 
man, alone in a room, thinks himself one of a crowd, 
his so fancying does not invalidate his being there 
by himself. Mark, how the Vedantins herein err. 
Their assertion, that the untrue existence of the 
world is of no prejudice to monism, would be correct, 
if they understood such existence to be non -existence; 
as is the existence of the aforesaid madman’s crowd. 
Since that existence is allowed, by them, to be in 
fact, they do not mend the matter by calling it untrue. 
As for themselves, they think otherwise. They urge, 
that we have two^ kinds of ^existence, the true and 
the untrue. As that thing which possesses the former 
kind exists, so does that which possesses the latter; 
for it has existence: but the thing is untrue, because 
its existence is of that stamp. And so the doctrine 
of non-duality is saved uninjured. Observe, that the 
Yedantins believe in two classes of objects, true and 
untrue, and both of them really existent; only an 

1 For convenience, the third kind of existence is here kept 
out of sight. 
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object of the first class is really real,^ and an object 
of the second class is unreally real.® 

1 It IS not claimed, that the expression ‘ really real and 
especially that of ‘unreally real’, does not savonr strongly of 
the absurd. But it is things altogether absurd that are here 
taken account of. 

Among unreally real things are included, with the piactical, 
things apparent, soon to be spoken of Added to these, and the 
‘ true, there is a fourth class, to comprehend positive unrealities. 
Examples of objects of this class are, the son of a harien woman, 
a hare’s horn, sky-hlossoms, etc. Their technical epithet is 
tuchcMa, 

2 The notion of practical existence, entertained by the Vedan- 
tins, is, summarily, a combination of two contradictory ideas, 
that of existence and that of non-cxistence. This assertion 
may he made good simply by showing, that, while the endeavour 
to prove the world, and all other practical things, no less than 
all that are apparent, to be nothing whatever, they believe, 
that the same things are something. The first of these antagonis- 
tic positions has been illustrated, and will be illustrated further ; 
and, as for the second, it is evident, on inspecting the books of 
the Yedantins, that they receive as realities the world and 
whatever else they call practical. Moreover, as has been seen, 
they comprehend their Isvara, maker of the world, among 
practical and false objects, and yet believe, that he really exists. 
On perusing the eighth chapter, the reader will, further, be 
satisfied, that, though they would prove the ignorance which 
imagines the world to be nothing at all, yet they cannot hut 
allow, that it has a certain real existence. 

That tho view here taken is correct, confirmation is furnished 
by the words of two very celebrated Hindu philosophers, 
Parthasarathi Misra and Vijnana Bhikshu, writers on the 
Mlmansd and on the Sankhya, respectively. 

BarthasSrathi, refuting the Vedanta, urges, that, inasmuch 
as the universe is certified, by perception, to be true, it can- 
not be made out false. If, he says, it is held, on the word 
of the Veda, to be false, the Veda itself, as being included 
in the universe, must be false; and, consequently its proof 
is invalid. 
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Furthermore, the aspect of these classes of objects 
varies according to the point of view from which they 
are beheld — conceive true existence and practical 
existence as two stations, with a station intermediate^ 

Then he introduces a Vedantm, and refutes him, as follows : 

C\ 

qOTqa: 1 awrq; 

aqi^ ifa i i 

^1 a? qq^; iq q iiqfa i 

eigriwiq qr €^[q%: 1 

fq^;a?)-qqi(qiri: 1 q =q iqWT5«n%f fqsfpat ^pvisrfcT I 

31«ITSfq qq ^ natqt aqgST qq[ qtqil^rq qq 
q^q q qsqTfq?; qrsqq aq gq qqrssaiacq qq^?fr 

^ S 9 

q^qqrqiqrq qi^qqiqcqrq q qrqpTiqi?qwrqq!'5q ffq 
I aqqqqqf 55tq^Wqia: i qf? qa'M qro w- 
atiRsraql^ a?:g^^ f§ qfgf^; i q f| qi?i- 

f^rqrCtqt qqa^qiltqt =q ^ I gV&q 

C 

sjt^ qiw^ qqq^qfa qfsf^f=tq^q; 1 ssstra-dipiis, 

MS fol. 67, verso * “ We do not say, that the universe is 
unreal ; since it is established, by perception and other proofs, 
to exist. Nor do we say, that it has true existence ; it being 
falsified by right apprehension of spirit. The universe cannot, 
therefore, be described either as true, or as unreal.’’ All this 
is hollow. To be other than true is to be unreal. If, then, 
the universe be not true, manifestly it is nothing but unreal. 
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A person located at practical existence does not style 
its objects tinreally real : for, to his eyes, there is only 
•one sort of existence ; and all that presents itself to 
him he must deem simply real. In circumstances 
similar to his are, according to the Vedanta, all who 

On the other hand, if not unreal, it follows, that it is true. 
For the denial of either of these, trueness and unreality, 
implies the affirmation of the other : and no alternative 
besides these is possible. “ That which never presents ifcself — 
as the horn of a hare — is held for unreal ; and that which 
presents itself, and is never falsified — as the true nature of 
spirit— IS held for true; and, as for the universe, since it 
presents itself, and yet is falsified hy right apprehension, it is 
not to be described as true, or, yet, as unreal.” The vievsr thus 
propounded, as being at war with ordinary consciousness, is 
impossible of establishment. For that which presents itself, 
and IS falsified— as the mirage, or a snake surmised in 
a rope — is positively unreal; as, to be sure, all the world 
is persuaded ; there being no difference, in the estimation of 
mankind generally, between such a thing as the horn of a 
Tiare and such a thing as the mirage. Hence, if the uni- 
verse be falsified hy right apprehension, it is simply unreal, 
and so is not incapable of being described as true or as unreaV 

Observe whence this argument sets out. Parthasarathi begins 
by arguing, that the Vedantins cannot uphold the falseness of 
ihe universe on the faith of the Veda ; for that the Veda is 
part and parcel of their false universe. How, since the Vedan- 
tins fall back on the Veda as the foundation of their belief, it 
cannot he supposed, that they look upon it as altogether 
nothing. The end of the argument adduced above, by the 
Vedantin, is to reconcile these two positions : that the universe, 
“the Veda inclusive, is indeed false and that, nevertheless it is 
■existent. Herein we have the combination of two ineoonoilable 
ideas, spoken of at the beginning of this note. So understands 
Parthasirathi ; and he proceeds, to deal with the iSea on the 
basis of common sense. 

The subjoined words of the same writer, which follow shortly 
aifeer the passage just extracted, support what is asserted in 
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are known as misapprehensive, or ignorant. Again, a 
person located at true existence would not designate 
its one object, Brahma, as really real : for, with him 
likewise, only one sort of existence would offer itself 
for inspection; and that, as above, as simply real. 
Such would be the standing point of the Vedantins’ 
Brahma, except for his lacking the faculty of cogni- 
tion — as will be seen by and by. A person located 
at the intermediate station, just now mentioned, is 
enabled to pass in review the objects of both the 

the text. The Vedantin is asked, whether he takes nescience 
to import misapprehension, or something else, causative 
thereof. In neither case can it appertain to Brahma : 

clcoR-^ffr ^ly^iqriTiScrRlrrflfJT: 1 

so 

‘In respect of those who accept erroneous apprehension, or a 
cause of it, as an entity additional to Brahma, for them nou- 
duality perishes 

It will be made plain, in the eighth chapter, that the 
Vedantins cannot repute their ignorance to be quite a non- 
entity , and yet, to save the dogma of monism, and other 
doctrines, they essay to prove, at the same time, that ignorance 
is false, or a non-entity. If, m assigning to ignorance false 
existence, an existence other than that of Brahma, they meant 
only, that it is subjective, transitory, or the like, and, on that 
aecount, diferent in kind from their eternal Brahma rand if 
they meant, by the tenet of non-duality nothing more than 
this, that, Brahma apart, there is nought of an ever-enduring 
character ; ’ there would be no want of reasonableness in the 
conception. This style of non-dnality would take no harm 
from Ignorance ; and there would have been no opening for the 
polemics of Parthasarathi. The truth is, that they do not 
understand the falseness of ignorance, and that of the world, in 
this way; but, to preserve monism, they would make out both 
ignorance and the world to be positive non-entities. This, 
their aim, to establish ignorance as a non-entity, is ignored, by 
BarthasSrathi, as an absurdity beneath his notice. 
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other stations ; and he alone can speak of those objects 
as they veritably are. By him they all alike are seen 
to be real; the true object, as really real, and practi- 
cal objects, as unreally real. This person is the 
Vedantin. 

To their third kind of existence tihe Vedantin s give 
the appellation of apparent. A perusal of what is 
now to be said of it will elucidate the statements 
just put forth, and will serve to induce confidence in 
them. It is objects of error, such as nacrine silver,, 
and a snake imagined in a rope, that are meant by 

i jh ^ 

NO \0 \ 

qr ff^qrs%?fr q^ifiscfr ciqr qRTfi- 

^ \ * * * * ^ crrcqi 

1 Sdn'khya’-pravachana-hliashyaj p. 25 ' “ If it he Jieldt 

that nescience is essentially of two contradictories. ’’ But, 
“ should ” it be alleged “ that nescience ought to be pronounced 
essentially of two contradictories”, entity and non-entity, or else 
to be different from both ; and thus there would be no invali- 
dation, thereby, i.e. hy nescience^ of non-duality, the only true 
{pdra7ndrthiha) state. Such is the sense. . . “ Not so ; for such 
a thing is unknown.” ’ 

Tlhis passage takes in the twenty-third and twenty-fourth 
aphorisms of the Sdnkhya-pravachana^ Book I. The first is 
put into the mouth of a Vedantin; and the second curtly 
replies to it. 

VijnS-na Bhikshu asserts, that the portion of the Smkhya* 
pravachana here quoted from is directed, primarily, against the 
Bauddhas, but that it tells with equal relevancy, in confutation 
of the illusionists (mdydmdin) and orypto-Bauddhas (pro- 
chhannorbauddha). The Vedantins are denoted by both these 
titles. The latter is applied to them' dyslogistically ; and the 
application is far from infrequent. 
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apparent objects. As was before remarked, it is not 
because of any rationally assignable difference in the 
nature of things, but because of a belief in difference 
as to their very existence, that the Yedantins ascribe 
to them different sorts of existence. By what I am 
about to show, this assertion will be evinced as true. 
No one can suspect, as regards what is styled 
apparent existence, that it is so styled on account of 
any rationally assignable difference, in the nature of 
the things of which it is affirmed, from that of things 
true and practical; those things that are called appar- 
ent being, we are all aware, nothing. If it be said, 
that, for this very reason, apparent things may be 
held to differ in nature from other things, and that, 
therefore, for convenience, the Yedantins give a name 
to the false existence of apparent things, I reply, that 
I do not accuse them on this ground, but on the 
ground, that they reckon such existence, and the 
things to which it is ascribed, as possessing a species 
of reality. Eespecting apparent things the partisans 
of the Yedanta hold this language ; ^ that, when a man, 

fUfET 

1 cTFIT- 

■o 

I Vedmta-pcmhMsMf 

p. 10. * Though, by the efforts, however belying, of a mis- 

e^rekensive person^ to obtain possession of an illusory objectj, 
mch an object is established as existent, yet there is no proof, 
that it, the vtisapprehensionj has reference to an apparent 
object, as silver, etc., produced at that time. For silver 
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on seeing nacre, takes it for silver, apparent silver 

wkich is extant elsewhere may be taken as its object. If 
this be said, I demur ; since that silve'i elsewhere, not being 
m contact w^th an organ of sense, cannot be an object of per- 
ception.’ 

There is room to suspect, that the word in the 

first line of this extract, is an interpolation 

The objector here rebutted is a Naiyayika, ■«ho, as such, 
holds misapprehension to be what is technically called anyathd- 
hhydti. By this is meant, the apprehension of an object other- 
wise than as it is. Agreeably to the Naiyayikas, when, for 
instance, a man mistakes nacre for silver, the object of his 
mistake must be confessed to exist, but elsewhere than in 
•the place to which he erroneously refers it. That is to say, 
the very silver which he has seen in some other place is 
^ supposed, by him, to be then present before him. To copy 
the Naiyayika expression, instead of perceiving nacreness, he 
transfers the silveiness, which he has seen on some other 
occasion, to the nacre lying in his sight. This view the 
Vedantm rejects, on the following giound, implied in his 
answer. The misapprehension in question is, in the view 
of the pundits, one of perception ; and, in all perception, 
the contact is essential of an organ of sense with the 
-object perceived. Absent silver cannot, therefore, account 
for the mistake committed. 

Misapprehension is by others, explained under the designation 
of asaikhydti, ‘the apprehension of what is not’. This 
notion, on the ground of their argument given above, is also 
•disallowed by the Yedantins. 

An objection respecting things seen in dreams is thus 
Educed and answered; 

CN VO 

C N! 

i feddnia-paribhashd, p. 18 , ‘ Since 
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is really produced. If silver, I ask, is then really 

in the case of dreams, what there goes on may be accounted 
for by Simple remembrance of a chariot, or the like, previously 
cogniized, to imagine the production of those objects is not 
admm%hle^ because cumbrous. Should this be urged, I except ; 
for, to allow mere remembrance of a chariot, or the like, to 
be here a> sufficient cause is contravened by the consciousness 
of a man, in a dream, that he secs a chariot, and his con-- 
sciomne&s, ivlien afterwards aioalce, that he saw a chariot 
in a dream/ 

How apparent silver is produced will be seen from what 
ensues : Ibid., p. 10. 

o 

^ cTqiSfq ^3raqcq?[a gfa 1 fT ^ 

'«0 \3 ^ >0 

•o 

qqrfl qilqfq'^sqgqtrirfe^nTqiRr 

fTft qqftFt-sqr 

¥icrfa 1 jwrg^^ifeffqqqtafqfqgr 

^<11 ^5TfifRTT«rarqir^DT ^ qk°Tqq i ‘Since the origi- 
nators of silver, its parts and other causes, do not exist in 
nacre, how, with thyself, is silver produced there? If so 
interrogated, I reply: It is not, that the constituents popu- 
larly recognized are the originators of apparent silver. Theso 
are different. Thus, when the contact takes place between,. 
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produced, how ii3 there proved to be a misconception ? 

for mstanee, the eye, labonring ander the defect of bilious 
humour, or the like, and a present object, there arises an 
affection of the internal organ, in the form of that object 
and likewise in the form of ^ts glitter. In that affection 
intelligence, that is, BtaUma, appropriated to that object, is 
reflected. At that spot, namely, whe^e the object is located, in 
the manner aforesaid, by reason of the egress and advent 
there of the affection, intelligence appropriated to that object, 
intelligence appropriated to that aflection, and intelligence 
the subject of right notion, these thee, become identical. 
Afterwards, nescience — residing in the object-appropriated intel- 
ligence, one with intelligence the subject of right notion; 
cognizing nacreness as the abstract nature of the thng beheld ; 
aided by the impression of silver before seen, mi wipession 
resuscitated by the perception of similarity in the glitter, etc., 
O/ the object present to that of stiver fremouslij seen , associated 
With the forementianed defects, bile, etc., is evolved, in the 
form of the object, the ajyparent silver, and also in the form 
of a semblance of a cognition of that silver.’ 

Just as, with the Sankhyas, the whole world is evolved from 
nature, V'lth the Vedantms, all practical things aie evolutions 
from nescience, or ignorance ; and equally so are all apparent 
things, and the apprehension of them, styled, above, ‘ the sem- 
blance of a cognition’. In the evolution of apparent things 
there is, however, the association of defects, which have no 
place in the evolutions of things practical; as was mentioned 
in the text, at p. 218, and the related note. The statement 
which we have seen about the identification of three sorts of 
intelligence is designed to show, that the misapprehension of 
nacre for silver is an error of perception. This question is one 
of great difficulty ; but some light will he thrown upon it in 
the fifth chapter. The idea of identification of three sorts of 
intelligence may be thus explicated. Intelligence, or Brahma, 
is, like ether, universally diffused ; and, being so diffused it is 
said to be appropriated to everything which it contains. Ether 
is laid down as being, in reality, one. Still, though the ether 
in a jar outside a house is said to he distinct from the ether 
within the house, yet, when the 3‘ar is brought into the house, 
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In reply, I am told, that, if the silver were true, 

identity is realized of the ether of the jar with that of the 
house. Similarly, when an affection of the internal organ and 
the object of that affection become collocal, the Brahma of the 
affection and that of the object coalesce into one. The doctrine 
of the impenetrability of matter is unknown to the pundits. 
In their view, the internal organ and its evolutions are strictly 
material , and yet an affection of that organ and a material 
object can take up the same space. 

5itT?r 

ss o so 

so 

ftfa 51 1 5T % 

fqqqfqqq: %?rr 

so 

i iMa.. p. 14, ■ ii 

it be admitted, that apparent silver exists, at the time of its 
appearance, m the nacre, the cognition, to one not misappre- 
henszve, m the form of “ This is not silver,” of the non-existence, 
through tripartite time, of silvet , would not have place ; but 
the cogmtion would be in the form of ” This thing is not now, 
silver.” * * * If this be affirmed, it is contested : for the object 
here, of the cognition ” It is not silver,'* is not the non-existence 
of silver as silver, but the non-existence of apparent silver, as 
true and practical.’ 

Such is the sense of the Sanskrit. Some of its expressions, 
in a literal reproduction, would only perplex the reader, and 
entail a long comment. 

It comes out from this, that, in the apprehension of the 
Vedantins, a thing may, contemporaneously, be both really 
-existent and really non-existent. ^Vhen, from misapprehension, 
a man takes nacre to be silver, apparent silver, it is thought, 
is really produced, and exists for him. Another looker on, not 
-under such a misapprehension, thinks, that there is no silver 
where the other fancies he sees it. His idea, it is asserted, is 
.authentic ; the non-existence of silver, apprehended by him 
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or practical, there would be no room to speak of 

being supposed to have reference to apparent silver as true and 
practical. 

Language similar to that about apparent objects, in the last' 
extract, is found concerning practical objects also. 

The falseness of these objects is defined as follows ; 

p. 18. ‘By a false tlmig is meant that whose absolute non- 
existence resides in the entirety of what is erroneously taken 
for its substrate.’ 

This definition is thus applied to things practical. Take 
a jar, for instance. Its parts aie deemed, by the Naiyayikas 
and others, to be its mateiial cause and substrate. See pages 
128 and 129. But those parts are erroneously so taken, assert 
jbhe Vedantins, by all but themselves ; since a jar, a practical 
object, being false, has no substiate. In the parts of the jar, 
wrongly supposed to be its substrate, resides the absolute non- 
existence of the jar itself ; and, therefore, the jar is false. 

The same definition is applied to the jar’s parts, the absolute 
non-existence of which resides in their own parts, the mateiial 
cause and the substrate of the primary parts Intermediate 
effects and causes being traversed, ignorance, the material cause 
and substrate of everything save Brahma, is at length reached ; 
all the effects on the way having been proved false, since the 
non-existence of each resides in its material cause. Ignorance 
then comes to be dealt with. Its non-existence resides in Brahma, 
the imagined substrate, or, as it is also termed, illusory-material 
cause, of ignorance, as of all else than Brahma. Everything, 
Brahma excepted, is, thus, concluded to be false. 

To this conclusion an exception is suggested and replied to : 

gs |fa sjSTsgcTf grsf: 3TfsrgFr- 
! iW'i-.p.is. 

‘ Let it not be thought, that the notion of the falseness of a 
jar, or the like, is contradicted by the perception of the jar 
as existent; for, since the object, in that percepfion, is the 
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misconception ; but, since it is neither, but apparent, 

existence of Brahma, tlie substrate of the ^ai , not the existence 
of the 3 ar, the verity of the ^ar, etc., is not established.’ 

Another answer is subjoined. oCf]^- 

?r jt fqfliq: i 

3T%q; q^ qRqr^qic=riq^5ra%^fJi£B5?- 

JW'cTPlFqfq^q'q l Itia., p. is. ‘The perception, 

that the 3 ar exists, can he made out to he correct, inasmuch as 
it has practical existence for its object. Conformably to this 
position, the existence, m Brahma, of a jar as true is denied, 
not that of jar as a jar. Thus there is no incongruity, Accordingj^ 
to this opinion, namely, that in the ^jetcefhon of a :)ar as existent , 
3 ^motical existence is appehended, the qualification relative to 
a thing considered as true ’’is to be added to “ absolute non- 
existence,” in the definition of falseness, lately given,’ 

By the definition of falseness, practical things have no exist- 
ence, and yet these words assign to them a sort of existence. 
On referring for comparison, to the passage from the fourteenth 
page of the Veddnta-'ganhhdshd^ at pp. 169-70, the reader will 
perceive, that practical and apparent things differ in no respect, 
among themselves, in being both true and false. 

To return to things apparent, the Vedantins do not, m all 

cases of misapprehension, contend for their production. 

cjfq i iwa., 

p 14. *Only when a false thing imagined in one veritable is 
not m contact tuith an organ of sense, is an apparent thing 
acknowledged to be produced.’ 

Where, however, the object is near, the Vedantins concur 
with the Naiydyikas in admitting anyathd-lckydti ; for, since the 
object is brought into contact with an organ of sense, the fact, 
that the misapprehension, is perceptional, is accounted for. To 
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misconception has place.^ From this it is clear, that, 
^hen the Vedantins call the existence of an apparent 
thing — a thing, they say, really produced — apparent, 
it is not because the thing differs by nature from other 
things, but because its existence differs from the exist- 
ence of other things. If the thing were different 
simply by nature, and not in respect of existence, how 
could the apprehension of it be reputed a misconcep- 
tion? The same reasoning will apply to practical 
things, no less than to apparent: for, as the apprehen- 
sion, by one labouring under mistake, of nacrine silver, 
is considered, from the standing point of practical 
existence, to be misconception; m like manner, the 
apprehension of the world, and of the things therein, 
by those whom the Yedantms call ignorant, or even 
by the wise while detained in the body, from the 
standing point of true existence, is considered to be 
misconception.® 

argue the production of an apparent object may, therefore, here 
be dispensed with. 

>0 

1 Veddntor'garibliMid^ p. 10. ‘ Because mis- 
apprehension about nacrine silver and the like has, for its 
object, apparent silver, etc., which are proved, by correct per- 
ception in the state of practical existence, to be false.’ 

8 Since, according to a tenet of the Vedanta, all things but 
Brahma are false, how can the cognition of them be regarded 
as right notion ? In reply to this interrogatory, it is said : — 

iFiq c^TssarfJiwra: ii 
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Pinally, it should be understood, that, in fact, the 
aim of the Vedantins is, to make out the world, etc., 
to be veritable non-entities ; for, this unestablished, 
even so is monism. It is the stubborn and irre- 
fragable actuality of external things that compels 
them, as it were in their own despite, to enunciate 
a second kind of existence, one applicable to such 
things; and the character which they give to that 
existence compels them to add a third. Their inward 
impressions, however, touching their views, vary with 
varying occasions. Thus, when they turn their con- 
templation towards the world, it presents itself to 
them as having really an existence. Then, that no 
harm may come to their notion of monism, they 
apply to that existence the epithet of false, and so 
relieve their discomfort. Yet, when they pass to 
reflect on their secondless Brahma, and in order to 
prove his secondlessness, and the world’s falsity, 
assert, that the world is ignorance-imagined, it 
appears to their minds as if the world were really 
nothing whatsoever. 

Their chief aim being as aforesaid, it must, conse- 
quently, be borne in mind — and, throughout this work, 

1 Cited in the VedMa-jparibMshd, p. 2. * As the notion, 

that the body is one’s self, is imagined, hy the ignorant^ to bo 
correct; even so the practical apprehension of worldly things 
is esteemed to he correct, till one attains to right apprehension 
of soul.’ 

The author of the 7 eddnta-paribhdshd expressly states, that, 
in the fourth quarter of this couplet, there is a contraction of 
drdtmormiohaydi. Ko one need doubt, that he is in the right. 
Laukiham^ he likewise observes, points to practical apprehen- 
sion of things of the world. 
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it is 'taken as a postulate — that, with the Yedantins, 
Brahma excepted, all is nihility. In a way, indeed, 
a real existence is allowed to what is other than 
Brahma: but, inasmuch as all this has no more 
substantiality than nacrine silver, however the Yedan- 
tins speak of it, how can we account it as, in any 
wise, existence ? And, further, it has been made 
patent, that, according to the Yedantins themselves, 
only from the standing point of practical existence 
is reality ascribable to the world; which, from the 
standing point of true existence, is devoid of reality 
of every kind and degree. 

The Yedanta recognizes, as existent, an Isvara, 
maker of the world, all-wise, and all-powerful ; and 
souls, also, and their ignorance, their doing good and 
evil, their requital in Elysium and in Hell, and their 
transmigration. And, again, all these are regarded as 
non-existent, and as absolutely so. Neither are they, 
nor have they been, nor are they to be. Brahma 
alone exists — without qualities, and eternal. All be- 
sidfs — Isvara, the world, and everything else — has but 
a false existence, and owes its being to imagination 
by ignorance. In very truth, it is nothing. Such, 
in a few words, is the creed of the Yedantins. 


16 



CHAPTER II 


Summary of the Vedanta System 

Though the Vedantins allege, that, from the stand- 
ing point of the true state of existence, Brahma alone 
is real, and all else is unreal, still, from the standing 
point of the practical state of existence, Isvara, souls, 
and the whole world, are real, that is to say, practi- 
cally real, and distinct one from another.^ Their 
system, therefore, branches into two divisions; one 
of which has to do with the practical state of exist- 
ence, and the other, with the true state of existence. 
Great part of the first is seen in one or other of all 
the remaining Systems. Here, as in the Nyaya and 
in the Toga, we find an omniscient and omnipotent 
Isvara, framer and ruler of the external world.* 

1 And they have been distinct from all eternity. See the 
Sanskrit extract m p. 91. 

'm\ ***** 

1 rfuR: 

G\ 2N * sa 
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Pretty mucli as in the Sankhya, and in the Yoga, 
also here find statements of the order in which 
the world was developed. That which the Sankhyas 
call nature, the Vedantins call illusion, or ignorance. 
As for the internal organ, its affections, and many 
other articles, the Sankhya and the Vedanta coincide 
to a large extent. In several particulars, however, 
they join issue. He that would acquaint himself 
fully with those particulars must have recourse to 
special treatises on the Vedanta. It is neither my 
desire, nor is it my intention, to treat the subject 
exhaustively; an examination of its essential features 
being sufficient for my present purpose. Again, like 
""the rest of the Systematists, the Vedantins receive 
the Veda, the Puranas, etc., as authoritative. They 
believe, likewise, in good and bad works, and that, 
to receive the favourable and unfavourable requital to 
which these give rise, souls must pass to Elysium 


S anhara-lchdrya' s 

Brahma-sUtra-hlidshyat i. 2, MS : * And thus the absence, from 
the standing point of true existence, of a Ruler and ruled is 
likewise shown in the Xsmra-gUd. . . . But from the standing 
point of practical existence, the Veda itself supports the notion 
of an Isvara, etc., by the words “ This is the lord of all ; this, 
the sovereign of all beings , this, the protector of creatures ; 
fiiis, the preserving bridge against the disruption of the 
worlds.”’ 

By the livara-gUd the Bhagavad-gUd is here meant ; the 
passage omitted— two couplets, v, 14-15 — being found there. 
In §ankara's days the book now current under the title of 
Jsvara-gUd could not have existed. Its minute development 
of the Vedanta marks it, undeniably, as a recent composition. 
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and to Hell, and again and again take birth, so and 
forth To animadyert on the errors of the Vedanta 
doctrines as confined to the practical state of existence 
there is no need ; as I have refuted them, by inclusion, 
in what I have written touching the Sankhya and the 
Nyaya. 

But entirely different from anything as yet encoun- 
tered is the doctrine of the Vedantins touching the 
true state of existence, as they phrase it. And 
this doctrine is summarized in this half couplet: 

< Brahma is true ; the world is false ; the soul is 
Brahma himself, and nothing other.’ ^ As expanded 
and expounded by the advocates of the Vedanta, 
this quotation imports as follows. Brahma alone- 
a spirit; essentially existent, intelligence, and joy;® 

' ffrsqt: i 

Who wrote this half-couplet is not known, though it is 
familiar to eveiy Vedantm. Selected here for its conciseness 
in expressing the substance of the Yedanta. it serves as text 
to all that follows this second chapter. Preceding it is 
the line . — 

>0 

‘ In half a couplet I will declare that which is set forth im 
millions of volumes.’ 

® ‘In Sanskrit, sat, chit, and dnanda. All three words hav*e 
numerous synonyms. 

Chit, chaitanya, etc., ‘ intelligence when applied to Brahma, 
are, as will be seen, equally deceptive with the lodha of the- 
soul, professed in the Sankhya, Brahma, we shall discover, is 
utterly destitute of all intelligence to which the nanie cap. 
rationally be allowed. 
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void of all qualities ^ and of all acts,^ in whom there 
is no consciousness such as is denoted by ‘ I ‘ thou 
and ‘ it 3 who apprehends no person, or thing, nor is 

^scicsriqfa asfqficf q f| fffqqqq w- 
?fqcrr ?T[sfq iiprrfq^Ri^qcn' i reddnu-pan- 

hhashdf p. 18. ‘ For, in my system, Brahma is not proved 

to be a substance. Tliou boldest, that a substance is the 
substrate of qualities, or a samamyi> cause. But Brabma, 
being void of qualities, is not a substrate of qualities : nor 
is be a $amamyi cause ; inasmuch as samamy% is not estab- 
lished for an entity.'* 

See, for samavdya and samavdyi, pp. 127-36. 

* Brahma is without parts, devoid of action, tranquil, irre- 
proachable, emotionless.’ 

This line is from the Svetdsvatara Upanishad. See the 
Bibliotheca Indi^ca, Yol. YII, p, 370. 

3 In the annexed passage, isolated spirit, i.e. spirit abstracted 
from all adjuncts originated by ignorance, such as the 
■imagining the world, and so forth, is characterized : 

nw qgg; ii 

fqqsiciR: U 

ffa I yogorvaiishiha^ p. 107, of the Calcutta edition of 1851. 

‘As would be the pure essence of light, if all that is 
Illuminated thk^hy-^m space, the earth, and ether, were non- 
existent ; so becomes the isolation of the pure-essenced beholder. 
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appreheuded of any ; ^ who is neither parviscient nor 

when the objects of apprehension — the three worlds, thou, and 
I— all vanish mto nothingness.’ 

By * beholder ’ is meant knower, or apprehender. We have 
seen how the Sankhyas attempt to 3 ustify their application 
of this term to their ^umsha, and we shall soon see how 
the Yedantins endeavour to make good its applicability to 
Brahma. Both the ^muslia and Brahma are, really, un- 
intelligent. 

Tijnana Bhikshu, m citing this passage in the S&nhJiya- 
pi avachana-hhashydi p. 97, draws on a production notoriously 
ultra-monistic , but he has there to do with a point on 
which the Sankhya and the Yedanta are quite agreed. On 
that occasion there was no room for misconstruction at his 
hands. 

The Yoga-vdHshiTia, though considered as the work of 
Yalmiki, and as a supplement to his Bdmdyana, was doubtless 
composed subsequently to the full development of the system 
of Sankara Acharya. 

1 That Brahma apprehends no one and nought, will be 
proved in the fifth chapter. That he is apprehended by no 
one follows from the position, that all apprehension is an 
affection of the internal organ ; and Brahma, it is asserted, 
never comes within the cognizance of such affection. Even 
the affection in the form of ‘ I am Brahma, essentially existent, 
intelligence, and joy,’ which immediately precedes emancipation, 
does not cognize Brahma, but only removes the ignorance 
that hides him. See the Yeddnta-sdra, pp 21-23. Indeed, 
that which is then cognized is not the true Brahma, but 
only his shadow, the nearest approximation to him that is* 
apprehensible, on any terms, or at any time, by one destined 
to be liberated, or actually liberated. Hence, when the 
Yedantins af&im, that Brahma is inapprehensible and ineffable, 
their meaning is not like our own, when we use such lan- 
guage regarding God. We mean, that God cannot wholly, and 
they mean that Brahma cannot at all, be known or described. 
Nothing, it is said, that comes, or that can come, within* 
the scope of apprehension, is in any wise Brahma. 
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omniscient ; neither parvipotent nor omnipotent ; ^ 
who has neither beginning nor end ; immutable and 
indefectible — is the ,true entity. All besides himself 
the entire universe, is false, that is to say, is nothing 

1 BotiL Idvara and the soul are held to be ignorance-imagined 
and false. See the note at pp. 218-19. Of the same character 
are all their attributes; the omniscience, omnipotence, etc., of 
the former, and the parviscience, parvipotence, etc , of the 
latter. These attribuTies cannot, therefore, appertain to Brahma. 

‘ Parviseient ’ and ‘ parvipotent ’ literally translate the 
technical expressions, alpajna and alpasaktimat. 

Jiw 1 

NO SO 

* 1 Prom the Sa^ikshepa-sdnraka^ MS ‘He is the all- 

knowing lord; 1 am a pitiful creature; this %s the world, 
wonderful in expansion. That such conceptions should arise in 
the omnd of one whose inner eye is blinded by darkness, is no 
matter of amazement.’ 

That Brahma does not possess omniscience, omnipotence, etc., 
will, further, be plain to any one who will read, in almost 
any body of Vedanta doctrine, the elucidation of the utterance 
‘ That art thou tat twam asit one of the twelve ‘ great 
sentences 

The preceptor of the Vedanta, intending to instruct his 
pupil, that he is one with Brahma, is obliged, by reason that 
Brahma is inexpressible by language, to teach him, that he 
is one with I4vara, an object apprehensible, and tbe entity 
that is nearest to Brahma the inapprehensible; and a being 
lifted far above humanity, as not being liable to misapprehend. 
The pupil is to think of Itora as shown of all attributes, 
and of himself as wanting all his own. The residual part of 
Isvara, and that of himself— Brahma in both cases— he is to 
consider as unified. This also evinces, that the characteristics 
which severally contradistinguish Isvara and soul do not belong 
to the essence of Brahma. 
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whatsoever. Neither has it ever existed, nor does 
it now exist, nor will it exist at any time future. 
And the soul is one with Brahma, Such is the 
doctrine of the Vedanta regarding the true state of 
existence ; and it is denominated non-dualistic, as 
rejecting the notion of any second true entity. 

And here some one may ask, how it is, that, if the 
external world is nothing, it presents itself as e'S'i^^ting ; 
and why it is, that, if the soul be Brahma, it is'liet, 
aware of the fact, and, more than this, endures varibus 
miseries. The answer which the Vedantins give to 
this is, that it is all due to the power of ignorance. 
This point I shall now enter upon with somewhat 
of detail. 

The Vedantins assert, that the external world 
originates from ignorance; in other words, it is all 
actually Brahma, but, by reason of ignorance, appears 
to us as the world. Just so, a rope lying in certain 
circumstances may be mistaken, by a man, for a snake. 
He calls it a snake, it not being so, however, but a 
rope : and so one may speak of the snake and the rope 
as being one. And yet it is not meant, that the 
rope has actually undergone a change, or has turned 
into a snake: it is a snake merely in semblance. As 
the rope is to the snake, so is Brahma to the world. 
When, therefore, the Vedantins declare, that the 
world is Brahma, their meaning is not, that Brahma 
is actually transformed into the world, but that, in 
point of fact, the world is no entity; only Brahma 
presents himself as if the world. To use their technical 
phraseology, the world’s existence is not its own, but 
Brahma’s. Hence they designate Brahma as the 
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illusory-material cause of the world. He is not really 
a material cause, as clay is of the jar which is made out 
of it, but a substrate, as the rope is to the snake, or 
as nacre is to silver, in the stock illustrations of the 
system under description. The existence, the apparent 
existence, of the snake and of the silver depends on 
the existence of the rope and the nacre; and yet 
these are not in reality transmuted, respectively, into 
a snake and into silver Such is the explanation of 
the term illusory-material cause. As for illusion, or 
ignorance, in it we have the world’s material cause, ^ 

1 According to this, the world is the v^varta, or illusory effect, 
of Brahma, and the paundmai or evolution, of illusion, mdyd. 
These two expressions, as denoting acts, are thus explained: 

l Vedanta-panbh&shS, p. 11. 

* Evolution is the production of an effect which has the same 
kind of existence as its material cause. Illusory generation 
is the production of an effect which has an existence different 
in kind from that of its material, i. e. illusory-materialt 
cause.’ 

It is stated, that some Vedantms formerly maintained Biahma 
to he the material cause of the world. But, from the time 
of Sankara Acharya, the dominant school of the Vedanta ; 
has held, that Brahma is the world’s illusory-material cause. 

^ ^ fq5n^qq>:qqica=tqrTWq 3Fi«rqT- 

qt^l%q[^qFlrq[c[R^FT ft?qJfq3‘5F^757qq^: I m 

o 

smm qftoTMqi^R W([ fesra: i 

Ibid., p. 31. * Bet it not he said, that, if, of two heterogeneous 
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and, from it, the world’s name and form. Agreeably 
to the Vedanta, of these five, existence, intelligence, 

things, one may ho a material cause, and the other a material 
effect, then Brahma himself may be the material cause of the 
world. For this, Brahma as a material cause, is admitted for 
such in the sense of his being the substrate in misapprehen- 
sion, of the world, i.e. the substrate of the world, the object 
misapprehended since that material caiisativity which consists 
in evolving is impossible in Brahma , he being without parts. 
Thus, then, the established doctrine is, that the evolutional 
material cause of the world is illusion, not Brahma.’ 

Sankara Acharya often interprets literally those passages of 
the Upanishads, etc., which seem to speak of Brahma as the 
world’s evolutional material cause ; but he prefers to understand 
them as setting forth the view which, since his time has 
generally, if not universally, been adopted by Yedantins. 
Sankara’s opinion may be learned fiom what follows : * 

i aisq frq: i gfe- 

sraa i ^ 

a f=r^ i arq-err w %r- 

^ qiT[T|t 

f^r^r a^rr ga^tfaw^m arrarraw- 

Commentarf 

on the Aitat eya-upamshad : B%bliotheca Indica, Vol. VII, pp. 
175-6. ‘ “ A carpenter, or similar artificer, possessed of 

material, constructs a house, or the like. This is all right, or 
intelligible. But how can the spirit, which is without material, 
create the worlds?” This is no valid objection. Xifke the 
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joy, name, and form, the first three belong to Brahma, 
and the other two to illusion.^ The existence, intelli- 
gence, and joy, which appear to be found in all things 
in the universe, are from Brahma, the illusory-material 

foam, a thing developed, existing potentially m water, the 
universe can exist in its material cause, known as pure spirit, 
formless, and undeveloped. Therefore, it is not incongruous 
to think, that the omniscient, himself the material cause of 
names and forms, should create the univeise Otherwise, and 
preferably: as a dexterous juggler without material produces 
himself as it were another self travelling in the air, so the 
omniscient Deva, o?' IsvaoU being omnipotent and great in 
illusion, creates himself as it were another seif in the form 
of the universe.’ 

Such is the construction put, by Sankara and by all his 
discipular successors, on texts of the Hindu scriptures where 
Brahma is mentioned as a mateiial cause. And to this con- 
struction the Vedantins are constrained, as they would render 
consistent either their own tenets or the Upanishads themselves. 
For the Upanishads again and again describe Brahma as being 
without parts, and as unchangeable . and this notion would be 
contravened by that of his being an evolutional material cause. 
Such being the case, in disputing with Vedantins nowadays, 
one will gain nothing by indicating to them, that the prevail- 
ing doctrines of their school are out of harmony with those 
which obtained of yore. Their own doctrines, they will reply, 
do not conflict with those of their predecessois, but only unfold 
and supplement them. One may find, in the Upanishads, 
passages inculcating, that the world is an evolution from 
illusion, and many such things favourable to the position, that 
Brahma is the world’s illusory-material cause only; and the 
pandits will uige, and perhaps justly, that, in arriving at 
their conclusions, they but use different texts for mutual 
explanation. 

’ 3#T fujf I 

3TI# 5^1 5^ fl 
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cause of the universe; as the existence of nacrine 
silver is from nacre, the illusory-material cause of the 
fancied silver. Name and form, appertaining to the 
universe and its contents, are from illusion, the world’s 
material cause.^ 

The inconsistency and fatuity of the Yedanta, on 
the point under discussion, are most bewildering 
to the reader. In the first place, he will inquire 
what is the nature of illusion, also called ignorance. 
If, he will say, it is that by reason of which the unreal 
world presents itself as reaj — after the manner of 
nacre appearing to be silver — it must be misconcep- 
tion : and how can this be the world’s material cause? 
And, if it be a material cause, and if the world was 
made out of it, as a jar is made of a clay, why are 

‘ There are five parts ^redicdble : is, appears, le delightsome, 
form, and name. The first three are of Brahma; the remain- 
ing two, of illusion. 

This couplet is cited anonymously in the 
hhdshd, p. 36. lagad-iu^am is there given, erroneously, for 
mdyd-ru'pam, 

1 The Vedantins, when they speak of existence and joy as 
appearing in external things, are intelligible ; since those things 
are apprehended as existent, and are supposed to minister 
delight. But how can intelligence be said to appear in all 
external things, as in a jar, for instance? The explanation of 
our philosophers is, that, inasmuch as such things appear, their 
appearing is a sign that they are connected with intelligence. 

■Thus; qj; gstffrfh 

fT 4^ I l^ld[ I Vedanta-paribhasM, p. 35. 

*The conventional expressions, “A jar is”, ‘^A jar appears”, 

A jar is desirable ”, etc,, are also from imagining oneness, 
with the jar^ of Brahma— existent, intelligence,^ and joy.* 
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the name and form of the world said to be false ? I 
reply, that the difficulty thus expressed is incapable 
of solution. The Vedantins are herein most inconsist- 
ent. In some respects their ' ignorance ’ looks like 
misconception ; and still they will not name it so, but 
the cause of misconception, ^ nay, of the whole world : 
for they describe it as being, like the Sankhya ‘ nature ' 
a complex of the three gmas and the world's material 
cause.2 Furthermore, they denominate it the power 
of Isvara.3 These assertions of theirs have little con- 
gruity with each other. 

Another perplexity is offered to the reader, in their 
comparison of Brahma and the world to nacre and to 
nacrine silver severally. That comparison, he must of 
necessity think, could not be intended, by the Vedantins, 
to be taken in its strict literality. For they cannot 
mean, he will say, that the ignorant mistake Brahma 
for the world, just as a man labouring under mis- 
apprehension mistakes nacre for silver. Brahma, he 
will object, is invisible: how, then, can he become an 
object of vision, and be mistaken for the world ? 
Moreover, though a man who takes nacre for silver 
misconceives, yet the form before his eyes is not a 

1 This will be shown in the seventh chapter. 

* CN ^ 

fedanta^paribhishaj p. 3G» ‘These elements are composed of 
the three gunas, because effects of illusion, itself composed 
of the three gunas,^ 

^ See the Veddnta-sdraj p. i; where, in a citation from 
some XJpanishad, illusion termed ajnana in the text- 

book— is denominated devdimasakk^ ‘ the proper power of Deva, 
Of limraf 
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false form, but that of nacre, or, rather, nacre itself. 
Similarly, if it be held, that ‘ignorant’ men take 
Brahma to be the world, though their so taking him 
would be a mistake, it must likewise be believed, 
that this world, visible, tangible, unintelligent, and 
changeable, is Brahma; in other wmrds, that Brahma 
has these qualities, Let it be granted, that the name 
of the world is false , still, how can its form be so 

Difficulties such as these would certainly suggest 
themselves to a person of discrimination; and they 
are insoluble. x\t the same time it is true, that the 
comparison lately mentioned is adduced in Vedanta 
treatises of the highest credit, and with the design 
that its literal import should be accepted.^ We find 

1 To the objection, that Brahma, not being an object of 
vision, cannot be mistaken for the visible world, this reply is 

returned by the Yedantm: ^ ^ 

I Veddnta-panbhasM, p 18. “‘How can 

Brahma, the colourless be the object of visual or other per- 
ception?” Let not this be asked; for colour and such other 
things, though colourless, are objects of perception.’ 

It is a maxim of all the Hindu schools, that qualities have 
themselves no qualities ; and hence colour is colourless. There- 
fore, implies the writer here cited, if the possession of colour 
were a condition indispensable to perceptibility, colour would 
be invisible. Sophistry such as this could scarcely be matched. 
But the objector, probably a Naiyayika, who is thus answered, 
maintains, that the condition specified holds only in respect 
of substance, not in respect of quality ; for quality is perceived 
through substance. To this it is rejoined, that Brahma is 
denied to be substantial, and that, consequently, the condition 
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it asserted there, that, when a man mistakes nacre for 
silver, false silver is actually produced over the nacre. 
The nacre is the substrate of the silver, and is called 
its illusory-material cause; while ignorance is said to 
be its material cause. Analogously, in the estimation 
of the Yedaiitins, Brahma is universally diffused; and 
over portions of him, the world, a thing of falsity, is 
actually produced : ^ Brahma is its substrate, and its 

<ioes not apply to him. And again, though it were granted, 
that Brahma is substantial, still, like time, which also wants 
colour, he could bo the object of visual and othei percep- 
tion. How time can he such an object, the Vedantm only 
knows. 

1 In the Vedanta-joatibhaslid, p 6, wo read, that, in percep- 
k tion, the object perceived becomes non-different from the subject 
of right notion ; but that, in inference, etc., the object does 
not become so. The author’s explanation is this. Non-difference 
from -the subject of right notion does not here mean oneness 
with it, but the non-possession of an existence distinct from 
that of such subject. To exemplify * since a jar is imagined 
in the intelligence which is appropriated to it, the very 
existence of the jai -appropriated intelligence — technically called 
the object-intelligence — is the existence of the jar. For it is 
not admitted, that the existence of an imagined thing differs 

from that of its substrate: 1 

I Thus it IS shown how the 

object of perception is non-different from the object-intelligence. 
It reiiiams to show how that object becomes non-different from 
the intelligence which is the subject of right notion. Intelli- 
gence appropriated to the internal organ is called the subject 
of right notion. When an organ of sense, as the eye, impinges 
upon an object, the internal organ is said to evolve, to be 
emitted through the eye, to protend itself to the object, and 
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illusory-material cause ; and ignorance is its material 
cause. The world, thus, is false; and, therefore, so 

to be transformed into its shape. This transformed portion of 
the internal organ is known as an affection. Vid& ut su^ra, 
p. L Along with the internal organ the intelligence thereto 
appropiiated is produced to the object perceived ; that is to 
say, as the dimensions of that organ are amplified by the 
evolution, which remains continuous with the source of evolu- 
tion, so increase the limits of the intelligence appropriated to 
the organ in question ; for intelhgenoe being assumed as 
all-pervading, it cannot be said, literally, to have motion. On 
a jar being brought within a house, the jar-appropnated ether 
and the house-appropriated ether become one , they being 
supposed distinct, so long as the jar was outside of the house. 
Similarly, when the internal organ reaches its obj'ect, the 
intelligence appropriated to that organ becomes one with the 
object-intelligence , and, since the obj'ect is non-different from' 
the object-intelligence, it becomes one with the intelligence 
appropriated to the internal organ, which intelligence is the 
subject of right notion. This does not, however, take place in 
inference ; for, inasmuch as, there, the object does not come 
into contact with an organ of sense, the internal organ is not 
thought to be drawn out to that object through an organ 
of sense. Consequently, as the intelligence appropriated to 
the internal organ does not reach the spot occupied by the 
object intelligence, the two do not become one, nor does 
the object of inference become non-different from the subject 
of right notion. 

From this it is plain, that a portion of Brahma, a portion 
designated as object-intelligence, is considered, by the Vedantins, 
to be external to the beholder, and to take up a determinate 
space; m which portion of Brahma a jar, for instance, is 
imagined, through ignorance, to exist. In this exemplification, 
Brahma and jar are precisely analogous to nacre and the silver 
for which it is mistaken. 

Corresponding language will be found in the 7edSnt&-fan~ 
hhdshd, p. 11, where it is expressed, that it is not the whole 
of intelligence that serves as substrate to apparent silvor, but 
only so much of it as is appropriated to the present nacre. 
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are its name and form. Its existence in one way is 
false, and, in another way, is true : the former, when 
it IS viewed as the world ; the latter, when it is viewed 
as Brahma. 1 Hence the Vedantins maintain, that the 
world is false ; and, at the same time, that it is identical 
with Brahma, inasmuch as it is Brahma himself that, 
owing to ignorance, appears as the world. 

As on all other topics, so on that of the nature of 
soul, the Vedanta doctrine presents a variety of 
opinions. The principal, of which all the rest are 
modifications, are these two.^ Some say, that a portion, 
of Brahma, or of the pure spirit, appropriated to the 
internal organ, constitutes the soul ; ^ others, that it 
is a reflexion of Brahma in the internal organ.'^ It 

Though nacre is, in a certain sense, viewed as the substrate 
of naorine silver, yet Brahma also, the substrate of everything 
practical and apparent, is so, and in a truer sense, by virtue 
of his being the sole veritable entity. 

It should never for a moment he forgotten, that, with the 
Vedantins, intelligence always means Brahma. 

1 If it be asked, whether the existence apprehended in suoh 
a cognition as ‘A jar is’ be that which belongs to Brahma, 
and is true, or that which belongs to the world, and is false; 
the "Vedantin’s answer is two-fold, according to two several 
theories. The first theory is, that it is Brahma’s true existence 
which is there cognized ; the second, that it is the world’s 
false existence. See the two passages from the Yedmtor 
parihMshdj cited at pp. 237-8. 

. 2 Named, respectively, avcuihch%mna--vidda and pratibimbCr 
v&da. 

3 The Sanskrit is: I 

p. 8, 

*c}^g * * * I 

p. 41. The taspa^ ‘his,’ refers to the 
pure Brahma, mentioned |ust previously. 

17 
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will be made evident, in the sequel, that on close 
examination, the internal organ, taken by itself, is 
found to possess, in the tenets of the Yedantins, those 
characteristics which are referable to the soul, and 
by which we recognize the soul as such. The views 
in question, of what makes up the soul, are always 
inculcated as just described ; and yet the importation 
into them of the Brahma-element, or reflexion of 
Brahma, is altogether deceptive. And this Brahma- 
element, or the reflexion of Brahma, it is taught, is 
hot the adjective part of the soul, but its substantive 
part. This opinion the Yedantins, building on a 
maxim which will be cited in the fifth chapter, and 
recurred to in the seventh, believe themselves justified 
in entertaining. 

When these theories, as has been said, are thoroughly 
scrutinized, the soul turns out to be the internal 
organ. And, if it be so, or even if it be a reflexion of 
Brahma, can it be one with him? The answer, in 
consonance with Yedanta notions, to this interrogatory 
will be seen in the seventh chapter. 

With reference to the soul, the Yedantins hold, that, 


The theory of reflexion is to be understood in its strict 
material literality. This appears from the subjoined objection 

and its answer; cf 

^q=Icf ^ 1 

1 Ibid., p. 42. *“A reflexion of Brahma, 

he being colourless, cannot he; for it, a reflexion^ is seen of 
that only which has colour.” Let not this he asserted; 
since a reflexion is seen of colour, itself colourless,’ 
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though it is Brahma, yet, being subject to illusion, or 
ignorance, it has forgotten its true nature, and, looking 
upon the internal organ and the body as real, and 
identifying itself with them, considers itself to be 
man, or the like. And, although all things in vioissi- 
tudinous life are false, from ignorance soul thinks 
them true, and calls some of them mine, and the 
rest others’, and imagines that some things make it 
happy, and that others render it miserable. It being 
thus, there arise, in the soul, desire and aversion, in 
consequence of which it engages in good works and 
in bad. Afterwards, to receive the requital of those 
works, it has to pass to Elysium, or to Hell, and to 
take birth repeatedly. All these experiences and 
mutations are, to be sure, false but, nevertheless, 
they seem to it as true ; and hence is all its 
wretchedness. 

Again, the Vedantins, like the other System atists, 
maintain, that the soul has been, from all eternity, in 
the bondage of illusion. They do not say, that 
illusion, or ignorance, came into being at some par- 
ticular period, and took the soul captive. For, if it 
thus had origin, it would be necessary to assign a 
cause of its origin; and, besides, even after being 

fiSTI 1 

^?q5Twr^tcici H ■^^TRJTfT: n 

* The body, Elysium, Hell, and so both bondage and liberation, 
are but mere imagination. What, ihen^ have I, essentially 
intelligence, to do with themV 

This couplet was supplied by a learned Vedantin, and was 
referred, by him, to the Ashtavalra-gitd^ second canto. 
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emancipated, it might, in consequence of the produc- 
tion of some new ignorance, incur jeopardy of being 
taken captive afresh. On this ground they allege, 
that illusion has existed from beyond all duration of 
time,^ and that, co-eternally with it, the soul has been 
enthralled, and will thus continue until emancipated. 
But how is this notion, that illusion has always 
existed, reconcilable with the position, that, besides 
Brahma, one without a second, nothing ever has been, 
or is, or is to be? What, further, becomes of the 
position, that Brahma is, in his nature, eternally pure, 
intelligent, and free? For the soul is Brahma, and 
yet, having been in bondage to illusion from all 
eternity, is impure and unintelligent. With a view 
to repel these objections, the Vedantins declare, that 
illusion is a thing of so peculiar a character, that at 
once neither does it exist nor does it not exist. It 
cannot be said to be, inasmuch as it does not 
possess true existence. On the other hand, it 
cannot be said not to be, inasmuch as it possesses 
the existence called apparent.® This is what they 

1 See the first foot-note at p. 49 

2 Practical and apparent existence, it has been shown, do 
not at all differ from each other, as regards reality, or falsity. 
Hence, it is all one, in effect, whether the Vedantins call a 
thing practical, or whether they call it apparent. The author 
confesses, that he has seen no passage to support him in 
classing illusion among, apparent objects; nor would he 
spontaneously have thought of thus classing it. The authority 
of an emment Yedantin led him to take the view here 
assumed as correct. The fact, that illusion never comes into 
play in practical transactions, may have induced the Vedantins 
to consider it as apparent. 
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mean in saying, that ‘Illnsion cannot be set forth 
as being either existent or non-existent.’ ^ By this 
device they wonld preserve intact the dogma of non- 
duality, and also make out Brahma to be, in his 
nature, ever pure, intelligent, and free, and at the 
same time would account for the thraldom of the soul, 
and its consequent round of trials. For illusion, 
though it has apparent existence, has not really real 
existence; and so the dogma of monism suffers no in- 
jury. Again, though illusion has not really real exist- 
ence, yet it possesses apparent existence ; and so it 
is capable of taking the soul captive. And again, the 
Yedantins say, that, as illusion is only apparent, so 
the soul’s being fettered is practical ; that is, as illu- 
sion is false, so the soul’s being fettered is likewise 
false. Neither was the soul ever actually fettered, 
nor is it now fettered, not has it to be emanci- 
pated. ® 

^ ^ 1 fedmta-sdra, p. 4. 

^ trrar i 

This couplet is cited, as from the Iditya-'pu7 ana, by Yijnana 
Bhikshu, in the Yoga-varttiha-hMshyd , MS fol. 79, verso. 

‘ Illusion is, by nature, neither a nonentity, nor an entity, 
nor, indeed, both comhmed. It %s not describahle either as^ 
existent or as non-existent : %8 false, and it is eternal.’ 

^ ^ ftsr I®' 1 

Cs ISO nI nO 
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Accordingly, I warn my readers against being 
misled by the notions, so prevalent among the vulgar, 
that, according to the Yedanta, Brahma was once void 
of qualities, and then, assuming them, made the world : 

NOO so NO ^ 

These verses are from the V^veha-chuddmaiii, which is as- 
cribed to Sankara Aoharya 

‘ The foolish groundlessly imagine in the true entity, i. e. 
bondage and emancipation, which appertain to the 
intellect, or internal oi'gan, here ; as they attribute the evil 
before the e>es, caused by clouds, to the sun ^tself, under 
the idea, that the sun is darkened, fox that, Brahma, is 
intelligence secondlesa, unaffected by aught, and indefectible.’ 

* * Ht * ♦ 

‘ Destruction is not, nor, again, origination , nor is any 
bound, or, yet, taking measures to be liberated; nor is there 
my aspirant after emancipation, or any one emancipated. Such 
is the truth.’ 

The second of these couplets occurs, as of his own composi- 
tion, in what passes for the commentary of Gaudapada on 
the Mdndukya-upamshad. See the Bibliotheca Indica, YoL 
VIII, p. 432. 

JUrqqq^: 1 Veddnta-yarihhdsha, p. 47. ‘ Through emancipa- 

N8 

tion, Brahma himself, already has place, yet the mistaking it 
for non-existent can account for taking action to bring it 
* about.’ 

Mark the fallacy of this. Spirit, ever emancipated, and free 
from bondage, is likewise ever warranted from misapprehension, 
an affection of the internal organ, which organ is unemanci- 
pated from eternity to eternity. In this misreasoning, and in 
the language in which it is couched, the Vedantins and the 
Sankhyas are completely at unity. 
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and fjhat; some small portion of the pure, Brahma 
parted from him, got deluded by illusion, and then 
became soul's, which souls, when they free themselves 
from illusion, will be united to Brahma, etc. The 
teachers of the Vedanta do not allege, that Brahma was 
once void of qualities, and subsequently, taking them 
upon him, formed the universe ; but they allege, that 
to be without them has ever distinguished him, and 
ever will distinguish him."^ Equally, his possession 
of qualities, and his operating the origin, continuance, 
destruction, etc., of the world, are from everlasting; 
for herein the Vedanta is consentient with the other 
Systems. But his having no qualities is true 
(jp^cramarthika), and his having qualities is practical. 
The former is really real: whereas the other is not 
so ; it arising simply from the imputation, by the igno- 
rant, to Brahma, of what does not belong to him. 
Nor is it asserted, that, at some period, a part of 
Brahma was separated off, fell into the snare of illusion, 
and became soul The accredited doctrine is, that 
neither Brahma nor any portion ^ of him can ever be 


1 See the passage cited at p. 49 ‘Among the six things there 
reckoned as beginningless, the pure Brahma is included. Often 
in most Vedanta writers, but with especial frequency in the 
works of Sankara Acharya, the epithet of ‘ ever and essentially 
pure, intelligent, and free,’ mtya-suddha-buddha^uMa-vablid- 
vam^ is found applied to Brahma. 

Buddha is here metonymical ; since, in strictness, Brahma 
is held to be bodha, ‘ intelligence,’— not ‘intelligent’. 

2 Pure Brahma, it is maintained, is without parts. In the 
MdndUkya-upamshadj Brahma is spoken of as of four parts ; 
three, as the soul {jivatman), which experiences three states, 
those of waking, dreaming, and sleeping insensibly ; and one, 
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truly beguiled by illusion.^ And yet the soul has 
always been what it is, distinct from Brahma, ^ and 
has always been ensnared by illusion, or ignorance, 
coeval with itself. Nevertheless, the soul is Brahma» 
and always has been so , and wherever it is found 
called a part of Brahma, such language is used only 
from the standing point of practical existence. 
Strictly speaking, the soul, in the sense in which it 

as pure Brahma. Ananda Giri thus introduces two sentences of 
Sankara Icharya, where commenting on the passage adverted to. 

slcJIift qi^cfsq cl 

N? NO CS 

^ftcTf^TfcT 1 I qOTsfagcTKqrTcIMW&fq 

SJTcqi^trfa 1 3TTf?TTf^'Tr 1 BihUotheca Indica, Vol. VIII, 

'O 

p. 340, ‘Of the impartite spirit not even two portions can 
he predicated ; still less, four. This is meant by “ How,” 
©to. Though, m truth, zt has not four portions, still an imaginary 
quaternion of portions, consisting ^partly of means and partly 
of end, is not incongruous. With this in view, the first portion 
of Brahma is etymologized as follows : “ He says,” etc.’ 

1 Were it otherwise, Brahma would be changeable; and, in 
the Vedanta, he is esteemed to be unchangeable. 

’gpf =q[S^>qT«Tq>S>fsiqilORE[ grfc[; qSTT 

^ qCT?[; ! m ^ 

?ril% qi l VedSnta-panWiasha, p, S2 

‘ And this mutual non-existence, or non-identity^ when its 
substrate is originated, is itself originated ; as the non-identity 
of cloth in a jar. If the substrate is beginningless, so is the 
non4denUty ; as that of Brahma in the soul, or that of the 
soul in Brahma.* 
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is Brahma, is not so merely as a part of him, bnt 
as the whole ; and, in the sense in which it is not 
Brahma, it is no part of Brahma regarded as a whole, 
but is entirely distinct from him. Nay, rather than 
speak of it as being distinct from Brahma, it ought 
to be said, simply, that it is not Brahma. For, from 
the aspect from which it is not Brahma, Brahma 
does not exist at all : and how, then, can it be spoken 
of as distinct from Brahma"? The case is like that 
of nacrine silver, when thought to be genuine silver: 
it not being, to the beholder, nacre at all ; wherefore 
he will not say, that it is distinct from nacre. In the 
same way, pure Brahma, contemplated from the 
standing point of practical existence, has no existence 
whatever : there is no Brahma, except him that has 
qualities, or Isvara, the maker of the world ; to which 
are to be added the world and souls, all quite 
separate one from another. From that point of view, 
it is, then, wrong to speak of the soul as being sepa- 
rate from the pure Brahma. Therefore, though the 
soul, from the standing point of practical existence, 
has always existed as soul, from the standing point of 
true existence, it has always been veritably Brahma. 
And, though the soul has always been Brahma, yet 
neither to Brahma, nor to any part of him, has there 
ever attached, or can there ever attach, in any way, 
the least ignorance or alterability. Evermore, in his 
nature, does he remain altogether pure, intelligent, 
and free. 

From all this it will be patent to the reader, that 
the Yedantin not only holds the ignorance-imagined 
world, and its maker, Isvara, to be practical and 
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false, but maintains, also, that the imaginer of the 
world and of its maker, namely, ignorance, is appa- 
rent and false. The imagining the world and its 
maker is that which makes soul to be soul; and 
hence the soul, as soul, is practical and false: the 
one Brahma, in his nature ever pure, intelligent, 
and free, alone is true. If, then, it be asked, how it 
can be, that the soul has, from all eternity, been in 
captivity to ignorance, and yet is Brahma; he being, 
however, unchangeably pure : the answer is, that, 
assuredly, it cannot be , only the misguided Vedantins 
think that it can. Ignorance, by reason of which the 
soul, the world, and Isvara appear, according to them, 
to exist, they believe to be false, that is, to be noth- 
ing; and, of course, there is nothing that can derive 
impurity or change to Brahma. This will be clearly 
explained, over and over again, in coming chapters ; 
and so it is unnecessary to dwell on it further on 
this occasion. And it is highly material that the 
reader should take notice, that the tenet of the 
falseness of ignorance is the very key-stone of the 
Vedanta, and must never be lost from view for a 
single moment. In constantly recurring to it, as I 
do in this book, I may be supposed, to lay myself 
open to the charge of tedious and useless repetition. 
The tenet referred to is, however, not only one of 
paramount moment, but also difficult to grasp and to 
retain ; and, if it be not mastered, the Vedanta is 
impossible to be understood. 

Further, I would beg the reader to believe, that 
the Vedanta, however perspicuously expounded, is 
most bewildering. Some of my own countrymen, and 
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foreigners, in particular, if they read what I write, 
may conclude, as the result of a hasty glance, that 
I have set down many things without having grounds 
for them, and that I have spun enigmas out of my 
own brains. All such I entreat to avoid a hasty 
judgement, and to go through my volume patiently 
and attentively. They will then, I suspect, change 
their minds. If, in one place where it is looked for, 
my authority for a statement be found wanting, it 
will be seen produced elsewhere, and more appro- 
priately; and, if I do not solve all objections as fast 
as they arise, still I trust, that a careful perusal of 
my entire treatise will leave few doubts undispelled. 

And now I wish to mention one or two things 
that are very likely to occur to foreigners who give 
their attention to the Yedanta and the other Hindu 
Systems. In the first place, there are many expres- 
sions, in the treatises on these systems, the precise 
sense of which they will not apprehend; and, in the 
second place, when they come upon glaring absurdities 
and incongruities, refusing to see them in their true 
light, they will give them such a turn as to render 
everything most reasonable and excellent. Whoso 
would acquaint himself with the philosophical opinions 
peculiar to a strange country, should by no means 
content himself with simply reading a book or two, 
whether by himself, or with aid, and then at once 
set to theorizing about them. If he wishes to under- 
stand those opinions really and thoroughly, he must 
apply himself perseveringly, for several years, to the 
study of works in which they are set forth ; and he must 
mix familiarly with the people who profess them, until, 
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by frequent converse, he learns how those people are 
affected and influenced by their views , and he must 
hear them speak about them without constraint, and 
spontaneously. In short, he must, as it were, become 
one of themselves; and then, and not till then, can 
he certify himself, that he has actually got at the 
true purport and import of their belief. Leaving this 
digression, I shall address myself to what remains to 
be said on the Vedanta doctrine of the soul. 

According to the Vedantins, when the soul, bound 
by illusion, becomes convinced, that the world is false, 
and that itself is Brahma, existent, intelligence, and 
joy, it escapes from further vicissitude, and realizes 
Brahmahood. But, even after the acquisition of this 
knowledge, the soul has to tenant the body, till it 
exhausts the experience of its fructescent works; and 
so long it cannot evade happiness and misery. This 
experience exhausted, it obtains disembodied isolation, 
plenary emancipation. In thus determining, the 
Vedanta is in unison with all the other Systems; and 
also in prescribing purity of intellect as indispensable 
to emancipative knowledge. This purity is the fruit 
of good works, such as repetition of sacred names, 
austerities, and pilgrimage, kept up during several 
births. 1 In order to gaining emancipative knowledge, 

' vs 

Yeddnta-'panbhdshdi p. 49. ‘And this 

right apprehension is obtaimhU by me after elimination of 
sin ; and this elimination remits from performance of good 
works. Thus is the connexion, mediately, of works with fight 
afprehmskm,^ 
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the practice of devotion likewise is prescribed. The 
accounts of Isvara, found in the Puranas and other 
books, as that he assumed the forms of Vishnu, Siva, 
etc., and achieved various actions, are also respected 
by the Vedantins ; ^ who, again, hold it proper to go 
through the sacrifices and other ceremonies enjoined 
in the Veda. They declare, however, like the other 
Systematists, that, if a man estranges himself from 
the world, and gives himself wholly to spiritual studies 
and exercises, and becomes an ascetic, he must desist 
from all ritualism. Still they do not impugn the 
ceremonial portion of the Veda as folly. Notwith- 
standing the ritual renunciation of the ascetic, as 
has been mentioned, it is not deemed improper for 
him to engage in mental devotion addressed to 
Vishnu, Mahadeva, and other first-class deities, forms 
of Kvara. Whoever, therefore, hearing, that the 
Vedantins believe in Brahma without qualities, infer, 
that they reject Vishnu, Siva, and the rest of the 
pantheon, and that they discountenance idolatry and 
such things, and that they count the Puranas and 
similar writing false, labours under gross error.^ 

qfffqsqqf 1 Vedsnta- 

« NS ^ _ 

pariblidsh&, p. 9. ‘And this supreme Idvara, though one, yet, 
because of the difference between the goodness, passion, 

and darkness-belonging to illusion, his, limra^s^ associate, 
receive, the appellations of Brahma, Yishnu, Mahesvara, etc.’ 

® Sankara ioharya, while engaged in refuting the Bhagavatas, 
confines himself to the doctrinal moiety of their system, where 
that moiety is discrepant from the Vedanta, and acknowledges as 
commendable the whole of its ritualism. His words are these : 
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Regarded from fehe standing point of practical existence, 
these are all real authoritative. Erom the standing 
point of true existence, all things, including even 
the Upanishads, the source of the Vedanta faith, are 
looked upon as false. Such are the leading dogmas 
of the Vedanta. 


NO 

eqfarr g sricir^Scrmq^ |fcr 

^ 1 g q;^ f^sfr 

?iiegT?fifr«9[gqfqsiHg7 i Brahma- 


sUtra-hMshyai II., 2. MS : on the aphorism 1 

‘What you Bhagavatas here allege, to toil, that NSrayana — 
known to transcend the unmanifested, nature ; the supreme 
Spirit ; one with all — has of himself exhibited himself in vari- 
ous divisions, is not controverted. For, from “ He becomes 
one, he becomes two-fold ”, and other scriptures, the manifold- 
ness of manifestation of the supreme Spirit is gathered. 
Moreover, the religious service, prosecuted incessantly, and with 
undistracted attention, of that adorable one, consisting in pious 
resort, etc., which is inculcated hy you, is not objected to ; by 
reason, as is well known, that there is injunction of devotion 
to Isvara m the Veda and Smritis.’ 

The reader, if curious about the particulars of the mode of 
worship in vogue among the Bhagavatas, may consult Golebrookes* 
Mmellaneom Wssays, Vol. I, p. il6. Elucidations will there be 
seen of the terms ahhigamana, upMdna, ijyd, svddhyayd, and 
ypgA, m employed by those sectaries. 



CHAPTER III 


Examination of the Vedanta Views concerning the 
Supreme Sprit, 

The first article of the Vedanta creed, as it has 
been given, is, that ‘Brahma is true’. However, the 
Vedantins, in denying all qualities to him, render 
him such, that it is impossible to prove his existence. 
When they hear us ascribe to the Supreme Spirit in- 
telligence, will, power, and other attributes, and speak 
of Him as Maker of the world, they silently deride us, 
in the conviction, that we are lamentably ignorant; 
for our views, to their thinking, impute imperfection 
to Hm, in giving Him qualities ; and they suppose, 
that we, at the best and furthest, stop short at Isvara, 
and make no approach to the pure Brahma beyond. 
But they do not consider, that such a Supreme Spirit 
as they contend for cannot be proved to exist. From 
the world, an effect, it must be inferred, that it had 
an efficient cause: hence God, its Maker. By what 
argumentation can one establish the existence of a 
being transcending Him, a being not a maker? More- 
over, I would ask the Vedantin in what sort we 
charge imperfection on the Supreme Spirit, in ascribing 
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to Him such attributes as omnipotence and omnis- 
cience? And, if Brahma be void of all qualities, on 
what ground is he supposed to be ulterior to the 
Creator ? For a being without qualities, if conceivable, 
cannot be deemed either excellent or otherwise. But, 
waiving this, it is certain, as was said, that Brahma 
without qualities cannot be proved an entity. Percep- 
tion tells us nothing of him; and inference teaches 
us no more , since he has no relation with anything. 
Por, agreeably to the Vedantin’s definition, Brahma 
is related to nothing, either as cause, or in any other 
way. 

It might be supposed, by some, that, since the 
Yedantins call Brahma the substrate of the world, it 
is wrong to say, that they deny his relativity. I reply, 
that the sublime conception, that God is the state of 
the world, is indeed, most true. But neither true 
nor sublime is the notion of the Vedantins, that 
Brahma is the world's substrate. They mean, that 
he is so, just as nacre is the substrate of fancied 
silver. As nacre is mistaken for silver, so is Brahma 
mistaken for the world. Again, let it be ever kept 
in mind, that, by the Brahma whom the Vedantins 
called the world’s substrate, or illusory-material cause, 
is ordinarily meant, not the pure Brahma, now under 
discussion, but Brahma the illusion-appropriated, or 
illusion-associated, 1 Is vara, who is ignorance-imagined 
and false. 

1 yedSnta^aribhms, p. 44. ‘ Brahma himsaU 
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The Yedantins are, however, forced to look upon 
the pure Brahma also as the ultimate substrate of 
all Since Brahma the illusion-associated, and like- 
wise the illusion which is his associate, are ignorance- 
imagined and false, a substrate must be found for 
them, and it can be found, we are told, in the pure 
Brahma,^ and nowhere else. But this pure Brahma 
is not held to be, consciously, and by virtue of his 
will and power, the cause of the universe to which 
he stands in the relation of substrate.^ So well- 
known, in fact, is it, that Brahma has no activity, 

is the material cause, i. e. the illusory -material cause, of a jar, 
or the like ; for this illusion-associated intelligence extends 
to all jars, and so forth.’ 

1 See the extract from Ananda Giri at p. 264. 
s As is stated in the text, the Vedantins ordinarily speak of 
the illusion-associated Brahma, Isvara, as the world’s illusory- 
material cause ; but, it must be understood it is his pure-Brahma 
portion that is held to be so. The illusory-material cause of 
the world — which world is reckoned false— must be a true 
entity ; and, inasmuch as the illusion-associated Brahma, as 
such, is false, and so the world likewise, he cannot, as 
associated with illusion, be its illusory-material cause. Tbe 
Vedantins are compelled to maintain, that his pure-Brahma 
portion is, here, alone to be taken account of. On other 
occasions, however, all that is predicated of this being, Isvara, 
is referred to his illusion-portion ; as, for instance, the 
conscious and efficient causativity of the world, omniscience, 

omnipotence, etc., etc. HPT 1 

i afstswg asff?rct 

1 Yedmta-iihhama^i, MS fol, 

2, verso. ‘ “Nescience ”, as will be declared, is a beginningless 
entity, not to be described as true, or as unreal, and eiiminable 
18 
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will, and other qualities, that it ought not to be ex- 
pected of me to adduce authority for what I assert. 
However, I will quote a passage in proof. The 
author of the Bankshe'pa-iSrlrahcbj after battling along 
with the Gaiseshikas on the point in question, thus 
delivers bis own doctrine : ‘ Moreover, from the son 
of Anakadundubhi — announced in the Yeda; outreach- 

by science, i.e. right apprehension. And its “play" is a certain 
affection therefrom produced, in the shape of the supreme 
Isvara’s beholding, or apprehension^ will, and activity ; hy 
which three livara makes the world.’’ 

Similarly, the limited apprehension, will, activity, etc., of 
Brahma appropriated to the internal organ, in other words, 
of soul, are referred to the soul’s internal-organ portion, not 
to its Brahma-porbion. 

Hence, when the Vedantins, ascribe illusory-material caus- 
ativity to the illusion-associated Brahma, they consider him 
as indeed a conscious and efficient cause; but since, only as 
illusion-associated, he is such a cause — namely, since conscious 
and efficient oausativity appertains to his illusion-portion only— 
as a conscious and efficient cause, he is false. 

Again, the Vedantins, as mentioned above, ultimately ascribe 
illusory-material causativity to the pure Brahma, whom they 
indeed count a true entity: only he is, avowedly, devoid of 
all that constitutes a conscious and efficient cause. 

The reason why the Vedantins generally refer to the illusion- 
associated Brahma the illusory-material causativity of the 
world, is this. Brahma, it is laid down, possesses such caus- 
ativity, in the sight of the ignorant only, by whom the world is 
reputed to be real. To such, the material cause of the world, 
or illusion, is likewise real ; and, in like manner, Brahma is, 
to them, necessarily associated with illusion. Consequently, 
when Brahma the illusion-associated is spoken of as the 
illusory-material cause of the world, it is not intended, that 
he, as such, is such a cause, hut solely as pure Brahma: and 
yet, to the ignorant, he is not, in fact, unassociated Brahma, 
hut Brahma associated with illusion. 
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ing speech and thought; unalloyed intelligence, with- 
out rise or disappearance ; lord — this entire universe 
was produced unconsciously.’^ And how was the 

STiTfi: II 

ss vO Cv 

No MS of the SanJcshepa-sdnraTca is just now accessible for 
reference. 

By ‘son of Anakadundnbhi ’ is meant Krishna. 

The earlier Vedantins, Sankara Icharya and his proximate 
followers, were — as will be seen in a coming note — Vaishnava, 
and held Vishnu, or Krishna, to be the Supreme Spirit 
himself. They use the word Vasudeva, a name of Krishna, 
as a synonym of Brahma. 

Thus, Sankara, commenting on the Katha-upanishad, says: 

'O 

Bibliotheca Xiidica, Vol. VIII, p. 114. ‘ Of “ Vishnu ”, known 
as Vasudeva,— pervader of all, Brahma, the Supreme Spirit.’ 

Vasudeva, as a word, means ‘son of Vasudeva’. The 
Vedantins, however, try to force from it, etymologically, various 
senses available for epithets of Brahma. The author of the 
Sanhshepa-Mriraka, one of the elder Vedantin doctors, expresses 
and implies, throughout his book, that Vishnu is the supreme 
Brahma of his own school. But Siva, he says, is the I^vara 
of the Vaiseshika and other anti-vaidika denominations: 

?r1^T 3^crfr 

'a NO, NO 

In the stanza at the beginning of this note, he puts ‘ son 
of Anakadundubhi ’ for Vasudeva, because the latter word 
was refractory to his prosody. Anakadundubhi, otherwise called 
Vasudeva, was father of Vtsudeva, that is to say, Krishna. 

By the application of the term vaidiM to Vasudeva, it is 
intimated, that Kpshna is the supreme Brahma of the 
Vedantins. 
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world produced unconsciously from the son of Anaka- 
dundubhi? The answer is, precisely as silver is pro- 
duced from nacre; not as an effect ow^es its origin 
to a conscious agent. Hence I maintain, that, if 
Brahma be not conscious creator of the world, or its 
stay, otherwise than as nacre is to silver, that is to 
say, in spite of himself, to establish that such a 
substrate exists is not to make out, that Brahma, as 
essentially existence, intelligence, and ]oy, is an entity. 
To prove, that any being is such a stay of the world 
as the Vedantins talk of, it must first of all be shown, 
that the world is illusory. And, though the world 
be so considered, how is it determined, that its stay, 
or substrate, which is mistaken for the world, a visible 
and material thing, is void of qualities, impassable, 
without form, immutable, essentially existence, intelli- 
gence, and joy, as the Yedantins describe Brahma 9 

Now, the Supreme Spirit, God, whom the Bible 
calls the Upholder of the world, is not so as nacre 
is to silver, or as the ground is to a jar, or as a thing 
qualified is to its qualities, or as its threads are to 
a web. He is called the world's Upholder, because by 
His wondrous and inscrutable will and might the world 
is supported. As it did not originate spontaneously, 
so neither is it self-sustaining, but is upheld by the 
constant exercise of the Divine Will. To speak 
figuratively, the hand of His will holds up its existence. 
Let that hand be withdrawn but for a single instant, 
and it would at once fall into non-existence. Such is 

As, in the chapter here cited from, the Vedanta theory is 
^et in opposition to the Vaiseshika, etc., so is E?ishna set in 
opposition to feva. 
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the exalted sense in which the Bible speaks of God 
as the Stay of the world ; as where it says ; ‘ In Him 
we live, and move, and have our being.’ Erom other 
passages of Holy Writ, where God is mentioned as 
the Creator and Upholder of the world, it is evident 
what meaning we are to assign to the text just cited. 
How wide, then, is the difference between the Vedanta 
doctrine, on the point here discussed, and the doctrine 
of the Bible ! 

But, over and above all this, it should not be for- 
gotten, that, in the estimation of the Vedantins, the 
pure Brahma’s being even the unconscious substrate 
of the universe is not true {paramartMlca)» For the 
ignorance by which he is imagined to be such a 
substrate, is itself maintained to be false ! ^ a position 
necessary for the integrity of monism. Strictly speak- 
ing, then, there is not even so much of a connexion 
between the pure Brahma and the universe as seemed, 
a minute ago, to be promised. This is strange absurd- 
ity ; but I am not responsible for it. I take the 
Vedanta as I find it, and trace its principles to their 
issues. 

And let no one suppose, that the places in the Up- 
anishads and other Vedanta works, where an omniscient 
or omnipotent being, or the conscious and efficient 
cause of the world, is spoken of, are claimed, by the 
Vedantins, as referring to their pure Brahma. On 
the contrary, they assert, that their Isvara is there 
meant. Names which they give to him are, Brahma 
with qualities, Brahma adulterate, illusion-associated 


1 This will be shown in the eighth chapter. 
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Brahma, illusive Brahma, ^ and even supreme Brahma 
and Supreme Spirit. For — as should be distinctly kept 
in mind — it is the supreme Brahma himself, imagined, 
by ignorance, as associated with illusion, as creating 
the world, and as endowed with the attributes of 
omniscience, etc., that is, Isvara. 

The case of the soul, and that of the world, are, 
however, precisely like that of Isvara; for the soul 
and the world are nothing but Brahma mistaken for 
them. Why, then, is Isvara, in a more special and 
eminent sense than the soul and the world, considered 
to be one with Brahma ? The Vedantin would reply, 
this his system persuasively accommodates its language, 
when addressed to the vulgar, to their erroneous^ 
views The vulgar are not conscious, that they call * 
the Supreme Spirit himself soul and the world; but 
they are conscious, that they believe him to be the 
omnipotent and omniscient creator But what I think 
to be the true reason is this : that, though the Vedantin, 
in order to save monism, is forced upon the invention, 
that Brahma is void of qualities, yet his inner oon- 
aoiousness does not acquiesce in this position. Hence 
he is involuntarily led to speak of Brahma and 
Isvara promiscuously, as if they were the same. 

The first of the Vedanta Aphorisms, to be sure, 
professes to inquire about Brahma ; and the second 
defines him to be author of the world’s origin, sub- 
sistence, and end. Yet it must not be inferred, from 
this, that the Vedantins really so conceive of their 

I See the first extract from Snanda Giri, cited at p. 220^ 
‘Brahma adulterate’ translates iabala-brahmm. 
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pure Brahma. It is not, that the essential nature 
of the pure Brahma is there defined; but a false 
character is imputed to him, with intent to point 
out his true nature from afar.^ 

1 The Vedantins have two sorts of definitions of Brahma, The 
first, svarufa-laJcshana, describes his true nature, and is worded, 
‘ existent, intelligence, and joy The other definition, that 
in question, is called tatastha-lahshana. Tatastha signifies 
‘ standing on the shore Trne to the metaphor, such a 
definition denotes a characteristic which, though not in fact 
inhering in the thing defined, approximates to it, and indicates 
it. The ordinary illustration represents a man as pointing 
out the new moon to another, by directing him to look at a 
certain branch of a certain tree. 

Bamananda Sarasvatl, expounding the commentary on the 
second aphorism of the Brahma-sutra, mentioned above, 

writes thus: 5^:7 oRTiO]^' m 

VO N> 

>0 'vO 

ase? ^«r 1 BUliomsca Indiea, 

No. 64, p. 38. ‘But how can causativity be a characteristic 
of Brahma, destitute of qualities, the object of inquiry? If 
this be asked, the reply is: In like manner as silver is a 
characteristic of nacre, in the proposition “That which is 
mistaken for silver is nacre,” so, in the proposition, “That 
which is mi&tahm for the cause of the world is Brahma,** 
imaginary causativity is a merely suggestive characteristic of 
Brahma, Thus is all unimpeachable.* 

Thus it is declared, that Brahma is held to he author of 
the world*s origin, continuance, and end, just as nacre is 
nacrine silver. 

The description of the fafasihorlakshana given by the author 
of the Yeddnta-fcmhMsMf pp. 34-5, may appear, to a hurried 
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Ifc may be asked, whether the Vedantins consider 

reader, to make against the above : 

TPSJTO ^[f^55??[DT ElJrf^ 

=g q^HHWcTf^ I Sl^a =a srrpsiJJTrf^Rq^ii; I ‘A suggest- 

ive characteristic is that which does not correspond temporally 
to the object characteiized, and which yet distinguishes it 
pom other things. Thus, the having odour is a suggestive 
characteristic of eaith; for, at the great consummation, there 
is no odour in the teri ene atoms , nor is there any in jars 
and the like, at the time of their production. And, in the 
case in hand, that is, of Brahma, the being the cause of the 
origin, etc., of the universe is the suggestive character isticJ* 

It might be thought, from this, that, however, the causativity 
of the universe does not always appertain to Brahma, still it 
appertains to him at some particular period or periods; as 
odour, the earth. But the reader cannot be too often cautioned, 
that the expressions of the Vedantins are fiequently most 
deceptive. What has just been stated is, suitably to the 
Vedanta, true as far as it goes , only it is not the whole truth, 
Brahma’s causativity of the world’s origin, etc., is, to be sure, 
non-eternal, even as the developed universe itself is non-eternal. 
Both the causativity and the universe are, however, not only 
non-eternal, but false They are only ignorance-imagined ; and, 
immediately on the acceding of right apprehension, they are 
falsified, or proved to be nothing. For this very reason they 

are called transitory : 

ewV mm- 

I Ibid., p. 32. ‘ If such substrate 
is other than intelligence, that is, Brahma, its eternalness is not 
established. For, as will be declared, all but Brahma is 
falsifiable by right apprehension of Brahma.’ 
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The ensuing passage will clear up the meaning of Dharmaraja : 

sirirefiNOTciq irfaqRiHR efa 

^qi0[ 3FV«Tr ^SqiqqPTFEJtTFfFqrqM^ % H 1 ?t f| 

aicqRT fqr^s:v 1 crfn%q=^ 

qi«f 1 1 

jffaqi^ia c(?r jr^rf'q qq^^q 

qrqt qfqfq^ ^q?qq q^s^qisq^R^ifrqt q 

f¥qfqfq;cHqf^atq^ irfciqrf^cf ^viri: i m: ^s^T- 

fqicT q^qi^qcqfiq Hfa Hqi^R fqqi qiiq^qj^^qq 

H^rq^lflVT fq5C?cirqT qfq q#r6qi%qr q^ijqfq a?qr- 

SH^qicfqq qq^^q qwrqqq 

>* 


qw^’ E%q:i?Ft3FfCH qiT fHsq^fq q^iqpqr 


cTreqqq; 


Hq<qq?iqTqqrqm 

NS O 

c 


ci fqqq- 


HHqqRqq; ! fqqcnqq;iqqfeqqt 
qiqqr^^clfqqeqHqqofiiq ^qqtq q fsRf^^ 
qiqqqf§:^qqgTqf^Kqq %^sqH i m., pp. 40-1 . ■“h 


Bralima is set forth, by the Vedantas, that is, the XJpanishads, to 
he the cause of the world, he must be m relation with the world ; 
and the comequenee zs duality. Else, the scriptural declara- 
tions of creation come to be falsified.^’ Not so. The passages 
which speak of creation do not aim to teach the verity of 
creatxdn, but to impart a knowledge of the seoondless Brahma. 
How is the description of creation subservient to the knowledge 
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of Mm? In this wise. If the existence of the universe in 
Brahma were denied, and creation were not mentioned, the 
surmise might arise, that the universe, denied to exist in 
Brahma, exists somewhere else , even as colour, though denied 
to exist in the air, exists in other things ; and thus an indubi- 
table account of non-duality would not have been given. 
Hence, when it is ascertained, from the passages concerned 
with creation, that the universe is a material effect, viz., an 
illusory-material effect, of Brahma, the surmise, that the universe, 
the material effect, could exist elsewhere than in Brahma, the 
material cause, is dispelled. Then, by the statement, in ‘‘Hot 
it, not it,” and other scriptmal passages, of the non-existence 
of it, the universe, in Brahma also, the utter nihility of the 
universe being ascertained, Brabma— freed from all suspicion 
of duality ; impartite ; the existent, intelligence, and joy, 
unalloyed with aught else — is established. Thus, the aim of 
even the passages relating to creation is, to set forth, indirectly, 
Brahma as without a second. The object of the passages read 
in the devotional sections of the XJpanishads, which announce 
Brahma with qualities, is, simply to impute qualities falsely 
to Brahma, which guahties ate demanded by the injunctions to 
devotion ; and their object is not to teach that he is possessed 
of qualities. As for the use of the passages read in sections 
of the Upanishads taken up with Brahma without qualities, 
which passages speak of him as having qualities, it is, to 
indicate, supplementarily, the object denied, viz., qualities which 
object is demanded by the passages denying qualities, to Brahma* 
Thus no passage whatever is inconsistent with the declaration 
of Brahma as secondless.’ 

The Vedantins, accordingly, discourse of Brahma’s oausativity, 
and other qualities, simply with intent to confirm the idea of 
their entire nonentity. 

It will be sufficiently clear, from what precedes, how essentially 
Dr. J, E. Baliantyne has misapprehended the purport of the 
Vedanta system. ‘ So far,’ he says, * is the conception of 
Brahma from being reduced to that of a nonentity by the Vedtotio 
tenet of his being nirgupfa, that, according to one of Yyasa’s 
aphorisms, as rendered by Mr. Oolebrooke {Essays, p. 352), 
“ Every attribute of a first cause (omniscience, omnipotence, 
etc.), exists in Brahme, who is devoid of qualities.” It is 
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their Is vara to be altogether false. They regard illn* 
sion-appropriated Brahma as Isvara.^ A part of him 
may be false; but how can that other part of him, 
which is Brahma, be so ? In reply, I ask, whether 
they do not maintain, that Brahma as appropriated 
to the internal organ constitutes the soul? And why 
do they call the soul false ^ The reason is this. They 
assert, that Brahma, as appropriated to the internal: 
organ, or else as reflected in it, constitutes the soul; 
and yet they deny, that Brahma is truly so appropri- 
ated, or reflected; there being, according to them, no 
true contact between Brahma and the internal organ, 
but only an erroneously imputed contact ; since, like 
the rest of the world, the internal organ is false. 
Hence, though the soul is called Brahma appropriated 
to the internal organ, still, since his appropriation 
to the internal organ is false, the soul as soul is false. 
Similarly, though they call Brahma appropriated to 
illusion Isvara, they declare, that the contact of illusion 
with Brahma is not true, but merely imagined. Hence, 
with them, Isvara is Brahma appropriated to illusion; 
and yet they believe their Isvara’s appropriation to 
illusion to be imaginary ; and, therefore, their Isvara 
is imaginary, namely, imagined by ignorance. According 
to their opinion, even the false Isvarahood of this 

rather strange, that the occurrence of this passage in. Mr, 
Colebroohe’s well-known essay should not have sufficed to awaken 
a suspicion, that the term “ devoid of qualities ” must be 
employed in a sense other than that of an empty substratum — 
a nonentity .’ — Christianity contrasted^ etc., p. 46. 

t g.- • Sv * 

j Yedmta-fafthh&shdt 
p. 9. ‘Intelligence appropriated to illusion is Isvara, supreme.’ 
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illusion-appropriated Isvara belongs to his illusion- 
portion, not to his Brahma-portion; in like manner 
as the false activity, experience of happiness and 
misery, and other qualities of the imagined mternal- 
organ-appropriated soul, reside in its internal-organ- 
portion, not in its Brahma-portion. When, therefore, 
they call Isvara maker of the world and omnipotent, 
it must be understood, that they deny activity and 
other qualities to his Brahma-portion. 

Sometimes the Vedantins give to illusion the appella- 
tion of power of Isvara. Still, it does not inhere in 
the true nature of Isvara, his Brahma-portion, in the 
way we hold, that power inheres m one who is 
powerful For we regard this connexion as true ; 
but the conoexion between Brahma and illusion is 
false. It is distinctly stated, in the Vedanta- sotr a, that, 
as a snake is erroneously surmised in a cord, just so 
the entire universe, beginning with ignorance, is 
erroneously surmised in Brahma.^ Here, it should 
be observed, ignorance itself is comprehended in the 
universe, the object of erroneous surmise. By ignor- 
ance, as will be seen by the reader of the Vedanta- 
sara^ illusion — ^ which is the material cause of the 
world, often denominated the power of Isvara — is here 
intended. 

Not except! by apprehending these mysterious matters 
Of the Vedanta, can one be preserved from being misled 

p.4. 
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by its language. To make good this assertion, I 
produce a passage on the subject of ignorance-asso- 
ciated intelligence, or Isvara. It is this : ‘ Intelligence, 
associated with ignorance, when the former is chiefly 
considered, is the efficient cause; and, when its asso- 
ciate is so considered, the material cause : as the 
spider, when itself is chiefly considered, is the efficient 
cause, and, when its body, whence ^ts web is derived^ 
is so considered, the material cause, as regards its 
thread, the effect.’ ^ On reading this, one of the un- 
initiated will express himself in this wise. 'Here, 
plainly enough, two statements are put forth touch- 
ing Isvara. His body— ignorance, or illusion— is called 
the material cause of the world ; and himself, the 
efficient cause of the world, or its maker. And what 
is he, in distinction from ignorance, his body, but 
pure Brahma? And does it not follow, that this pure 
Brahma is accounted maker of the world ? ’ I reply, 
that no one who has fathomed the Vedanta doctrine 
can come to such a conclusion as is thus implied* 
By way of explanation, I will first show how, accord- 
ing to the Vedantin, the case stands, in its fulness, 
as regards the spider ; and then, how the illustration 
of the spider and his web is applicable, according 

Ov. NO 

Tiwfcl 1 yedSnta-sSra, p. 7. 

Isvara is sometimes called maya^achchhinm, and, sometimes, 
ajnmoyahita : or ‘ illusion-appropnated ’ and ‘ ignorance asso- 
ciated 
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to the Vedantin, in respect of Isvara, It must be 
understood, that, in the view of the Vedantin as the 
human soul is, in fact, e?er pure, intelligent, and free 
Brahma, precisely, so is the self, or soul, of the spider. 
Hence, as activity and other qualities belong to the 
human soul only by erroneous imputation, ^ only thus 
do they belong to the soul of the spider: there being 
no true connexion between those qualities and soul ; 
for those qualities are properties of the internal organ. 
How, then, are we to explain, that) the spider, i.e. 
the spider’s soul, is called an efficient cause? The 
answer is, that its causativity is accounted for by 
erroneous imputation. Then, an objector may urge, 
the efficient causativity and material causativity of the 
spider both appertain to its body: for the internal organ 
is called the subtile body, and it must, therefore, be 

c 

I 3r55l5I#stjq;Tlfrfq^ CRT I 

YeMnta-paribMshay p. 45. ‘For, as water assuredly cold in 
its proper ncaturey is erroneously taken to he the subject of 
heat which appears, in consequence of tJie water^s proximity 
to its associate, fire, to inhere in the water ; so, it 
may be explained, the soul, by essence truly void of 
qualities, is wrongly supposed, by reason of < 1^5 being taken to he 
identical with the internal organ and others of its associates, 
the true subjects of actirnty^ etc., to be the subject of activity 
and the like. If it is admitted, that the heat in water and 
other cold substances is falsely ascribed, i.e. misapprehendmgly 
referred to them, then he it known, that similar wrongness 
of ascription has place as regards what is in discussion, vi^., 
the soul.* 
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regarded as body ; and, this being the case, why is 
a distinction taken between the spider and its body, 
and the former called efficient cause, and the latter, 
material cause? My reply is that, in the passage of 
the Vedmta~s&ra under discussion, the exoteric notion 
is adopted. For, when the Vedantins speak of the 
origin of the world, for instance, they do not believe 
its origin to be true. This mode of expression they 
call false imputation. It consists in holding for true 
that which is false, in accommodation to the intelli- 
gence of the uninitiated. At a further stage of in- 
struction, when the time has arrived for propounding 
the esoteric view, the false imputation is gainsaid: 
and this gainsaying is termed rescission.^ The soul 
of the spider has no true efficient causativity ; and 
yet everybody considers the spider as possessing it. 
Hence, with reference to common opinion, such causa- 
tivity is falsely imputed to him, and he is called 
an efficient cause. The qualities of his external and 
gross corporeal frame are, however, never attributed 
to his soul : his body being regarded, by all, as distinct 
from his soul.® Hence, when the author of the 

1 ‘ False imputation ’ and ‘ rescission ’ have been selected to 
represent adhymopa and apamda. 

3 As for the Gharvakas, and the profoundly ignorant, who 
take the gross body itself to be the soul, they are scarcely 
worthy of the notice of the Vedantin, who especially shapes 
his instruction to meet the supposed wants of the Naiyayikas 
and similar philosophers. These, the Yedantin says, though 
wise enough to distinguish the soul from the gross body, are, 
nevertheless, unable to distinguish it from the internal organ, 
and attribute to the soul the qualities which belong exclusively 
to that organ, viz., apprehension, will, activity, etc. See, further, 
what Vijnana Bhikshu says in the last extract at p. 7^ 
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Vedmta-sSbra treats the body of the spider as a thing 
distinct from his soul, and calls the former the material 
cause of his web, he goes along with other men* All 
that has here been said about the spider is applied, 
by the Vedantins, to their Is vara. 

The Naiyayikas, and many others, hold Is vara, 
regarded, by them, as mere spirit, to be the maker of 
the world. But these poor men, as a Vedantin would 
say, are unaware of the esoteric fact, that, in truth, 
the maker of the world is not bis spirit — that is, 
his Brahma-portion, to which Isvarahood is falsely 
imputed — but his associate, which is his subtile body, 
or internal organ. ^ On this point, the Vedantins, 

1 For, with the Vedantins, Isvara, no less than the soul, 
requires a sort of subtile body, or internal organ. It ]s called 
his causal body. Neither can do anything without one. The 
aggregate of the causal bodies of all souls, that is to say, distri- 
butive ignorances, make up Isvara’s causal body, which is 
illusion. See the V edmta-sdra. Strange to say, the ignorance 
of a single soul renders that soul subject to misapprehension, 
and keeps it paiviscient, parupotent, etc. ; but the aggregation 
of these individual ignorances, or illusion, allows Isvara to be 
exempt from misapprehension, and communicates to him such 
attributes as omniscience and omnipotence. 

‘In the furthest distance of chamber sate an old dim-eyed 
man, poring with a microscope over the torso of a statue, 
which had neither base, nor feet, nor head ; but on its breast 
was carved, Nature To this he continually applied his glass, 
and seemed enraptured with the various inequalities which it 
rendered visible on the seemingly polished surface of the 
marble. Yet evermore was this delight and triumph followed 
by expressions of hatred, and vehement railing against a being 
who yet, he assured us, had no existence. This mystery 
suddenly recalled to me what I had read in the holiest recess 
of the temple of Superstition. The old man spoke in divers 
tongues, and continued to utter other and most strange 
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condescending to avail themselves of the language of 
the, to them, parcel-blind Naiyayikas, and many others, 
falsely impute efficient causativity to Isvara, and deno- 
minate him efficient cause. But none of these short- 
sighted folk take Isvara to be the material cause of the 
world This cause some of them find in atoms ; 
others, in something else material. What, then, would 
the Vedantins offer as a material cause? Nay, as the 
very world is, to them, nothing, what need of a material 
cause at all? Nevertheless, seeing what the vulgar 
way of thinking is, one must be enunciated ; and they 
find it in ignorance, or illusion, which invents the 
world. Let the Naiyayikas take this, in place of their 
atoms, and the Sankhyas, instead of their prahnti and 
so gratify their insensate craving. One may be perfectly 
sure, that, when the Vedantins speak as I have repre- 
sented, they express themselves, by way of ‘false 
imputation ’, to bring themselves down to the level of 
common minds. In truth, agreeably to their views, 
Brahma has neither creatorship, nor omniscience, nor 
omnipotence ; and, for this reason, he is not, in truth, 
Isvara. 

mysteries. Among the rest he talked much and vehemently 
concerning an infinite senes of causes and effects, which he 
explained to be — a string of bimd men, the last of whom caught 
hold of the skirt of the one before him, he of the next, and 
so on till they were all out of sight ; and that they all walked 
infallibly straight, without making one false step, though aU 
were alike blind. Methought I borrowed courage from surprise, 
and asked him, ** Who, then, is at the head to guide them ? 
He looked at me with ineffable contempt, not unmixed with an 
angry suspicion, and then replied, No one ; the string of 
blind men goes on for ever without any beginning ; for, although 
om hlind man aammot Tnove without s^mbUng, pet infinite 
19 
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. It may be asked, whether the Vedantins really 
consider Isvara to be nothing; whether the long 
accounts of him, which are found in the Upanishads 
and other books, are all to no purpose; and whether 
his characteristics, and those of the soul — as that he 
is omniscient, and the soul is parviscient — which are 
laid down, and the laboured discussions about these 
matters, are merely vain prattle. The Vedantins, I 
reply, declare, that equally are the world and Isvara 
simply practical, that is, imagined by ignorance, and 
false; and the long accounts just now spoken of are 
only statements of the suppositions of the uninitiated, 
propounded by way of false assumption. This they 
declare ; and there is no doubt, that in congruity with 
their doctrines, they are obliged so to declare. Still, 
they have not the assent, to it, of their innermost 
convictions. In their hearts, they have an unshaken 
confidence, that there is an Isvara, omnipotent, omnis- 
cient, omnipresent, and maker of the world. But it 
has been shown, that, strangely enough, they ascribe 
a real existence to those things even which they call 
false, to wit, the practical and the apparent. They 
look upon Bvara as practical ; and, therefore, their 
inward belief in his existence does not surprise them ; 
nor do they find any difficulty in reconciling this 
belief with their capital dogma, that nothing but the 
secondless Brahma is true.^ 

blrndness supplies flie want of sighV Ooleeidge’s Lay 
Sermonst pp. 149-60. 

TMs passage bears upon mo*re than one Hindu philosopheme. 
The Italics are not Coleridge’s. 

1 There are two sorts of Vedantins. Some have no taste for 
worship, while others are devoted to it. The former doubtless 
believe, equally with the latter that Isvara really exists ; and 
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these, to the best of their knowledge, worship with earnest 
faith, sincerity, and love. Of the true God, and of His attributes, 
which Holy Writ alone can teach, they are ignorant ; but their 
devotion is fervent to Rama, Kyishna, and others, whom their 
books represent as God. Sarvajnatma Muni, author of the 
Sanhshepa-sOtriraJca, and Madhusfidana Sarasvatl, author of the 
Admaita-siddhi — to take examples from among renowned Vedinta 
doctors — were ardent devotees of Vishnu. And there are, 
to this day, among the Vedantms, thousands of men equally 
religious. 

In passing, the error may be noted— so generally prevalent, 
nowadays, both here and abroad ; see Professor Wilson’s trans- 
lation of the V%shnu-purdna, Preface, p. x — of supposing, 
that Sankara Acharya, the celebrated Vedantin, was a follower 
of Siva. Of this opinion are many of his own adherents, the 
Gosams in particular. But it appears otherwise from books 
undoubtedly of his composition, such as the Sutra-bhashyat 
etc, ; m which Vishnu is, again and again, especially, and all 
but exclusively, magnified. Another argument may be drawn 
from the fact, that he enjoined upon his disciples to salute 
each other with names of Vishnu. Of two dandins, a younger 
and an elder, the first uses ‘ Harih and the other replies 
‘ Narayana On these grounds, the author is strongly disposed 
to believe, that Sankara was a Vaishnava. 

See, likewise, the notes at p. 141 and p. 199. Sankara, where 
he writes against the Pasupatas, a famous sect of §aivas, is 
silent on the subject of their devotion ; but, on coming to 
refute the peculiar tenets of the Bhagavatas, he dwells 
with unction and admiration on their religious exercises and 
service. 



CHAPTER IV 


Proof that the Existence of Brahma cannot he deduced 
from the Position of the Vedanta^ that the Internal 
Organ requires an Illuminator. 

I HAVE asserted, in the last chapter, that the Vedan- 
tins’ Brahma without qualities is not to be established, 
by any argument, as existing , he having no connexion 
with anything, either as efficient cause, or otherwise. 
To this the Vedantins may reply, that there is an 
argument for their purpose, as yet unproduced, It is, 
that the mental affection, ‘ This is a jar or ‘ This is 
a web for example, stands in need of an illuminator : 
for the internal organ is unintelligent; and, therefore, 
its affections cannot cognize a jar, a web, or similar 
object. Hence, something is indispensable, by whose 
contiguity the unintelligent internal organ is to be 
illuminated: and that something is the intelligent 
spirit, or Brahma.^ In reply, I ask, whether, in main- 
taining, that Brahma, or spirit, is intelligent and 
illuminating, it is meant, that he himself, through the 

1 Spirit, universally, is held to be one with Brahma. The 
Boul ifimtmm) of anything, or body, is a synthesis of spirit 
and internal organ. This organ abstracted, the residutuni 
is, in all cases, pure Brahma. Compare the notes at pp. W. 
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medium of the internal organ, cognizes such an object 
as a jar, or a web ; in other words, does he apprehend, 
that ‘ This is a jar V This is a web ’, etc. ? And, when 
the internal organ is called the cognizer of a jar, or 
the like, is it intended to call it so only metonymically ? 
For I too talk, by way of metonymy, of the eye as 
cognizing colour, and of the ear as cognizing sound; 
I really understanding, however, that the eye and the 
ear are not themselves cognizers, but merely media 
of cognition. What is said about Brahma is not to 
be interpreted in like manner; since, by such an 
interpretation, the Vedantin would not prove the exist- 
ence of his Brahma— ever pure, intelligent, and free, 
unchangeable, essentially existence, intelligence, and 
joy — but the existence of souls, impure, ignorant, and 
wretched. The Vedantins do not hold, that the pure 
spirit, Brahma, really cognizes objects ; that is to 
say, they do not allege, that the pure spirit cognizes 
objects in this manner — ‘This is a jar', ‘This is a 
web eto.i Eor, if they allowed this sort of cognition 
to him, they would have to allow to him will, 

The tenet stated in the text is thus expressed in Sankara 
Acharya’s Commentary on the Eena-’topanishad : Jf 

Bibliotheca Indica^ 'Vol. VIII, pp. 36-7. 

*For the internal organ, unless illuminated by the light of 
intelligence, would be incapable of willing and apprehending 
its object.’ 

1 Proofs of all the statements in the present chapter will be 
found in the chapter following. ^ 
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activity, happiness, misery, and so forth ; and, as 
a consequence, he would be a doer of good and of 
evil works, and an heir of Elysium, or of Hell, and 
a partaker of threefold pain. And all this is at vari- 
ance with the Vedanta economy, which asserts, that 
spirit is Brahma, neither doer, nor experiencer, neither 
sinful, nor virtuous, etc. Since, then, yon deny, 
that the pure spirit, Brahma, really cognizes things — 
and yet they are cognized, and there is a cognizer — 
what does so cognize them? It is the internal organ, 
after all. And, whatever it is that cognizes objects, 
— as ‘ This is a jar ‘ This is a web ’ — whether you 
call it internal organ, or anything else — what necessity 
has it of an illuminator ? ^ Nobody feels that it has 

1 Of course we owe to the Deity our original and continued 
possession of the faculty of apprehension But, since we are 
endued with this faculty, we need, in order to our apprehend- 
ing objects, nothing further than the use of our senses and 
other appointed means. Different, however, is the notion of 
the Vedantin ; which is, that it is our internal organs, not our 
real selves, that are concerned in appiehension. The asser- 
tion, that Brahma, or spirit, is required to illuminate the internal 
organ, does not signify that we stand in need of God’s help to 
aid us to apprehend. It is not meant, that Brahma, by a volun- 
tary exercise of his power, illuminates that organ; for Brahma 
has no such power. The idea intended is, that the internal 
organ, simply by reason of its proximity to Brahma, who is 
unconscious, becomes illuminated; just as iron moves, when 
brought near the magnet. In fact, Brahma’s influence, of 
whatever description, in the production of effects, is exerted in 
this way only. 

I 

etPrrivr » 
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any. In the kinds of oognition known as perception, 
inference, etc., there is need, respectively, of a sense, 

‘ As the iron moves, when the precious stone, void of will, 
is opposed to it ; precisely so the aggregate of worlds is moved, 
without exercise of volition, by Deva, sheer existence. Hence 
there exists, in spirit, agentship and non-agentship. As having 
no will, it IS not an agent : and it is an agent because of mere 
proximity ’ 

These verses are from the Yogorvdsishiha. See the Calcutta 
edition of 1851, p. 390. A bad reading, has been 

discarded on authority- Vijnana Bhikshu cites these lines in 
the SdnUkya-pravaeJiana^hMshya, p. 71. 

Swamin’s Subodhini, Bombay edition, fol. 45, verso. ‘Since 
Brahma is superintendent solely by virtue of juxtaposition, 
his being an agent and his being neutral as to agency do not 
conflict.’ 

’ On this point the Sankhyas and the Vedantins are quite at 
unity. Witness Vijnlua Bhikshu : aq^JTlf^^cT 

>0 >0 

Sdnkhya-pravachana-hhashya, pp. 70-1. ‘ We hold, that the 
soul’s ‘ superintendentship in creatorship, etc., is ‘ from near- 
ness ’ alone ; ‘ after the manner of the precious stone As this, 
the magnet, merely from nearness, and not by will, etc., draws 
out an iron pin ; so, by simple contact of the primal soul, 
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of perception of invariable attendedness, ^ etc., but 
there is no need of any aid other than one of these ; 
nor are we conscious of any such. The Vedantins, 
however, contend, that another is indispensably de- 
siderated; the cognizer of objects, the internal organ, 
being unintelligent, and so devoid of inherent power 
of cognition. Hence, they go on to say, that power is 
derived to it by the contiguity of the intelligent spirit, 
from which contiguity it becomes quasi-intelligent ; 
just as iron moves, when brought near the loadstone. 
Spirit, or Brahma, as being that from contiguity of 
which the unintelligent becomes quasi-intelligent— 
and solely on this account — is affirmed to be intelli- 
gence and illuminating. ‘ Similarly,’ the Vedantins 
would add, ‘it is declared, respecting their pitrusha^ 
or “ soul”, by our younger brothers the Sankhyas ; and 
they are incomparably more perspicacious than you 
Christians, and the Naiyayikas, and other thinkers of 


Siranyagarhhaf there takes place an evolution of nature, in the 
shape of the great principle.' 

^ little further on it is explicitly stated, that the superin* 
tendency of soul is only nominal ; true superintendenoy belonging 
exclusively to the internal organ. 

Eeferring to the illumination of the internal organ, Vipana 
says, that the intellect becomes intelligent from the contiguity 

oi soul: qr gr i iwa., p. 109. 

In opposition to the view in question, it is assumed, and will 
soon he proved, that it is one*s self that apprehends, and that 
the illuminator desiderated by the Vedantins is superfluous. 

1 These are the instruments of right notion recognized in the 
Nyaya. The tenets and phraseology of that school of philosophy, 
so far as they are reasonable, are adopted, throughout this volume, 
\n opposing the Sankhya and the Vedanta. 
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the cruder sort.* To this I reply, ‘Good sirs, uot 
till I accept the truth of your concatenation of ground- 
less theories, can I grant that your illuminator is 
wanted. To be brought to your way of thinking, I 
must be convinced, first, that it is the internal organ 
which cognizes things, secondly, that a cognizer can 
be unintelligent ; thirdly, that an unintelligent cognizer 
could be made quasi-intelligent by the mere juxtaposi- 
tion of something else; and, lastly, that, becoming 
only as it were intelligent, and not positively so,^ it 
could do that which is competent to none but one 


1 The notions now under comment are equally those of the 
Yedantins and of the Sankhyas. No passage, hearing on the 
point of doctrine implied in the words to which this note is 
appended, is at this moment producible from any Vedanta 


treatise. The following is from Vijnana Bhikshu : 

SJ 




I 


SdinTchya-^ravachanorbMshya, p. 72. 


* " It is not 


reasonable to assert, that this intenial organ, whkh %s unintelli- 
gent, like a jar, or similar thing, can be a superintendent.” 
With reference to this objection, it is said, “Because the 
internal organ is illuminated by that, viz., soul, as iron is 
heated to redness by fire'^ The internal organ becomes illumi- 
nated by the intelligent one, after the manner of heated iron. 
Therefore, since it becomes as it were intelligent, it can exercise 
superintendence, which a ]ar, or the like, cannot. Such is 
the sense.* 

The ninety-ninth Aphorism of Book I is thus in part 
expounded. 
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reaEy intelligent. And all these notions are assump- 
tions resting upon no proof. I ask you, why you 
call the cognizer of objects unintelligent^ Why not 
intelligent ? ’ ‘ What * ' you reply, ‘ can the internal 
organ be intelligent? No; only the spirit can.’ Again 
I ask, why you call the cognizer internal organ? 
Why not call it spirit? To this you will say, that, 
if you did, you must yield the point, that spirit is, 
in its nature, ever pure and free. It comes, then, 
to this, that, in order to make good a favourite fancy, 
you are willing to contradict universal experience, 
and to transgress the limits of reason for the sake of 
mere dreams. These things I have dealt with in my 
examination of the Sankhya ; and so it is unnecessary 
to go into detail about them here. Still, if you will 
allow me, I will add a few words. What do you 
mean by spirii; ? Is it a thing different from yourself 
and myself ? Or is it the same ? You will reply, 
‘How can we consider spirit to be anything different 
from ourselves ? Eor the spirit is my true proper 
essence, and yours; and therefore it is called self.’ I 
rejoin, that, if you consider yourself and myself to 
be spirit, and, again, the cognizer of objects to be 
unintelligent, it follows, that you take spirit to be 
unintelligent; you and I being cognizers of objects. 
For, in canvassing the Sankhya, I have shown, that 
our consciousness, that we cognize objects, and that 
we will, etc., cannot be erroneous. Consequently, if 
the cognizer be unintelligent, you and I are so : and, 
if we are so, spirit likewise is so ; since we, as you have 
said, are spirit. The reason why you err here is, that, 
to establish a favourite fancy, you call that unintelli- 
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gent which really is intelligent; and, when you have 
made the intelligent unintelligent, you cast about for 
something else to hold for intelligent, to serve as 
illuminator of the unintelligent. For what are the 
characteristics of the intelligent but the qualities of 
cognizing, willing, and the like? To denote such 
qualities is the express purpose of the word intelligent. 
Whatever is competent to cognize or apprehend objects 
can require nothing more to be intelligent. Cali it 
internal organ, or unintelligent, or thick darkness, or 
how you like ; the thing is not altered by altering its 
name. Your own natural reason, too, tells you, that, 
to be able to cognize is to be intelligent. Listen how 
completely you and the Sankhyas mistake on this 
point. You say, that the internal organ, being unin- 
telligent, cannot cognize of itself. Prom this it is 
evident, that you hold the cognizing of objects to be 
the of&ce of what is intelligent. If you acknowledge 
this, and also, that the internal organ cognizes, why 
do you call- that organ unintelligent ? Is it because 
you have given it the name of internal organ ? How 
unreasonable a thing to do I You are aware, that 
cognizing is the function of what is intelligent ; and 
you are, further, aware, that the internal organ 
cognizes. Still you gratuitously declare it to be 
unintelligent ; and then you fabricate an illuminator to 
render it intelligent. But does that illuminator make 
it positively intelligent ? No ; only quasi-intelligent. 
At first it was not intelligent; and, for that ,,reason, 
ah was at a stand : but now, merely from its having 
been made as it were intelligent, it becomes operative. 
Just reflect, however. If a thing, not once only, but 
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a thousand times, were made only qnasi-intelligent, 
.not positively intelligent, it would still be other than 
intelligent ; and whatever is so is unintelligent ; and 
nothing that is unintelligent can do the office of the 
intelligent. But why waste time in such discussion? 
In brief, I express it as my view, that the cognizer 
of objects, namely, that which apprehends, wills, and 
energizes, is one’s self ; as yourself, or myself. Name 
this self-internal organ, or unintelligent, or whatever 
you choose , I shall not be alarmed ; nor shall I go 
in search of an illuminator for it. The faculties of 
apprehending, etc., we are convinced, were given by 
God, Creator of the world and Almighty. And, since 
He has endowed us with them, and since we know, 
intuitively, that He has appointed the senses, the 
cognition of constant attendedness, and so on, to be 
our helpers, why should we take up with a fond 
invention? 



CHAPTER y 


Argument to show^ that the Brahma of the VedmUns^ 
as being quite Void of QualiUes^ is reduced to 
nothing, 

I HAVE . said, that the Vedantin’s Brahma has no 
qualities : in other words, he does nob possess the 
faculties of apprehending, willing, etc.^ Now, it is 
impossible to imagine the existence of anything 
without qualities. To our understandings, whatever is 

1 See the passage from the fedmta^^anhMsMj quoted at 
p. 245. Dharmaraja, who is there writing against the Naiylyi- 
kas, denies the possession of qualities, as by them understood, 
—namely, apprehension, will, activity, etc.,— to Brahma. 
A substance, says that author, is, with the Naiyayikas, the 
substrate of qualities ; and Brahma, as being nirguna^ or ‘ not 
possessed of qualities,’ is not a substance. 

Indeed, the element gum, in the word nirguria^ is generally 
to be taken as denoting what the Naiyayikas mean by quali- 
ties. See, further, the extract from the Yedmia^panbMsMi 
at p. 286. 

But, even when nirguna points to the three gu^as^ termed 
mtkai rajaS) and tamas, it is not to be supposed, that the 
twenty-four qualities of the Naiyayikas— adopted, almost all 
of them, by the Vedantins— are excepted. Among those quali- 
ties, one set, comprehending colour, taste, etc., belongs to 
external objects ; while apprehension, wiH, activity, etc., apper- 
tain to the internal organ ; and some, as number, dimension, 
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sucli is nothing. The Yedantins, however, though 
maintaining that Brahma has no qualities, deny 
that he is nothing ; for, say they, on the score 
of excellence, he is surpassingly superior to all else 
that is ; he being essentially existent — or, rather, as 
they explain the word, existence — ■intelligence, and 
joy. My reply to this is, that the presence of what 

etc,, are predicable of both. But external objects and the 
internal organ are alike evolutions from goodness, passion, and 
darkness, the components of illusion, and the material cause 
of all but spirit. Dispossess Brahma of the three gunas just 
enumerated, and he is dispossessed of consciousness and all 
similar attributes — in short, of everything conceivable.. 

Dr. J. R. Ballantyne has written as follows : ‘ The Vedantists 
are sometimes charged with holding, that the phenomenal i$ 
the real—in other words, with material Pantheism. At the 
same time, they are charged with the wildest extravagance, of 
an opposite description, in declaring, that the Supreme is 
Aevoid of guahUes, or, in Sanskrit, nirguig>a. With regard to 
the relation of the real and the phenomenal, no point appears 
to have occasioned more perplexity to the European assailants 
of Vedantism than the employment of this term mrgu^ay so 
frequently connected, in the Vedantic writings, with the name 
of the Supreme (BraJim), We find, for example, a zealous writer 
against VedSntism declaring, that, “ In any sense within the 
reach of human understanding, he (Brahm) is nothing. For 
the mind of man can form no notion of matter or spirit apart 
from its properties or attributes.” And the same writer calls 
upon his readers to admire the extravagant notion, that Brahm 
exists “ without intellect, without intelligence, without even 
the consciousness of his own existence T’ Now, the reply to 
all this is, that the word nirguna is a technical term, and 
must be understood in its technical acceptation. It means 
*< devoid of whatever is meant by the term gu'^a ; ” and the 
term gti/ipa is employed ... to denote whatever is phenomenal. 
In denying that anything phenomenal .belongs oonstitutively 
to the Supreme Being, the Yedantin speaks very much like 
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are called qualities is an indispensable condition of 
existing. As for those who, differing from the mass 
of mankind, refuse to take a distinction between cor- 
porate qualities and that of which they are predicated, 
and hold them to be identical, I have no dispute 
with them. This is a most difficult matter, besides 
that I am not here called upon to contest it. Quali- 
ties — whichever of the two views just intimated is 
held concerning them—must, at all events, be main- 
tained. Otherwise, nothing can be proved to exist. 

Bishop Berkeley, and like other good Christians whom Milton’s 
epic has not educated into a semi-conscious anthropomorphism. 
... In short, the Vedantin denies, that the Supreme either 
has or requires either senses or bodily organs ; and, holding 
that organs of sense or motion are made up of what he calls 
giw^<2~as we Europeans in general say they are made up of 
what we prefer to call matter—hb asserts, that the Supreme is 
nirgu^a, in very much the sense that we Europeans assert, that 
God is immaterial. We say, guardedly, “in very much the 
sense,” and not simply “in the sense”; because the ttirnguna 
denotes, strictly, not the imperceptible quiddity “matter”, but 
what Berkeley calls the sensible^ or the sum of the objects 
of sense. Theologically, the Yedantin, asserting that the Deity 
is nirguna^ and the Christian, asserting that God is immaterial, 
are asserting the very same fact in terms of separate theories ; 
just as two chemists might make each the same assertion in 
regard to some individual specimen, while the one spoke of it 
as destitute of chlorine, and the other spoke of it as destitute 
of oxymuriatic acid.’— C/tmitaniii/ contrasted, etc», pp. 43“5. 

Besides that a most sublime conception of the Deity is 
groundlessly attributed to the Vedantins, in the passage just 
extracted, two totally different ideas are there confounded; 
that of immateriality, and that of not possessing senses and 
bodily organs. It is first implied, that the Vedftntin, by the 
word nirgup^a, denies to his Supreme all senses and bodily 
organs ; and then it is asserted, that nirguna denotes what 
we mean by immaterial ; for that the Vedantin, like Berkeley, 
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Brahma, the Vedantins allege, is essentially existence, 
intelligence, and joy; and, if his nature as intelligence 
deserved to be called so, and, similarly, his nature 
as joy, I should not say, as I do, that he is nothing. 
But, even, if his intelligence and joy were so de* 
scribed, by the Vedantins, as to deserve to be called 
such, still it would be impossible to establish his 
existence ; for he is neither the efficient nor the material 
cause of the world; and hence he is out of relation 
with the world , and how, then, can we arrive, by 
inference, at a conviction of his existence ? I will 

does not believe in the ‘ imperceptible quiddity, matter Now, 
supposing this assertion, which is not true, to be true, still 
the subtle tenet of repudiating matter can in nowise be sug* 
gested by the term mrgU'ii>a, if used of Brahma, to express, 
for one thing— as it has been inferred to do— that he is 
destitute of senses and bodily organs. The word gwiu^a is 
sometimes applied indeed to the senses and bodily organs, but 
never to signify ‘the sensible’, or quality involved in the 
ordinary mrguna. One of its several meanings is that of 
appliance, or instrument ; and it is in this acceptation that 
it denotes the senses and bodily organs. See Vijnana Bhihshu’s 
explanation of gw^a, in the last extract from the Bmhhyar 
pravaclian&-'bM$'hya, given at p. 60. The following words, 
from another work of the same author, plainly indicate, 
that the term gu?ia is applied to the organs of sense, etc., 

solely to mark them as instruments : ^ ^ ^ 

sfcr 

'O 'O V >0 

1 SmJchya-sarat MS fol. 7, verso, ‘The triad 

consisting of goodness, etc., though substantial, and not guedUkSt 
is called, like the organs of sense, by the appellation of gu^Ot 
as being, Uhe them, ministrant to the soul, and from binding 
the soul, even as they do \ 
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show, however, that the hypothetical Brahma of the 
Vedautins, as they describe him, comes out to be a 
nonentity. They declare, that he is constitutively 
cognition, and yet cognizes nothing; for, according to 
the Yedanta, the cognizing anything, or cognition re- 
lative to an object, is an affection of the internal 
organ ; ^ and Brahma’s constitutive cognition is not 
such.2 object abstracted, cognition is impractica- 
ble: for bow can there be cognition where there is 

CS >3 o 

3^?MfFt^5Fqr[T 1 Ananda Giri on Sankara 

Acharya’s MSpduT^ya-bMsliya, Bibliotheca hidica, Vol, VIII, 
p, &40. ‘In verity, it is not constitutive cognition that is 
held to have the external for its object, but that cognition 
which is an affection of the intellect, i.e. here, the internal 
organ — and whieh is ignorance-imagined — has that, the external, 
for its object ’ 

The emphasis must not be laid on the word ‘external’, in 
this passage , for things external and internal—as will shortly 
be proved — are objects of the same species of cognition. It 
happens to be the cognition of the external that is mentioned 
in the passage on which Ananda Giri is annotating ; and hence 
his importation of the epitheu m question. 

®^fRT55W 5[fr fw vfciTnw 

fejti|A|jr]Ljg^]‘^ j < It is not the cognition which is one 

with intelligence, and is constitutive thereof, that presents itself 
in respect of, i.e. that apprehends, external objects; for such 
cognition is irrelative to objects.* 

This extract just precedes the words cited in the last note. 
The reason for bringing in the word ‘ external * is the same in 
both places. Where the word ‘objects’ is last mentioned, it. 
is unqualified. It applies to objects of whatever description. 

30 
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no cognizing an object?^ If febere can be, why not 
call the wails around us, and the roof overhead, forms 
of cognition‘s How have the Vedantins, by changing 
names, forgotten the genuine nature of things 1 By- 
giving the titles of internal organ, unintelligent, etc., 
to that which is really intelligent, or the cognizer 
of objects, they have brought themselves to regard 
it as unintelligent. On the other hand, by applying 
to that which is unintelligent, and cognizes nothing, 
namely, their ‘ spirit the epithets of essential cogni- 
tion, self-illuminated, etc., they have passed to look 
upon it as intelligent. Gan a pebble be transformed 
into a diamond by one’s calling it so? 

It can never be said of the pandits, whatever subject 
they may be handling, that they leave their views 
but partially explained. Cognition relative to an object 

The ensuing couplet occurs, it is said, in the Ashtmakraglta : 

ifar fi5T m m i 

3TfRr?. virf^ 'mi ii 

‘These three, the cognition, and the cognizer, cognizable, are 
not true. He in whom, owing to ignorance, this triad appears 
as true am I, emotionless.’ 

Since all these are false, Brahma, being postulated as true, 
is no cognizer, and, likewise, has no cognition of objects in his 
essence. 

See, also, the passage from the Yoga-vdszshiha, at p. 245, in 
which that cognition which is of the essence of spirit is plainly 
taken to have no relation to objects, whether external or internal. 

1 Compare Coleridge’s Thesis I : * Truth is correlative to 
being. Knowledge without a correspondent reality is no know- 
ledge; if we know, there must be somewhat known by us. 
**To know” is, in its very essence, a verb active.’ BiograpUa 
Litemm, Vol. I, p. 268,: 
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they divide into memorial and non-memorial. The 
non-memorial the Vedantins discriminate into six sorts, 
and allot an instrument to eaeh.^ Among these sorts 
are included the cognition of Isvara, and that of the 
soul.® On this topic the Vedantins discourse with 
great diffuseness, and lay down precisely how it is 
that Isvara cognizes, “ and how it is that the soul 

1 These instruments are thus specified in the Vedanta~panbli&- 

sM, p. 2 ; rirfji ^ 

V NO 

2 Concerning perception, we read: 

I V<iddnta-pmibMsM,'g. S. ‘And that 

perception, again, is of two kinds ; that in which soul is the 
witness, and that in which Isvara is so,’ 

It is meant, that one sort is the soul’s, and that the other 
is Isvara’s. 

f%f5r^qr 

fqc^55#r^3rTqf UlcfsqfJWmfqiRI ST?q^ 1 Tedmta- 

^arihMsM, pp 9-10. ‘In like manner as, from connexion of 
an organ of sense with an object, or other cause, diverse affec- 
tions are produced in the internal organ, the soul’s associate; 
so, from the desert of creatures destined to he brought forth, 
there arise* in illusion, the associate of supreme Isvara, various 
affections, in the form of “This is now to be created”, “This 
is now to be cared for”, “ This is now to be done away ”, etc,’ 
Also the passage from the Yedmta-s%kMman% adduced at 
p. 273- Isvara’s apprehension, will, and activity are there said 
to be affections of the internal organ. 
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cognizes. Besides the sorts of cognition here spoken 
of, memorial and non-memorial, none is recognized as 
relative to objects ; and every one of these is defined 
as being an affection of the internal organ.^ 

With us, the eyes and other senses, to which the 
Naiyayikas add the mind, are only media of cognition. 
Not so, however, with the Vedantins, is their internal 
organ: it is the apprehender of objects, and the sole 
apprehender thereof;^ though, from their perplexed 
style of expression, they seem to allot the function of 
apprehension to the soul, and that of a medium to 
the internal organ. Thus, they state distinctly, 
that ‘Perceptive right notion is intelligence itself ’,3 
and that ‘The subject of right notion is intelligence 

1 In dreamless sleep even, maintain the Vedantins, a sort of 
cognition has place. This cognition is an exception, as to its 
origin. Still, it is an affection, one evolved from ignorance; 
and it is not of the essence of spirit. During dreamless sleep, 
the internal organ, the ordinary producer of cognition, is thought 
to be dissolved. See the Vedmtorsara, p. 6. 

It is a momentous error to suppose, as has recently been done, 
that the cognition which the Naiyayikas count for one of their 
four and twenty (Qualities is claimed, by the Vedantins, under 
the title of chit, as constitutive of Brahma. That cognition is, 
indeed, acknowledged by the Vedantins, but, being relative to 
objects, is an afieotion of the internal organ. The Naiyayikas, on 
the other hand, consider it to be a property of the soul ; and, 
on this very account, they are lightly reputed by the Vedantins 
and Sankhyas. See The Bible for the Pundits, Introduction, 
pp, 45-64, where the error referred to is committed. 

2 The Vedantin’s internal organ has erroneously been called 
a medium of cognition, in a passage soon to be cited from 
Chnstimity contrasted, etc. 

I TedSnta-faribmU, p. 2. 
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appropriated to the internal organ;’ ^ etc Lest 
my readers should here be in doubt, ^ I will first 
evince, that the cognition which w© call so, the cog- 
nizing of objects, is, in the Yedanta, nothing but an 
affection of the internal organ ; whence it follows, that 
only the internal organ is a cognizer. And then I 
intend to show what we are to understand by the 
Yedantins’ applying the designations of right notion 
and subject of right notion to intelligence, that is to 
■say, Brahma. 

We find an object of perception defined as ‘ non- 
difference from the subject of right notion.’ ^ Intelli- 
gence appropriated to the internal organ is meant by 
the expression ‘subject of right notion;’ and it is 
said, that ‘ Mon-difference from the subject of right 
notion is not here denotative of oneness with it, but 
is the non-possession of an existence distinct from 
that of the subject of right notion.’'^ I explain. In 
the view of the Yedantins, as silver is imagined in 
nacre, so the world is imagined in Brahma; and, as 

I fedSMa- 

panhlidsha, p. 4. 

^ There is very much in this section, and especially in the 
present chapter and that immediately succeeding, which the 
author would have thought it quite unnecessary to write, but 
for his making acquaintance with Dr. J. R. Ballantyne’s Chris- 
tianity contrasted with the Bindu Philosophy. 

I Vedmta-paribhdshdf p. 6. 

1 Yedmtarparibh&shdj p. 6. 
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the existence of the silver is one with that of the 
nacre, so is the existence of the world one with that 
of Brahma. The drift of this is, that the silver and 
the world, as such, are nothing, but, as nacre and as 
Brahma, severally, have true existence. It is further 
stated, that, on one’s perceiving a jar, the jar be- 
comes, in the following manner, non-different from 
the subject of right notion. When the jar is seen, 
an effluence from the internal organ passes through 
the eye to it, and takes its form. This effluence of 
the internal organ is called an affection. When, 
therefore, the internal organ thus reaches the jar, at 
that place intelligence appropriated to the internal 
organ, namely the subject of right notion, andthejar- 
appropriated intelligence, in which the jar is imagined, 
become one; just as, if one brings a jar into the 
house, the jar-appropriated ether and the house-appro- 
priated ether become one. In the way lately stated, the 
existence of the jar is not different from that of the 
jar-appropriated intelligence, one with the subject of 
right notion; and hence the jar becomes non-different 
from that subject. Thus, the definition of object of 
perception, cited just above, applies to a jar seen with 
the eye. In reply to an objection suggested to that 
definition, it is said, that the subject of right notion 
must be understood to be ‘ associated with the affection 
which has taken the form of the given object of 
^erceftion’^ To this, again, it is excepted, that, with 
such a qualification, the definition is inapplicable to 

1 Tedanta- 

>0 C 

panhMsM, p. 6. 
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an affection. As a jar is an object of perception, so is 
an affection; and, therefore, the definition of object 
of perception ought to cover affection also. The objec- 
tion just mentioned is expressed thus : ‘ In this case, 
there is the exclusion of affection ; for, inasmuch 
as, from fear of an infinite regress, a second affection 
cognizing the jprimary affection cannot be acknow- 
ledged, the definition aforesaid, giving to the subject 
of nght notion the characteristic of associatedness 
with the affection that has taken the form of it, 
that is, of its object, is not inckisive^oi that affection 
here considered as the object of perception, tohich ought 
to be comprehended by the definition.’’^ To this it is 
rejoined: ‘Though, from fear of an infinite regress, 
toe do not acknowledge, that the affection is cognized 
by a second affection, still, since it is acknowledged, 
that it is self-cognized, the definition, “to possess an 
existence non-different from that of intelligence, the 
subject of right notion, associated with affection cogniz- 
ing it, viz. the object of perception,” is applicable to it, 
namely to the affection which is the object of perception.’ * 
This proves, that, in the account of the Yedantins, an 

■o 

Yedanta-parihJmslia, p. 7. 

NO C 

cflcl 1 fedmtarparibMshd, p. 7. 
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‘ affection ’ is always a matter of consciousness. If, 
however, such an affection be not cognition itself, 
but, like the eye, or the ear, a medium of cognition, 
how can it be an object of immediate consciousness ? 
Is any one conscious of an immediate consciousness 
of such a medium of cognition? Do the Naiyayikas, 
who call the mind an internal organ only, in other 
words, simply a medium of cognition, like the eye, 
etc., ever declare, that it becomes an object of immediate 
consciousness ? 1 Of our cognition of a jar, or the 
like, we are, indeed, conscious , and so it is certain, 
that such an affection of the internal organ as has 
here been dwelt on is nothing but what We call cog- 
nition. Moreover, as I made out, when discussing 
the Sankhya, our consciousness of the qualities of 
our souls, cognition, etc., is not distinct from those 
qualities; a notion which turns out to have the con- 
currence of the Yedantins: since, as we have seen, 
they do not hold, that an affection is cognized by a 
secondary affection, that is to say, in a distinct act 

1 If the Yedantins held the internal organ to bo what its 
name promises, their tenet, that its affections are objects of 
consciousness, would be exposed to tbe following stricture, which 
is put into the mouth of an ob 3 ector, and is answered by the 
simple denial, that the so-called internal organ is an organ : 

5T 1 yedSnfa- 

faribhasMy p. 3 * Since the internal organ is an organ of 

sense, and therefore is beyond cognition through tbe senses, 
how does it become an object of perception ? The reply is, that 
there is no proof of the internal organs being an organ of sense.’ 

A good deal to the same effect follows this pa»ssage. 
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of consciousness, but that it is self- cognized. In 
short, with them, the consciousness of cognition is not 
distinct from cognition itself. 

That the Vedantins hold such an affection to be 
cognition, and that it is the internal organ which 
cognizes, appears, further, from this passage : ‘ Affeo- 
tionai cognition is a property of the mind. Of this 
the scripture, “Desire, resolve, dubiety, trust, distrust, 
fixedness, unfixedness, shamefastness, understanding, 
fear — all these are of mind alone,” is the proof. For 
cognition in the form of affection is intended by “un- 
derstanding.” Desire and the rest, as well, are, there- 
fore, proved to he mental properties ' ^ To this it is 
objected : ‘ If desire and the rest be properties of the 
internal organ, how can the consciousness, “I desire”, 
“I fear”, “I cognize”, or the like, which cognizes 
them as properties of the soul, be accounted for ^ ’ 2 
The answer given is : * As, though a heated iron ball 
does not possess the power of scorching, still, by our 
imagining the identity with it of fire, the possessor 

< NO 

cEng: I yed&nta-panbhashay p. 3. 

NS NO 

Ted^tOrparlhMshd, p. 8. 
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of that power, it is supposed, that the iron ball 
scorches; so, by imagining the identity of the soult 
Le. of one's self, with the internal organ, which 
evolves in the shape of happiness, etc., one supposes, 
*‘I am happy”, ‘'I am miserable”, etc.’ ^ Now, we 
are certain, that ‘ I cognize ’ denotes nothing but what 
we all call cognition; and what is thus denoted, it is 
here laid down, is a property of the internal organ, 
and an affection of the same. 

Not only cognitions of external things, but also* 
cognitions with regard to one’s self, or acts of con- 
sciousness, the Vedantins consider to be affections of 
the internal organ. Eor of the latter species are the 
cognitions, ‘I cognize,’ ‘I desire,’ etc.; since it is 
only with the aid of some quality, as cognition, desire, 
or suchlike, that we become conscious of our souls. 
We can never cognize the simple substance of the 
soul; as the Naiyayikas, too, acknowledge.^ And, 
though the Vedantin, like the Sankhya, calls cognition, 
desire, etc., immediate objects of the witness himself, 
by which the soul is intended ; still neither of them 
believes those qualities to be cognized by the soul 

^KTcicfr- 

sJTigi? mi 3?q> sqcffpc: cfSTT e^r^lWf^OTr- 

N5 sa 

Yedanta'-'pan'bMsM, p. 3. 

2 The soul becomes * an object of perception, from connexion 
with the specific qualities’. I 

-o 

Bh&sM-parichchheda, forty-eighth stanza. 
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unaccompamed by an affection of the internal organ.^ 
In other words, those qualities are cognized by the 
internal organ itself and the calling them immediate 
objects of the witness is found, on scrutiny, to be 
deceptive. 

Again, according to the Yedantins, the immediate 
cognition of the soul, which is said to result from 
listening to the Yedanta, and from consideration and 
meditation on it — namely, the conviction, that one is 


'?[ % ffg erf^f^3?ccf ^ 

NO 


Vedmta-pari’ 

hhdsM, p. 7. ' For, to be cognizable by the witness alone is 

not to become an object of the witness independently of an 
affection of the internal organ, but it is to be an object of tho 
witness apart from the aid of an organ of sense, inference, or 
such other instrument of right notion.’ 

’c[s]T txq:q- 


«TrSoqi% | Vedanta-faniMsM, 

p. T. ‘ Thus, then, since the definition of the object of percepUon, 
as containing the words, “associated with affection”, etc., is 
applicable to the internal organ, its properties, etc., which are 
cognizable by the witness alone, there is no deficiency.’ 

Hence, the properties of the internal organ, though said to 
be cognizable by the witness alone, are, in truth, cognized by 
an affection of that organ. Otherwise, the definition just given 
would be inapplicable to those properties. 

For ‘ associated with the affection,’ etc., see the first note 
at p. 318. 

As the Vedantins allege, of the properties of the internal 
organ, that they are cognizable by the witness alone, so do they 
allege respecting apparent objects also. Yet, for the cognition of 
these, too, they contend, that an affection of the internal organ 
is indispensable. See the Vedmta’-parihhdshd, pp. 7 and 11. 
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void of cognition, will, and all other qualities, and of 
all mutation, and is the pure Brahma — is itself an 
affection of the internal organ which affection is to 
be got rid of before emancipation is attainable.® 

It must now be manifest, that the Vedantins’ affec- 
tion of the internal organ, which has thus been de- 
scribed, is what we mean by cognition, or the appre- 
hension of things, be they external, or internal, that is, 
of the soul and its qualities. And all the divisions 
which those philosophers make of .this cognition, or 
cognition relative to objects, are affections, as afore- 
said. Consequently, the cognition which is given out 
as a constituent of Brahma, is irrelative to objects; 
that is to say, it is not cognition of anything, whether 
himself or aught else. 

As we have seen, the Vedantins enunciate, that 
perceptive right notion is intelligence itself, and that 
the subject of right notion is intelligence appropriated 
to the internal organ. From this it seems as if, with 
them, intelligence itself were both cognition and cog- 
nizer, and as if the internal organ, its affections, etc., 
were only media of cognition. Those declarations are 
to be understood as follows. The term cognition, as 
they apply it to Brahma, means, they say, not cog- 
nizing or apprehending, but illuminating , and it is the 
internal organ that is illuminated, or made capable of 
cognizing. Thus, in order, that their unintelligent 
Brahma should be made out constitutively cognition, 
they have altered the sense of the word cognition to 
such an extent, that, in their employment, it signifies, 

See the fedanta-sdray p. 21. 3 gee the Vedmta-sdmy p, 22. 
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primarily, to iliummate, and, only, metonymioally to 
apprehend objects. That affection of the internal organ 
which — supposing such a thing to exist — ought to be 
veritable cognition, is, therefore, according to them, 
but metonymic cognition.^ By asserting, then, that 
perceptive right notion is intelligence itself, they 
mean, that intelligence illuminates the affection. When 
an affection proceeds from the internal organ, and 
portends itself to an object, a reflexion of intelligence 
falls on that affection ; and so that affection is enabled 
to cognize the object. But for illumination from 
intelligence, it could cognize nothing; for it is pro- 
nounced, that ‘ There, namely, as for an affection and 
the reflexion of Brahma therein, ignorance, veiling the 
object of Gogmtion, a jar, for instance, is destroyed by 
the affection which takes the form of that ohpct ; and, 
by the reflection, the jar is made to appear.’ ^ By 
this it is not to bfe understood, that the jar is made 
to appear to the reflexion of intelligence, that is to 
say, that the reflexion cognizes the jar; but, that the 
jar is made to appear to the affection, in other words, 
that the affection is rendered capable of cognizing the 
jar. In proof, that such is the meaning of the Vedan- 
tins, I cite this single passage, from among innumer- 
able passages that might be produced ; * For the 

^ ^ I Vedanta- 

forilkasM, p. 2. * An affection of the internal organ, since it 
is that to which cognition, i.e. Brahim, is appropriated, is 
itself metonymically denominated cognition.’ 

2 This well-known passage, a half-couplet, runs thus ; 

fsRT i 
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internal organ, if it were not illuminated by the light 
of intelligence, would be incapable of willing and 
apprehending its object.’^ It is evident, from this, 
that It is the very internal organ, illuminated by 
intelligence, that cognizes things. 

But, when they give to intelligence appropriated to 
the internal organ the name of subject of right notion , 
we are to understand, that the character which they 
ascribe to intelligence associated with the internal 
organ, really belongs to that organ. They have a 
maxim — which all the other Systems subscribe to — ■ 
that ‘ An afl&rmation, or a negation, when predicated 
of anything together with its associate, if debarred 
from the object substantive, is to be referred to the 
object adjective.’ 2 In their opinion, the quality, of 
being a cognizer cannot be assigned to the soul, and, 
consequently is debarred from it. Eor our cognition 
of objects is non-eternal ; and, therefore, if it were 
regarded as constitutive of the soul, the soul would, to 
their thinking, be made out non-eternal and cbange- 
abl©.3 And, again, if they held that cognition to 

1 This passage, in Sanskrit; and English, will be found at 
the foot of p. 293, 

JT'Te®^: 1 

The maxim is integrated by these words; 

I ‘Debarred from the object adjective, it 
is to be referred to the object substantive.’ 

'Ted&ntorparibhaslia, p, 42. ‘Cognition produced through the 
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■belong to the soul, they must hold, that will, activity, 
happiness, misery, etc., also belong to it , and the 
result would be, that the soul is indeed a doer of good 
and evil, and an experience! of three-fold misery : an 
issue most offensive to them ; inasmuch as they would 
establish, that the soul is Brahma, eternally pure and 
free. Once more, their granting the soul to be a 
eognizer would involve the necessity of recognizing 
the relation of quality and subject as having place 
between it and its cognition: and even this much of 
an approach to duality they find unendurable.^ On 
such grounds as these, the Vedantins would ascribe 

organs of sense is an affection of the internal organ ; for 
constitutive cognition is beginningless.’ 

But it must not be thought, that sensation only is an 
affection of the internal organ; for every kind of cognition of 
objects is so. 

' 1 No more are the Vedantins than the Naiyayikas, or mankind 
at large, able to conceive, that either cognition, or any other 
quality, can subsist "without a substrate. Foi that cognition, 
with them, w^hich alone deserves to be thus designated, 
namely, an affection of the internal oigan, has a substrate m 
that organ. See the first extract from p. 3 of the V'eddnta-^ 
parihhasMf at p. 313. That cognition which is thought to 
be constitutive of Brahma is cognition only nominally, not pro- 
perly, and hence is not a quality. It does not, therefore, stand 
in need of any substrate. 

The Vedantins, and the Sankhyas also, do not discriminate 
BO sharply as the Naiyayikas between substance and quality. The 
latter hold them to differ m their very essence; while the 
former consider them to he co-essential. For, in the account 
of these, all things hut spirit are evolutions from one root: 
illusion with the Vedantins, and nature with the Sankhyas. 
Still, they take thus much of distinction between substance 
and quality, as to regard them as being, severally, substrate 
and property. 
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cognition and all other qualities to the internal organ, 
and keep the soul entirely a stranger thereto. And 
the soul, with them, is itself Brahma. ^ 

I have seen it stated, that only the soul requires an 
internal organ; since, except for its aid, the soul 
cannot apprehend: but, as for Brahma, he can ap- 
prehend all things without its aid. And so it has 
been attempted to prove, that Brahma’s cognition is 
real cognition.^ All this is quite opposed to the 
Vedanta. I have shown, that it is wrong to regard 
the internal organ, in that system, as a medium of 
the soul’s cognition ; since, on examination, it is found 
to be no such medium, but itself the cognizer. That 
which lies beyond this organ is the soul, which never 
cognizes: and soul is Brahma. Of the soul there" are 
two portions, Brahma and the internal organ. Hence, 
when the second is parted off, what remains is 

1 Spirit, one naturally supposes, is something intelligent. 
But the Vedantins and the Sankhyas are necessitated, by their 
theories, to assign all the characteristics of what is intelligent 
to their internal organ. Hence, spirit is left, to them, unintelli- 
gent. Nevertheless, their inward consciousness shames them 
from professing, in terms, that it is so. That they are thus 
shamed is the real reason why they give to spirit the epithet 
of jnma, cMt, bodha, etc. At the same time, they deprive 
these epithets, as thus employed, of their sole proper import. 

2 ‘ Reverting to the charge of extravagance m the notion, 
that Brahm exists ‘‘ without intellect, without intelligence, with- 
out even the consciousness of his own existence,” it may be well 
to repeat here what the Vedantin means by the terms thus 
rendered. By intellect (or mind) he means an internal organ 
which, in concert with the senses, brings the human soul into 
cognitive relation with the external. This, of course, he denies 
to Brahm, who, as Berkeley says of God, “perceives nothing 
by sense as we do,” ^-^ChrisUam^ contrasted, etc,, p, 47- 
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Brahma. This residue the Vedantins declare to be 
essentially existence, intelligence, and joy; and, as has 
been made evident, it is destitute of all faculty of 
knowledge and apprehension. 

The opinion about Brahma, just now arraigned, is 
based on the error of supposing, that by him is meant 
Isvara; the difference between the two, which the 
Vedantins inculcate, being overlooked.^ But Isvara, 
no less than the soul, has, they declare, in order 
to cognize, etc., need of an internal organ. Isvara, 
they say, is Brahma associated with illusion; and 
they hold Isvara to be omniscient, omnipotent, etc. 
Yet the attributes of omniscience, omnipotence, etc.^ 
belong to Isvara’s causal body, which is illusion, ^ and 
not -to the Brahma- portion of him. By consequence, 
all Isvara’s attributes, nay, he himself, are false, and 
imagined by ignorance. 

Every doubt of the reader, as to the nature of 
Brahma's cognition, must, by this time, have been 
dispelled. Alike parviscience and omniscience, alike 
knowledge of himself and knowledge of what is not 
himself, are maintained, by the Vedantins, to be un- 
worthy of Brahma. What sort of cognition, therefore, 
can that be which they consider as one of his con- 
stituents ^ 

I That this diJfferencc is overlooked in Chnshamiy con- 
trasted, etc., is evident from three things. First, the word 
Brahma is everywhere translated thereby < God.’ Secondly, 
the attributes of omnipotence, omniscience, etc., are attributed 
to Brahma. Thirdly, no intunation even is put forth of any 
distinction, in the opinion of the Vedantins, between Brahma 
and Isvara. 

® See note at p. 288. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Strictures on the Position of the Vedmtins, that the 
luorld is False; and a Rejply to those who su^pposCf 
that the Vedantins Vieios respecting External 
Things accord with those of Berkeley, 

It is maintained, by the Vedantins, that ‘ The world 
is false ’ ; in other words, that it owes its origin to 
ignorance: the truth being, it is alleged, that it never 
has existed, and does not exist, and never will exist. 
To this effect the Swa-gUa declares: ‘Just as the 
terrible snake that is imagined in the rope neither 
had origin, nor is, nor is to be destroyed; so the 
world, which has assumed an appearance simply by 
force of thy illusion, exists in thee, Nilakantba.’ ^ 

I demand of the Vedantins, How is it that you 
assert falseness of the world, which is certified to us, 

fT fT =1% i 

fgstnifinr 

» 

No manuscript of the Siva-gltS, is at this moment at hand ; 
so that the chapter and verse where this stanza occurs cannot 
he stated. 
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foy the senses, etc., to be true ? Since you thus despise 
those proofs, what credit can be attached to anything 
that you advance? Proceeding in this way, you un- 
settle the foundations of everything, whether as re- 
gards this world, or as regards the next. And, on 
your own grounds, how can you j’efute the doctrines 
•of others, or establish your own? 

Perhaps, you will urge, that, since the senses, etc,, 
•often deceive us, they are totally unreliable. Eor 
instance, we are sure, that we see chariots, elephants, 
and other things, in our dreams: and yet they are 
proved to be false. I reply, that, if a seeming proof 
is made out, by a real proof, to be faulty, we reject 
it. But how can we contemn a proof which cannot 
be ,shown to be faulty? As for the things that we 
:see in dreams, we call them false, because, on awaking, 
'we find them to be so; and their falsity, as being 
matter of every-day experience, is indubitable. But 
who has ever found the external objects of nature to 
be false ? Has not every man of all generations borne 
•evidence to their truth? 

If you say, that, to a man in dreamless sleep, the 
world disappears, and that his experience goes to 
disprove the truth of the world, I demur to the 
conclusion; since, a man’s cognition being then sus- 
pended, he cannot be brought forward as witness for 
anything that then had place It is the belief of the 
Vedantins, that, even in dreamless sleep, there subsists 
a sort of cognition.^ Let this be granted : still, external 
things are not proved, thereby, to be false. To form 


1 See note at p. 308. 
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any judgement whatever about them is not competent 
to his cognition ; and therefore, it cannot conclude 
their falsity. In like manner, a blind man is able to 
appreciate sound, touch, etc., but • not colours ; and 
so he can be no witness of their truth, or of their 
falseness. 

I would also remind the reader of the argument I 
employed, when discussing the Sankhya, to prove the 
existence of God. When we inspect the structure of 
the world, we become convinced, that it was planned, 
consciously, by some one, for a multiplicity of ends; 
and this consideration confutes your view, that the 
world is simply apparent,^ and that eternal ignorance 
is the ground of its semblance. 

Berkeley maintains, that objects of sense are orily 
ideas, they having no existence in themselves and 
apart from perception. This is immaterialism. But 
he does not hold, that the things which we see, touch, 
etc., are false: his meaning is, that they are forms of 
perception The perception of them constitutes, in 
his view, their existence ; whereas, the common opinion 
is, that they exist independently of perception. He 
does not say, however, they are imaginations of 

1 It is true, that the Vedantins hold the world to he 
constructed by an intelligent designer, Isvara; and such con- 
struction they believe, from the standing point of practical 
existence, to have actually taken place. This viev of theirs 
arises however, from their taking practical things to be real, 
which things, at the same time, they would prove to he 
nothing— only ignorance-imagined : a comhination of incompa- 
tible notions is ignored m the text, it being aimed at the 
latter of those notions ; that which, with the Vedantins, is by 
much the more essential. 
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eternal ignorance , and, the Vedanta doctrine, that, 
on the removal of ignorance, and attainment of right 
apprehension, the whole world 'disappears, like a 
dream on awaking, he knows nothing of whatsoever. 
Whether his theory be tenable, or untenable, is a 
matter I am not here concerned with. My present 
purpose is, to show, that the doctrine of the Vedanta 
concerning the external world, besides being in conflict 
with the common opinion, has not so much as a re- 
semblance to that of Berkeley. Yet, a resemblance 
here has been asserted. It has been asserted, that 
the Vedantins, when they call sensible objects practical, 
do not mean, that they are false, but only that they 
do not exist apart from perception; and that the 
world is said, in the Vedanta, to be false, simply from 
ambiguousness of phraseology.^ 

But, for my part, 1 understand the Vedanta other- 
wise. First,- according to Berkeley, objects of sense 
are forms of perception; but, according to the Vedan- 
tins, objects of sense are distinct from peiception, and 
independent of it. The Vedantins, I have already 
shown, consider, that the cognition which apprehends 
external things is an affection of the internal organ, 
let that cognition be perception, or inference, etc. ; 
and that the objects which that affection cognizes are 
distinct from the affection itself, and have existence 
independent of it.^ An affection is an evolution from 

1 See Chfktiamiy contrasted^ etc., pp. 38-4.2. 
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the internal organ; but the objects which it cognizes 
are evolutions from ignorance, or illusion. xAnd it 
must not be forgotten, that ignorance is not the re- 
verse of right apprehension, mistake ; for, in that case, 
it would itself be an "affection of the internal organ ; 
since both right apprehension and wrong apprehension 

NO 

‘ NO NO 

O S > * NO 



^ fq¥IRfiqt^''q?H:^^qifqs]Slfsrrqqciqt?qF,5qfj«3r[- 


fl?T3[;Tf;c5rrfr i 

1 yeddnta-paribh&shay p. 4. ‘ As the water 

of a reservoir, issuing through apertures, enters the fields- 
rillwise, and becomes, like them, quadrangular, or of other 
shapes; so the passional internal organ, through the medium' 
of the eye, or the like, extends itself to the place occupied hy 
a jar, or other object, and is evolved in the form thereof. This 
same evolution is called an affection. But, in the case of 
inferential cognition, etc., there is no extension, on the part of 
the internal organ, to the locality of the fire, etc., because 
these are not brought into connexion with the eye, etc. So, 
then, in the case of such a perception as “ This is a jar,*’ since 
the jar and the affection of like conformation thereto take up 
one and the same space, externally to the hodp, the intelligence 
appropriated to both, viz. the jar and the affection, is hut one : 
for, although the affection of the internal organ, and the 
object, as the jar, are two dividers of intelligence, or Brahma ; 
still, 'since, in the present mstrnce, they take up one and the- 
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are such affections. In the Vedanta, ignorance, like 
the ‘nature' of the Sankhya, is an unintelligeot sub- 
stance. As the Sankhyas take the visible" 'world to 
be an evolution from nature, so do the Yedantins 
regard it as being an evolution torn ignorance.^ Of 

same space, they do not operate to divide the affection-appro- 
priated intelligence from the gar-appropriated intelUge^ice, On 
this very account, the ether appropriated to a jar within the 
house does not differ from the ether of the house itself.' 

The purpose of all this is to show, that, perception, affection- 
appropriated Brahma and object-appropriated Brahma are 
unified , for to show this is necessary, in the work cited, to 
explain its definition of perception. 

We have seen it stated, that, in perception, the affection of the 
internal organ extends itself to the spot already occupied by 
the object perceived. In inferential or other cognition than 
perception, there is, however, no such extension of the affec- 
tion; and it is, further, laid down, that the object and the 
affection are two several dividers of intelligence, or Brahma. 
In inferential cognition, etc., they serve as such ; but not so in 
perception. Prom this it is clear, that an object is distinct 
from, and independent of, the affection, that is to say, the 
cognition, which apprehends it. 

Had not an attempt been made to father Berkeleianism upon 
the Yedantins, it would have been most supererogatory to refer to 
any proof of the position, that the Yedantins take objects to exist 
irrespectively of tbeir being perceived. Prom the standing point 
of true existence, not only objects, but the perception of them, 
are nothing; but, from that standing point whence perception 
is real, objects likewise are held to be so, and not to be 
dependent on perception. 

Much too ready are learned foreigners to identify Indian 
notions with those of European speculators, ancient and 
modern. What are so hastily taken to be correspondences 
will generally turn out, on further examination, to be mere 
fancied resemblances. 

1 Not simply practical things, but, strangely enough, apparent 
things also, are maintained, by the Yedantins, to exist separately 
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the confusion which besets this point I shall treat 
in the seventh and ninth chapters. 

This, therefore, is certain, that the Yedantins con- 
cur with the generality of mankind as concerns the 
existence of external things apart from perception. 
Very little indeed have they of the philosophic pro- 
fundity of a Berkeley. 

Secondly, though the Vedantins agree with the bulk 
'of men, as just stated, they take a line of their own, 
in saying, that objects of sense are imaginations of 
ignorance, or false. And herein they differ from 
Berkeley, too, who does not call such objects false, 
•but forms of perception, and acknowledges them to 
be true, in the current sense of the term. The 
Vedantins compare the objects of the senses ta a 
snake surmised in a rope, or to silver fancied in nacre, 
and hold them to be altogether false, and so our 
cognition of them to be erroneous. Hence, several 
of the great Vedantin doctors consider the world to 
be, in their technical language, apparent; and they 
add, that the regarding the world as belonging to 
another category than that of nacrine silver, i.e. the 
regarding it as practical, is prompted by a desire to 
assist the uninitiate. 

Thirdly, in the Vedanta system, not only are objects 

from, and independently of, the apprehension of them. See a 
passage in the seventh page of the Vedanta^paribMsM^ beginning 

^ I and the extract from the 

same work, cited at p. 234. To one aware, that the Vedantins 
hold notions, such as that referred to, there must seem to be 
exceedingly slight grounds for comparing them as to subtlety, 
with Berkeley, 
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*of cognition imaginations of ignorance, and false, 
but cognition itself is so : for cognition is an affection 
■of the internal organ; and, not being Brahma, it is 
to be classed with imaginations of ignorance, and 
falsities ; just like a ]ar, or any other external 
thing. Objects and the cognizing them are, thus, held 
to be alike false.^ How vast a gulf does this single 
point of difference place between the Vedanta and 
Berkeleianism ! 

Fourthly, in the theory of Beikeley, the world, 
birth, death, Heaven, Hell, and the happiness and 
misery arising therefrom, though forms of perception, 
are true, and not of such a nature, that they vanish 
away on the supervening of right apprehension. On 
the^ other hand, agreeably to the Yedantins, when a 
man becomes convinced, that the objects which we 
cognize through our senses and other media of know- 
ledge, are false, that is that they never existed, and do 
not now exist, and never will exist, and that Brahma 

1 Ananda Giri, discoursing about the affection cognition, 
observes: W 

NO N© NS 

qii^qrFqqicqifi: i 

r 1 On Sankara Acharya’s 

bMshyat Bibliotheca Indica, Vol. YIII, p. 340. ‘ Not even 

does that affecUon veritably take cognizance of such an external 
object \ because, in truth it, the affecUon^ does not itself exist, 
and becsfciso such an object is imaginary. By consequence, an 
affeetion*s cognizing such <j?i object is apparent. This is the 
sense.’ 

See further, the couplet adduced from the Ashtmahra-gUd^ 
at p. 306. 
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alone, essentially existence, intellect, joy, is true, and 
that he is that man’s self, all those objects dissolve 
into nothingness; as happens with nacrine silver, on 
our discerning nacre, mistaken for silver, to be nacre. 
Thus, it is said, ‘Like nacrine silver, the world ap- 
pears true, so long as Brahma, the substrate of all, 
without a second, remains unknown/^ When, there- 
fore, the Vedantins declare, that this world, and the 
next, and ail things thereto pertaining, are falsitiable 
by right apprehension, let no one explain their language 
to import, that, vhen a man acquires such apprehen- 
sion, this world, and the next, etc., through God’s 
grace, or from some other cause, become as nothing 
to him. It is not, the Vedantins themselves teach, 
that they become as nothing, but strictly nothing; 
they being recognized as illusive , and they become 
nothing in consequence of the acquisition of' right 
apprehension, and from no other cause whatever. It 
is laid down, that there are two sorts of riddance 
of the products of ignorance. One, called cessation, 
takes place when, by the uprise of a new and op- 
ponent affection of the internal organ, or by getting 
quit of defects, an erroneous affection is destroyed,, 
and, of course, its object. It is illustrated by the 
shattering a jar with a pestle. The other, known 
as falsification, is when the right perception of the 

‘cffsrfi: m w i 

This is the seventh couplet of the lima-bodha, p, 4, of the 
Mirzapore edition of 1852. 
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nature of a thing dispels all ignorance, and the error 
regarding the thing, and the object of that errorA 

?[ fsiwr I ^ fJTffg: 1 

• sa 

f5R>qi3eFwaiqr 
1 wq f^WIxqcqfgsffq- 

VQ 

1 afe? ^pafgrcqpiRrwMrfi; sJi5iqw> w 
ERTr^fer fqftfwnTFa^r?^ ^sra#«fi- 

■o' a 

sq ?«rrf^af‘ffr f#*?: i vedsnta- 

paribhdshat p. 13. ‘Destruction of the products of ignorance 
is twofold • the one, where the material cause, viz. ignorance 
is included ; the other, where the material cause remains 
untouched. The first is deno7ninated falsification; the second, 
cessation. Of the former the cause is, the intuition of the true 
nature of the substrate over which a false thing is imagined; 
since, but for this intuition, nescience, or ignorance, the material 
cause, cannot be done away. Of the latter the cause is, the 
origination of an antagonistic affection or else the abolition of 
fiefects. Hence, in the present instance, by reason of the non- 
existence of the intnition of Brahma, the substrate of all imagi- 
nary objects, however the world of dreams is not falsified, what 
incongruity is .there m supyosing, that, as a Jar, or the like, is 
destroyed by the blow of a pestle, so, by* the presentation of 
another and antagonistic conception, or by the discontinuance 
of sleep, or other defect, originative thereof, i.e. of dreaming, 
the chariot, or other thing dreamt of, ceases?’ 

It is worth observing, that the VedSntms are not so accurate 
in the employment of their peculiar phraseology, as not fre- 
quently to use nivfUU, ‘cessation,’ where they ought, agreeably 
to their own definitions, to use hddha, ‘falsification.’ Thus, 
in the extract from the Vedmtchyaribhdshd, p, 32, given at 
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Thus if; occurs in the case of nacre, so often men* 
tioned ; ^ and equally false with nacrine silver become, 
according to the Vedanta, the whole world, and the 
ignorance which originates it, as soon as one has 
mastered the knowledge of Brahma. 


p. 280, Dharmaraja would have done bettei, had ho \\ntton : 

The translation supposes the required change 

to have been made. 

' Two views, entertained touching the cause of things liiie 
iiacnne silver, are referred to m the passage quoted below. It 
is according to the first only, that those things arc held to be 
falsified by right apprehension of what is mistaken for them. 
According to the second view, such things, owing to the right 

apprehension m question, simply cease to exist, ijcji ^ 

>0 VO 

so Ov VO 

m sew i 

Vedmta-panbJiSsh^, pp. 13-14. ‘And so, on the opinion, that 
nacrine silver is a product of nescience residing in mH obscuring, 
nacre-appropriated intelligence, time results, from the cognition, 
“ This IS nacre, falsification of silver, and of the ignorance 
pertaining to that .nacre. But on the opinion, that nacrine 
silver is a product of radical nescience, i.e. of the ignorance 
‘whtch resides tn and obsctifes pure Brahma, and is the cause of 
'the entire universe, since such nescience, the material came of 
such stiver, is removable solely by intuition of Brahma, not by 
cognition of the true nature of nacre, there ensues, as the fruit 
of right apprehension of nacre, nothing more than the cessation 
of silver; in the same way as a jar is destroyed by the blow 
of a pestle,’ 



CHAPTER VII 


The Soul, hetng subject to Ignorance, canmt, as the 
Vedantins hold, be One with the Supreme Spirit ; 
a Descriftion of Ignorance ; and an Argument to 
show, that the Denial of the Soul's Identity mih 
Brahma is not set aside by taking the Epithet of 
False, as applied to Ignorance, in the Acceptation 
of Perishable. 

It is a maxim of the Vedanta, that ‘The soul is 
Brahma itself, and nothing other.’ How, I would 
ask the Vedantins, can this he? For they assert, 
that, on the one hand, soul errs by reason of ignorance ; 
and that, on the other hand, Brahma is, in essence, 
ever pure, intelligent, and free, and can never for a 
moment be otherwise. Still 'they maintain, that the 
soul is Brahma; and, with intent to reconcile their 
contradiction, they resort to the most elaborate mysti- 
fication. Some among them say, that the reflexion of 
Brahma in the internal organ is souV and that to 
the soul appertains all error; wherefore error has no 
connexion with Brahma. 

1 See the passage from the JedMa-parihlmka, p. 41, cited 
at p. 257. 
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Such as say thus, the reflexionists, ^ find no difficulty 
in maintaining, that the soul — a reflexion, with them — 
is liable to error, and that Brahma is exempt there- 
from. Other Yedantins, however— those who hold 
the soul to be Brahma as appropriated to the internal 
organs — the appropriationists,^ perceive, that, if the 
soul be simply as they allege, its defects must* be 
participated by Brahma, In expatiating on this point, 
they disclose one of their mysteries. Though, in 
their view, the soul is Brahma as appropriated to 
the internal organ, and though it is said to err; yet, 
in truth, all its qualities, as cognition, will, etc., and 
error, likewise, belong not to its Brahma-portion, but 
to its associate, the internal organ ; in accordance 
with the maxim, ‘An affirmation, or a negation,^ ete.^ 

But the reader should be reminded, that the language 
of the reflexionists, no less than that of the appro- 
priationists, is deceptive here. For, since, as has 
been shown, it is neither the reflexion of Brahma in 
the internal organ, nor Brahma as appropriated to 
that organ, to which the qualities of the soul triily 
appertain, but the internal organ, it is this that the 
Vedantins ought to consider to be soul. 

None of those philosophers entertain the opinion, 
that the internal organ is the soul. When pressed 
with the question, how the soul, which is obnoxious 
to error, can be Brahma, they distinctly declare, that 

1 In Sanskrit, pmtiHmba-vaMn, 

* See the passage from the Vedanta-varibhasMi p. 8 cited 
at p. 257. 

* In Sanskrit, avachehhinna-vddins. 

This maxim is given in ftiJl at p. 318* 
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error affects the internal organ, not him. I tell the 
Vedantins, therefore, that, if that in which error 
resides is different from the Supreme Spirit, when 
you instruct it to regard itself as Brahma, you are 
practising deception. Eoi* who is it that you so 
instruct? Is it one who is in error? Or is it the 
pure, intelligent, free Brahma? If the former, you 
have declared , that it is different from Brahma ; and, 
consequently, when you teach it, that itself is Brahma, 
you are misleading. If the latter, your labour is quite 
needless. 

It is easy to perceive how the appropriationists 
satisfy themselves, that the soul is Brahma. Brahma, 
they argue, as appropriated to the inteinal organ, 
does uot differ from the pure Brahma ; just as the 
ether appropriated to a jar does not differ from the 
omnipresent ether. To be restored to Brahmahood, 
all that the soul has to do is, to get rid of the internal 
organ, which is false, and simply imagined by ignorance 
to exist : and it is right apprehension which abolishes 
that organ and all its qualities. But how do the 
reflexionists make out the soul to be one with Brahma ? 
With them, as with all other Yedantins, reflexions of 
every description — whether of objects in a mirror, or 
the like, or that of Brahma in the internal organ — are 
false, literally false, as nacrine silver is ; npt false as 
the Sankhyas maintain them to be. And yet they 
are false only as reflexions; in their identity with the 
things reflected, ' they are true. For, in the case of 
a reflection, it is held, that what one beholds is the 
thing reflected; only that, through misapprehension, 
it appears to be different from it, and in a place where 
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the thing is not actually located.^ Similar thereto' 
is nacrine silver, which is nothing but nacre under 
the appearance of silver. It is false, as silver, but 
veritable, as nacre. 

Of course, this statement will suggest doubts to the 
reader. First, there is the absurdity of comparing 
a reflexion and whac is reflected to nacrine silver ^nd 
nacre; and, again, if the soul, which is laid down as- 
being a reflexion of Brahma, is, after ail, nothing but 
Brahma, how can it be subject to error? If the soul 
be a reflexion, not when it is viewed as Brahma, but 
only when it is misapprehensively viewed as a reflexion, 
and as something different from Brahma, it comes 
out, that it is a nonentity.^ Who, moreover, is it that 

^5risf|?T i 

,3 >0 

‘ I am that Spint—consstitutively eternal apprehension — toliich 
manifests itself as sotil. For, similar to the reflexion of the face 
beheld in a mirror — which reflexion is nothing whatever, taken 
apart from the face— is the soul, the reflexion of intelligence or 
Spiritj in intellects, or internal or(jansJ 

This is the fifth couplet of the Eastamalaha, which is cre- 
dulously imputed to Sankara-Acharya. The poem is in high 
esteem among the Yedantins. 

2 Yijnana Bhikshu meets as follows the doctrine anim- 
adverted on in the text: 

NO 

“<1 NO 
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sees the soul as a reflexion? For the soul itself is 
proved to be nothing ; and Brahma is not liable to 
error; and, therefore, a third party is needed to make 
an error here possible. 

But the reader must not allow himself to be perplexed 
or disheartened. If we have already reached what is 
clearly preposterous, there are more things of the 
same character awaiting us. 

It is impossible for us to recognize as soul anything 
other than that which is endowed with apprehension, 
will, and other like qualities ; and the Yedantins assign 
away : these qualities to the internal organ. As for 
what they call ignorance, which they distinguish from 
error, or misapprehension, they are constrained to 
ascnbe it to: the pure Brahma, and not to the internal 
organ. If it were a reality, we should be obliged to 
acknowledge, that, in the Vedanta, the soul is Brahma 
himself. Bub this ignorance, as we shall shortly dis- 
cover, is wholly a thing of the imagination. A some- 
what detailed account of it will now be given; and 
we shall learn what it is, and why the Yedantins are 
unable to refer it to the internal organ, and are forced 
to ascribe it to Brahma. 

NO 

1 Yoga-hMshya-vartUJea, MS fol. 28 verso. ‘If 

a reflexion be a nonentity, the scul, a reflexion, cannot be 
identical with Brahma, the object reflected : for there can be 
no identity of entity with nonentity. And, if it be not 
a nonentity, multeity of souls will be acknowledged in other 
terms than direct terms; and monism, etc., will go un- 
demonstrated.* 

22 
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The word ‘ ignorance ’ may mean absence of appre- 
hension, and also misapprehension, or mistake. When 
the Vedantin says, that the world is imagined by 
ignorance, common sense supposes, that he intends, 
by ignorance, misapprehension; since the absence of 
apprehension cannot imagine. He contends, however, 
that he intends, by it, neither the one nor the otifer.^ 
Nevertheless, he takes it to be the imaginer of false 
objects, and likewise to be eliminable by right appre- 
hension. More than this, he accounts it a thing 
having an object ; the object being, however, strange 
to say, not falsity, but verity. Accordingly, say what 
the Vedantins may, it seems to me, on taking account 
of the characteristics they attribute to ignorance, that 
it is a combination of two ideas, namely, the absence 
of apprehension whose object is verity, and error in 
mistaking a falsity for a verity : for those characteristics 
fit nothing save such a combination. 

The Vedantins hold ignorance to have verity for its 
object ; and this not a characteristic of mistake : for 
mistake is cognition whose object is falsity ; as, for 
instance, the cognition of nacrine silver. But igno- 
rance, the Vedantins teach, has verity, that is, pure 

fl^rMfST I Temvta-sara, p. 4. 'Igno- 

ranee, it is declared, is a something that cannot be described 
as either existent or non-existent ; constituted of the three gunas ; 
an entity; antagonistic to right apprehension.’ 

The translation runs as if the original were 
which it ought to have been. 
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Brahma, for its object. The Sankshepa-sarlraka says ; 

' Tlbe impartite intellect alone is subject and object 
of ignorance* ^ They declare, that ignorance of which 
the object is Brahma, is the cause of this world, a false 
thing ; and so, that ignorance, whose object is nacre,® 
is the cause of false silver. It appears, then, that 
ighorance, since verity is its object, is the absence of 
apprehension of the veritable. For, though the having 
verity for its object cannot be characteristic of absence 
of apprehension — just as it cannot characterize mis- 
take — absence or negation not being an object-having 
thing ; it is characteristic of apprehension. Hence, 
though it cannot be said, that the having verity for 
its object is characteristic of absence of apprehension, 
still, when the Vedantins assert, that ignorance has 
verity for its object, what there is of truth in their 
assertion —their confusion of ideas being rejected — 
may be expressed by saying, that ignorance is the 
absence of apprehension whose object is verity, that is, 
pure Brahma. And this absence of apprehension is, 
in my opinion, the power of concealment which they 
ascribe to ignorance ; that is to say, its faculty of 
hiding verity.^ For what can concealment of verity 



® See the extract from the Vedmta-parMdsMj p. 10, cited 
at p. 232. 
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be but absence of the apprehension of it? But the 
Vedantins, instead of acknowledging this power of 
concealment to be one with ignorance, regard ignorance 
as an entity, of which concealment is a power. 

If they said' no more than this about ignorance, we 
might conclude it to mean simply absence ot appre- 
hension. They consider it, however, to be the imaginer 
of the false world; and to be such an imaginer is the 
work of mistake, not of absence of apprehension. 
Ignorance, then, since they make it to be the imaginer 
of the false world, must be misapprehension, or 
mistake. This mistake is, in my opinion, the Vedantins^ 
second power of ignorance, its deluding power. ^ * Delu- 
sion * is when the false appears in place of the 
veritable; and this is mistake. But the Vedantins, 

Css 

! 7edmta-sS,ra, pp. 6~7. ‘Of this ignorance there are 

two faculties, known as concealment and delusion. The 
faculty of concealment * * * is a power such that, ly 
ignorance, though limited, by veiling the mind of the beholder, 
as it were covers Spirit, unlimited and irrelate to the world,’ 

l VedSntarma, p. 7. <The 

faculty of delusion is a power thus lUmtraied, As ignorance 
about a rope produces, by its own force, a false snake, or the 
like, in the rope which it conceals; so radical ignorance, viz., 
that concerning $uu Brahma, brings forth, by its own orce, 
in the Spirit which itself conceals, the universe, made up of 
ether and the rest.* 
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instead of owning this power of delusion to be one 
with ignorance, hold it to be a power of ignorance. 

I will show how the Vedantins here fall into error. 
Our cognition of the external world, that is, perception, 
inference, etc., is, to their thinking, misapprehension ; i 
and, in order to keep Brahma pure from it, they 
appropriate it to the internal organ. But this wrong 
cognition they cannot identify with ignorance; since 
they are bent on making ignorance to be the cause of 
the whole world, so that it may be established as false. 
If they had said, that ignorance is mistake, an affection 
of the internal organ, then it might be, for them, the 
imaginer of the external world. But how could it 
imagine the internal organ ^ And, if it does not, the 
internal organ cannot be proved, as they would prove 
it, to be false. Therefore, with intent to make igno- 
rance the imaginer of the internal organ also,® they 
insist, that it is something different from mistake.^ 
And here they are forced into fresh and greater 
absurdities. 

1 See the couplet cited in the Vedmta-panbdslid^ given at 
p. 239. 

^ cTf srfJTc! 

* Thy mind, generated by thy ignorance, imagines the entire 
universe.’ 

This half-couplet is from the Sanhshepa-idnraka. 

3 It is remarkable, that Sankara Acharya himself was un- 
guarded in the language he employed regarding this doctrine. 
In the passage quoted below, he makes ignorance to be one 

with mistake . qf&¥fIT 1 
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When the Vedantins contend, that» ignorance is 
something different from mistake, though they call 

‘Misapprehension of this description, just before laid doion 
the learned hold to be nescience.’ But Ramananda, his com*- 

mentator, redresses his laxity : 

I ‘ The import is, that they consider misapp'ehensmi^ 

as being the product of nescience, to be itself nescience,’ See 
the Bibliotheca Indica, No. 64, p. 16. 

Here it may be observed, once for all, that, alike as to the 
Vedanta, and as to the other systems of Hindu philosophy, 
the higher we ascend the stream of time, the more -♦■frequent 
do we find unphilosophical inexactness of phraseology. This 
inexactness is, of course, most frequent of all in the works of 
the inventors of those systems. Their care, it should seem, was 
well-nigh exclusively bestowed upon broad principles; and the 
result was somewhat of vagueness, at least, in their modes of 
expression. Subsequent writers, as commentators and others 
have, to be sure, amended the phraseology of their predecessors, 
But it has been with a view to remove the appearance of 
inconsistency in them • it has not at all been with any intention 
of introducing new doctrines. These they have not introduced. 

Of this assertion a justification is ofiered m the extract, and 
the annotation thereon, just adduced. With Sankara, following 
the TJpanishads, apprehension— whether correct or erroneous- 
will, activity, etc,, are properties of the eternal organ ; and, 
further, the whole universe, including the internal organ, is 
false, and imagined by ignorance, or nescience. How, then, in 
accordance with his views could misapprehension and nescience 
be identical? 

It is desirable to keep e\ er before the mind the fact, that an 
uninitiated reader will come upon hundreds of terms and state- 
ments, in the expositions of Sankara and other early Vedantins, 
which, though seeming, at first sight, contradictory of many 
things asserted in this volume, are, in fact, not so , a right 
understanding of them requiring that they should be understood 
with certain qualifications. In order to, a full acquaintance 
with these qualifications, a thorough-going study of the whoje 
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the imagiiier of this false world, how can they 
say, that its imagining is like that of mistake? Eor 
mistake imagines by imputing existence to the non- 
existent; and hence its object is called false. The 
Vedantins, in calling the ’world imagined of ignorance, 
with a view to establish its falsity, ought to have 
talien the imagining of ignorance to be like that of 
mistake; but this was difficult for them to admit, 
since they had already erred in viewing ignorance as 
a thing different* from mistake. And see the difficulty 
consequent to them.. Their ‘ignorance,’ or illusion, 
like the ‘nature’ of the Sankhyas, now 'begins to 
appear to them an incognitive substance ; and, as 
such, what sort of imagining can it possess? Like 
that of the ‘ nature ’ of the Sankhyas, and that of the 
atoms of the Naiyayikas, it is no longer imagining, 
but positively the material cause of the whole world. 
And what now? Does the world turn out to be true, 
and does non-duality disappear, and duality supersede 
it? To this one would be brought, reasoning from 
their account of ignorance. Yet these results they 
utterly repudiate. The verity of the world they will 
never grant. If they did, all their toil would be to 
no purpose. Neither could the soul be Brahma, nor 
could emancipation come from right apprehension; as' 
.will be made clear in the ninth chapter. The belief, 
that the internal organ, etc., the whole world, are 
false, is the very life of the monistic doctrine. How- 
ever, as has been shown, such is the waywardness 

scheme of the Vedanta is indispensable No criticism, that 
d,oes not rest on a wide basis of Vedanta research, can be held 
satisfactory. 
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Nowliere, of a truth, but in the reveries of the 

VeSantins.* 

Waiving, however, all this, and taking the words 
of Yedantins as they deliver them, I urge, that, if 

the soul be ignorant, it cannot be identical with 

Brahma; for he, in their belief, is ever pure, intelli- 
gent, and free.'^ 

1 wrf^cifR W wri%fR- 

S3 

ciw I ^ fcifJwqrsEr^: 

^ accFT^R ^^sT'cRT'iRqq^H^r i 

S3 

»5rrf^afiJT crfrot srrs^irqwamlrif rffr: i ai 
I ff ff i % 

fer?if^wr^ggri@r^im { Sdstra-dipiMt MS fol, 

58, recto. ‘ But what is this nescience ? Is it misapprehension ? 
Or something else, a cause of misapprehension ? If misapprehen- 
sion, whose ? Not Brahma’s ; for he, as you Veddnhns hold, 
is constitutively pure science. In the sun there can be no 
place for darkness. Nor can %t he souls’ ; for these, as you 
hold, are not distinct from Brahma. And, since, from your 
premises, misapprehension cannot exist, no more can a second 
thing, a cause thereof. Besides^ for such as subscribe to mis- 
apprehension, or a cause of it, as an entity additional to Brahma, 
monism evaporates. To continue, whence sprang Brahma’s 
misapprehension ? For there is no other cause with you, Brahma 
being the sole entity. If it be said, that it is natural to him, 
how, pray, can he whose nature is science be he whose nature 
is nescience ? ’ 
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• Btit the Vedantins, though they are forced to locate 
ignorance in Brahma, still, in order to maKe him out 
to be essentially ever pure, intelligent, and free„naaiti- 
tain that ignorance itself is false. Most wonderful 
is this of all their wonders. And how is ignorance 
considered, by them, to be false? I must now address 
myself to answer this question. 

On hearing, that the Yedantins regard ignorance 
as the cause of the world’s appearing to be true, one 
would, of course, suppose, that this ignorance was 
understood, by them, to be itself true. Eor if igno- 
rance did not actually exist, bow could the world, 
which they hold to be a nonentity, have appearance? 
When a man mistakingly sees a snake in a rope, the 
snake is called false. At the same time, that man’s 
misapprehension is not said to be false, but true. 
The Yedantins, however, maintain that ignorance is 
false. We ought, therefore, to inquire, how it is 
reckoned false, and what is gained to the Yedanta 
system by so reckoning it. 

To the first inquiry we get two answers from the 
Yedantins. One is given by those whose mastery of 
their doctrine is not perfect; while the other is re- 
turned by such as have penetrated their system to 
its innermost arcana. The latter answer I shall speak 
of in the next chapter. The former, that which one 
hears from the bulk of Hindus nowadays, I shall 
examine briefly at once. 

This answer is, that ignorance is called false, inas- 
much as it is eliminated by the supervening of right 
apprehension. But this is highly absurd. That is 
false which does not exist at ail: but that which 
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exists, and is destroyed at a given time, is not falser, 
but uneternal and perishable.^ If a Vedantin replies, 
that, in his technical language, false means uneternal, 
I have to say, that the fault of ignorance in the 
ignorant Brahma cannot be got rid of by thus de- 
nominating his ignorance; nor can you thus prove 
him to be essentially pure, intelligent, and free. The 
goodness or badness of a thing depends upon its 
nature, not upon the epithets applied to it. Suppose, 
that some one held in general esteem goes mad; 
whereat his friends are in great grief. A man comes 
and assures them, that he is not mad; his madness 
is false. And he adds, that, according to his own 
way of speaking, he only is really mad, who has 
been so from birth. The person miscalled mad was 
quite in his right mind for the first five and twenty 
years of his life ; and, therefore, his madness is false. 
Would this speech be of any consolation to the friends 
of the respected maniac ? Without doubt, the Supreme 
Spirit is essentially ever pure, intelligent, and free — 
in the right sense of these terms; and He is so 
indefeasibly. Any so-called sacred book that asserts 
the contrary confutes, by its blasphemy, its preten- 
sions to divine origin; and there can be no more 
certain mark of a false religion than such an assertion. 
In maintaining, .that Brahma, as they describe him, 

1 Just as Parfchasarathi says, in arguing against tlie Ve- 
dantins, with reference to the universe. His words are 

! smra-dipika, MS fol. 

68, recto. ‘ From being originated and destroyed, it is simply 
proved to be non-eternal, 9 wt false,* 
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is the Supreme Spirit, and in attributing to that Spirit 
unworthy and debasing attributes, the Yedantins, 
though unconsciously, do Him the foulest dishonour. 

Ordinary Yedantins, whom one meets, those wha 
know their doctrine but superficially, though they 
speak as I have stated, about the falsity of ignorance, 
entertain, in their minds, a different view. They do 
not merely believe, as they say they do, that ignorance 
is perishable, and therefore false , for Brahma, they 
cannot but feel, would not thus be freed from all defect. 
They indeed believe, like their better-informed co- 
religionists, that ignorance is absolutely nothing what- 
soever ; only they are at a loss to explain themselves. 



CHAPTER VIII 


Oritioim of the Vedmta Tenet of the B'almess of 
Ignorance, as set forth in Standard Treatises, and 
as held by Well-read Advocates of the Theory, 

VbdIntins, who have attained to a thorough oompre- 
hension of their eyetem, maintain, that ignorance is 
imagined by ignorance, and therefore is false. You 
will ask, imagined by what ignorance? The answer 
is, by itself. To this purpose the SanJcshepa-sttriraha 
says : ‘ In the case of the ignorant one, ignorance is 
not of its essence ; since, for ignorance to be essential 
to it would belie its nature-intelligence, unchange- 
able, and without a second. Assuredly, ignorance is 
caused by ignorance exclusively. Nor may self-sup- 
portedness here be charged: for, as spirit proves the 
existence of everything knowable, and of itself also, 
from possessing the power of cognition; similarly, 
self-ignorance may imagine itself and other things. 
Thus there is no difficulty.’^ If, endeavouring to 

va 
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establish such an impossibility as is here propounded, 
the Yedantins get confused, and plunge deeper than 


®!TWr wwfe 

c 

?lTlf ^ fER^ri 11 

Sarvajnatman denies, as we liave seen, that his position 
involves self-supportedness ; hut the author of the Sankhya 
Aphorisms, and Vijnana Bhikshu, are of opinion, that the 

accusation is fairly brought home to the Vedantins. 

fq?Iiq5ir?qrsfq?ITqtJtr qtRsq.* m ‘qTSqRiITf«T5Fi«qi^ rl 
ciEir ef' 1 asrrssi i 
c#Ti i 

3TfeiT^r?fq?r[ft^ “qrs^^qmcq^Tcfirsfq^i^ i 

\ SdnUJiya-pravacham-hhasTiySf pp. 173-4. 

‘But, let the connexion of nescience with spirit be alleged to 
have place because of nescience itself. Then, since it, msciencet 
will be untrue, no contact thereof, operattm of change^ will bQ 
wrought in spirit. With reference to this, it is declared, “ If it, 
msdenee, by supposition has place from the connexion of itself, 
there befalls mutual dependence.** “Mutual dependence,” i.e. 
self-supportedness: or else, an infinite regress— -a supplemen- 
tation here demanded. 
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ever into error, small is the wonder. To illustrate 
the notion, that ignorance imagines itself, the author 
just cited instances the soul, which, through cognition, 
proves the existence of itself, no less than that of 
things external. But where is the parallelism ? The 
illustration adduced is of no pertinence, except to 
decoy a man into a maze of words, and then to beguile 
him by a semblance of reasonableness. The author 
says, that the soul, by its cognition, proves, that 
external objects exist, and itself also. But, in proving 
their existence, does it imagine them ? Not at all. 
They were already actually in being ; and the soul 
does not invent them, either in imagination, or verit- 
ably. Hence, ‘ to prove the existence of,’ as we find 
the phrase used above, means only < to apprehend 
that is, ‘ to certify as existent A person resolved *on 
finding the Vedanta rational, may here insist,* that the 
author intends to show nothing more than what he 
said in the case of the soul, to wit, that ignorance 
proves its own existence; in other words, that it, 
already existing, ascertains that it is so. If so, I reply, 
ignorance is made out to be a verity. As our rational- 
izer would interpret it, the extract is quite out of 
place. Eurther, on his showing, the contradiction 
which the author deprecates remains intact. Any 
one who is thoroughly conversant with the Vedanta 
will acknowledge, that, when its teachers discourse of 
ignorance after the manner of the verses I have cited, 
their purpose is, to prove, that ignorance is false— 

It as because the case in question is one of ‘ self-supported- 
ness,’ that Vi]nana thus explains ‘mutual dependence’. 

Aphorism 14 of Book Y is included in the above, 
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pst as nacrine silver is — and, therefore, that the 
soul is essentially ever pure, intelligent, and free. 

The Sankslie^pa^sS^riraJca is an authority of the first 
rank, and it may be thought incredible, that it can 
be so weak as I have represented it to be. In an- 
ticipation of misgiving, I add, from the commentary 
ol Purushottama Misra, the Suhodhmt, his exposition 
of the verses in question. — 

‘ But, one may ob 3 ect, since ignorance, an eternal 
entity, is, like Brahma, impossible of elimination, how 
is emancipation, which consists in the elimination 
thereof, to be effected? Its being elimmable by right 
apprehension, on the ground of its falseness, is thus 
established: “In the case of the ignorant one,” etc. 
“To explain.” Is the relation of ignorance to the 
ignoranjj one essential ? Or is it imagined ? It is not 
the former: “not of its essence”. Why? “Since, for 
ignorance to he essential'', etc. If ignorance were in 
spirit essentially, it would be a true entity: but it 
cannot abide as true in a thing which is self-luminous 
intelligence, as spirit is ; since light is repugnant to 
darkness. Again, if ignorance were a property of 
spirit, its being destroyed would alter the spirit, 
according to the maxim, “ A property, acceding, or 
seceding, changes its subject.” Moreover, if ignorance 
were a true entity, the result would be duality. Hence, 
it is meant, there would be contradiction to the 
scripture which declares, that spirit is intelligence, 
jinchangeable, and without a second. The latter is 
admitted: “Assuredly, ignorance”, etc. The facts 
standing thus, there is no antagonism, even as there 
23 
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is none between the midday glare and the gloom for 
which the owl mistakes it. Such is the import.*^ 

As appears clearly from the words of the com- 
mentator himself, the author intends to establish, that 
ignorance is altogether false. That the commentator 
thus understands his intent is purged of all doubt 
by the illustration of the owl. The darkness whieh 
the bird is supposed to recognize, is purely fictitious. 
In like manner, ignorance, it is maintained, is nothing 
whatever, and yet imagines itself to exist. 

3t|[ rfiqqtfci 1 cisrif? srf^q 
fifipqq: f^‘ qifrqat qr ‘ 

1 fa prssf i 

^ q^cri?r 

V 'O Cs ^ NO so 

SIR i asTiSfiqqTfrrq^- 

^ cTff iqqi?q3[fffirq fqfq^q 1 

OTq5iqqq; Hjjff fq^cl % I 

1 qqrsKrqR tarq^ftfa 

1 sTfraai- 

sqrfa 1 srfcR^ST; 1 
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" I would ask, then, what resemblance there is between 
ignorance’s imagining itself, and the soul’s proving 
the existence of itself and of other objects? But 
observe, that the author’s word fras^dhayaU, 'proves 
as existent is somewhat liable to mislead. In its 
connexion, it can signify, only ‘certifies as existent’. 
It’ looks, however, as if it had the sense of ‘makes’, 
or ‘ contrives ’ ; and the transition from this to 
‘ invents ’, or ‘ imagines ’, is not very violent. We now 
see how the author, beguiled by words, came to the 
conclusion, that the illustration produced by him was 
a valid proof that ignorance may imagine itself to 
exist. Deluded himself, he deludes others. 

Thus, in one respect, that illustration is inapposite. 
Still more so is it in another respect. As regards 
the soul, it exists, and therefore certifies as existent 
itself and other objects. On the other hand, how 
can ignorance, if it be nothing, imagine itself, or 
anything else^ This is a sample of the gross absur- 
dities which the Vedantins acquiesce in ; and not only 
are they not abashed by them, but they are perfectly 
satisfi.ed with them. For instance, Purushottama 
Misra, near the words I have taken from him, says, 
‘In this system, which maintains that every tMng tran- 
scends explanation, unreasonableness is no objection,’ ^ 
To accept such views as I have been treating of, 
supposes abolition of all right judgement. As I ob- 
served once before, there are many things pertaining 
to God, and to other spiritual matters, which our 
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minds arc incompetent to lay hold of, and which only 
bewilder us, the more we reflect on them. Still, if 
constraining evidence presents itself for believing those 
things, we are bound to believe them. But, if we 
receive as true, things which we cannot help per- 
ceiving to be false, what are we not to receive Why 
are we not to hold, that Brahma is nothing, and that 
the soul is nothing ? It is for the reason to decide 
these points ; and we are not to imitate the Vedantins 
in abnegating reason, as they do, when it suits their 
purpose. 

Utterances similar to that which I have extracted 
from the Sanh'hefa-Banra'ka, will be found in the 
SMUmta-leia, among other books. Ail those works 
lay it down, that, as the world is false, is imagined 
by ignorance, and appears only by reason of ignorance, 
so — the very pivot of the Vedanta system — ignorance 
is imagined by ignorance, in other words, is nothing, 
and, from ignorance alone, seems to be something.^ 

1 This doctrine we may find in the 7eddnta-sara even, 
though not enunciated very conspicuously. At p, 4 of that 

work we read: 

<9s \ S3 

vO 

1 ‘Palse imputation is the imagining a false 

CV S3 

thing in a veritable thing , as a sn^ake in a rope, wli%cli, %n 
fact IS not a snake. In what is now to he treated of, the 
veritable thing is Brahma~the existent, intelligence, and joy — 
without a second, the false thing is the sum total of the in- 
animate, viz., ignorance and so forth,’ 

That whereby false things are here imagined in the veritable 
thing, Brahma, is ignorance. And ignorance itself is reckoned 
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Let as dwell upon this extraordinary and extrava- 
gant doctrine a little longer. I say to the Vedantins : 
If, in order to make out ignorance to be false, you 
assert, that it is imagined by ignorance, how does it 
nob occur to you, that, on the supposition of its being 
nothing, it is impossible for it to imagine anything, 
either itself, or the worlds And whence, if it be 
nothing, is the appearance, of the false world? Your 
ready answer is, that you do not pronounce ignorance 
to be altogether nothing. I ask, what sort of thing 
is it, then ^ You reply, that it is an imagination of 
ignorance. To this I rejoin, that an imagination of 
ignorance is nothing: and, if it be considered to be 
something, your labour is all fruitless , since, in that 
case, the soul forfeits its character of being essentially 
ever pure, intelligent, and free. To this you say, that 
ignorance is not nothing , that its being self -imagined 
proves it to be unreal only from the standing point 
of true existence, and that it is not shown to be 
quite unreal. Ignorance is imagined by ignorancoi 
and hence is called apparent ; ^ and what is so is not 
entirely nothing, bub possesses apparent existence* 

among those false things which are thus imagined. Clearly, 
therefore, ignorance is held to be self -imagined. 

This IS plainly the ^-lew touching ignorance taken hy the 
author of the Sankhya Aphorism, and hy Yijn§na BMkshn, 
his expositor. See the note at p. 354. 

1 The author would here repeat, that he has not come across 
any passage in which ignorance is said to be apparent, and 
not practical. His authority, thoTigh good of its kind, is only 
oral. It is shown, however, at p. 355, that it matters nothing, 
in effect, in the Vedanta system, whether ignorance be of the 
one sort or of the other. 
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Por existence is of three kinds. That which h 
nothing whatsoever is known as non-existent ; as the 
son of a barren woman, for example : ^ and ignorance, 
only if it were allowed to have true existence, would 
prove fatal to the character of spirit as being, by 
nature, ever pure, intelligent, and free. 

But see to what the Vedantins thus come. On tlae 
one hand, they take ignorance to be nothing at all; 
—for, otherwise, Brahma could not be essentially 
ever pure, intelligent, and free — and, to prove this 
very point, they assert, that ignorance is self -imagined. 
On the other hand, by giving to that ignorance the 
epithet of apparent, they at once begin to see a little 
existence in it — ^just enough to avail for its self- 
imagination. They come to such a pass, that the 
term real, since they take it to signify both false and 
real, is useless towards distinguishing the one from 
the other. We ask them, whether, in their appre- 
hension, that which they declare to be apparent really 
exists ; for, if it does not, it can do nothing. Yes, it 
really exists, they tell us, but as apparent. What 
can be done for such reasoners ? What words can we 
employ to convey our meaning to them, and to dis- 
cover to them what is real and what is false, in other 
words, what is and what is not? Our only course, 
it seems to me, is, to discuss with them the subject 
of their three kinds of existence, the true, the practical, 
and the apparent, and to point out to them the error 
of those distinctions. 


1 See the second note on p, 227, 



CHAPTER IX 


Examination of the Tenet of the Vedantins, that there 
are Three Kinds: of Existence, Ignorance cannot 
be False , and, therefore, the Ignorant Soul cannot 
he one with the Supreme Sptnt, 

Before I criticize the doctrine of three kinds of 
existenCkG, I would bespeak from the Vedantin the 
strictest attention. Without it, he will never be able 
to get at the truth. Let him lay aside his usual habits 
of thought for a short hour; and, while listening to 
what I have to offer, let him take account of his 
present consciousness. 

When you, Vedantin, are assured, with respect to 
a given thing, that it indeed is, you have a conviction, 
that its existence is real And did you ever feel, that 
the real existence of one thing, recognized by you as 
existing, was different from the real existence of any 
other thing so recognized? Do not all things which 
you perceive to exist at all, approve themselves to 
exist in one and the same manner? Again, when a 
thing appears to you to be non-existent, does it not 
appear to you to be simply and altogether so, and 
nothing more or less? It results, that whatever is is, 
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and that whatever is not is altogether not — ^with no 
room for a third condition. How, then, can yon prove 
various sorts of existence? 

But here the Vedantin’s philosophical prejudice gets 
the better of him; and he declares, that he has a 
consciousness of sundry sorts of existence: for he 
says, that, when he mistakes a rope for a snake, he 
becomes conscious of apparent existence;^ it apper- 
taining to such a snake. When, however, you commit 
such a mistake, does the existence of the snake seem 
to you different from that of a jar, or the like? Does 
not the existence seem to be, in both instances, equally 
real? Undoubtedly, it does. How, then, is it made 
out, that, in mistaking a rope for a snake, you become 
conscious of a second kind of existence ? You will 
reply, that, by reason of mistake, you look upon the 
snake’s existence to be like that of a jar, or similar 
thing; but that they who know, that the object before 
you is a rope, call the snake, seen by you, apparent: 
and, on that account, to their apprehension, your con- 
sciousness concerns an apparent existence. Let them 
apprehend as they may, what do you apprehend? 
You are then conscious of the one sort of existence 
that you are habitually conscious of. As for the im- 
pression of the lookers-on, do they see any description 
of snake? Not at all. They are perfectly satisfied, 
that no snake is there. So, neither has a man 
labouring under mistake, nor one that does not so 
labour, any consciousness of apparent existence; nor 
can either of them prove such a thing to be. You 


1 See pp 232, etc. 
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will reply, that you are constrained to call such a 
thing apparent, ‘for, otherwise, how shall we name 
a thing that is not, and yet appears; as a snake 
surmised in a rope^' But how idle to trouble your- 
self about naming that which never had any being 1 
That which is not, but only seems, through error, 
to be, is altogether non-existent, and why should you 
name it? 

But the Vedantins say, that, when one mistakes 
a rope for a snake, the mistake is one of perception. 
Perception, however, cannot take place without the 
connexion of an object and an organ of sense. Hence, 
if, in the case instanced, you did not grant, that there 
was some sort of snake, there would be nothing for 
the eye to have connexion with, and there would be 
no mistake of perception.^ My reply is, that the mis- 
take in question is not perceptional, but inferential. 
Our senses can take cognizance of the qualities of 
things, as their colour, taste, length, etc , etc., but of 
nothing beyond these. When, therefore, a man mis- 
takes a rope for a snake, he merely cognizes, with 
his eye, something long; and there is no mistake in 
this. And then be infers, that the something long is 
a snake. But the fact of being a snake is not in- 
variably concomitant ^ with length ; for many things 
besides snakes are long. Hence, since the reason — 
the length — is fallacious, the inference — that a snake 
is present — is erroneous. The mistake of supposing 
a snake to be seen being, accordingly, not a mistake 

1 See the passages from the Vedanta-^ebnhhas'h&i pp. 10 and 
13, quoted at pp. 232 and 233. 

® This phraseology is th<at of the Nyaya. 
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of perception, it is not necessary to hold that a snake 
is produced. 

You, Yedantms, give to objects of mistake the de- 
signation of apparent. But mistake is where there is 
no object, and yet the notion of it. Consider, now, 
what are the requisites that make mistake to be mis- 
take? In the hist place, there is no object, in mis- 
take an object is wanting. The notion of it is all 
that remains; and beyond this there is nothing. 
Whence, then, do you get an apparent object? Is it 
brought forth by a mere notion? Know, for a cer- 
tainty, that, when a man mistakes a rope for a snake, 
there are only two things. One is the rope; and the 
other is, the man’s mistake in surmising it to be a 
snake. There is nothing else; and there never was; 
and there never will be. 

Hearing this, the Vedantin asks, in great astonish- 
ment, whether apparent things are altogether non- 
existent. He wishes to know, what difference there 
is left between such objects and the son of a barren 
woman.^ Why do you think, I ask, that there is 
any? 2 But there is, he insists, an immense difference; 
for that apparent things are, once in a while, sur- 
mised by people, whereas no one ever surmises the 
son of a barren woman. My reply is, that the differ- 
ence is merely one of surmise, not of object. The 
son of a barren woman is not surmised, for the obvious 
reason that, whoever knows what is meant when 
a barren woman is spoken of, is aware that she is 

1 See the first note in p. 227. 

2 See near the end of the passage from Parthasarathi Misra, 
at the foot of pp. 228-30 
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*a woman wifchout a son. What wonder, if no one 
surmises such a son * And so, can one who knows 
a given thing to be a rope ever mistake it for a snake‘s 
He alone who does not know it to be a rope, so 
mistakes. Similarly, one who does not know what is 
intended by a barren woman, may take her to be 
a mother. How you encumber a simple matter with 
difficulties ! 

Let it be, the Vedantin here concedes, that a rope 
mistaken for a snake, and nacre mistaken for silver, 
and like things, have been shown to be quite unreal. 
But he will still maintain, that the things of the 
world cannot be so. For, he will say, we have dealings 
with them ; and for this reason— though, like apparent 
things, they are imagined by ignorance and our learned 
men believe them to be apparent — for the readier 
apprehension of the uninformed, they are called practi- 
cal. If they were altogether unreal, how could we 
deal with them ? In reply, I ask, whether the dealing 
is real, or unreal ? The Yedantin answers, that it is 
practically real, and yet not indeed real. And does 
he not call it ignorance-imagined? He does, he says. 
And what does he mean by that term, which he applies 
to practical dealing and to things practical? Does he 
mean appearing, by reason of ignorance to exist ? Or, 
derived from a substance termed ignorance, after the 
manner of a germ from a seed To this interrogatory 
he may return one or other of the following answers 
If he speaks from the promptings of common sense, 
he may say, that ‘ ignorance-imagined ’ means ‘ appear- 
ing, by reason of ignorance, to have existence On the 
other hand, should he be thoroughly ensnared by the 
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phraseology of the Vedanta, he will probably say, that* 
it signifies ‘ derived from ignorance or illusion — an 
unintelligent substance, and the material cause of 
the world, like the ‘ nature ’ of the Sankhya scheme. 
If such, I say to him, be the case, the existence of 
ignorance and of ignorance-imagined things does not 
differ from that of Brahma. And why, then, do you 
not call practical dealing and things practical indeed 
real^ If you reply, that things sprung from illusion 
are denominated, in your peculiar language, practical 
only, and that the distinction of true is restricted to 
Brahma, I have to say, that, by these terms, you 
discriminate by class, not by existence ; and thus 
your divisions of existence fall to the ground. In 
like manner the Naiyayikas style some things limited 
in dimension, and others, unlimited ; and, again, some, 
terrene, and others, igneous, etc.: and is difference as 
to existence thereby implied respecting them ? And do 
you mark any difference as to existence, by calling, 
technically, and so only, one object true, and another, 
practical ? Both are alike real. And, since both are 
real what becomes of the dogma of monism, or non- 
duality ? Gan monism be established by simply show- 
ing, that two things are different in kind*? If so, 
the Naiyayikas, no loss than you, are monists ; for 
they hold, that Isvara differs, in very many respects, 
from everything else. 

Further, if ignorance does not mean mistake, how 
is this world got rid of by knowledge ^ For nothing 
except what is mistaken is falsified thereby. But, if 
the world be made out of ignorance, as a jar is made 
out of clay, knowledge can never do away with the 
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world. When I find out, that what I mistook for a 
snake is a rope, the supposed snake is dispelled ; but 
what knowledge is such that it can do away with a 
jar which stands before me? Take a club and break 
it, and it is destroyed, to be sure. Knowledge, how- 
ever, cannot destroy it. And, as the world is not 
falsifiable by knowledge, so your material cause of 
the world, illusion, if it be not one with mistake, is 
not to be got rid of by knowledge ; and then the 
soul’s connexion with the world, and remaining m 
bondage, are real , and, therefore, the soul cannot 
be Brahma The sense of the term ignorance being 
paltered with, everything, with you, is inverted. The 
authors of your system must, by ‘ignorance’, originally 
Jjiave intended ‘ mistake when they spoke of the 
world , as being ignorance-imagined , and by this 
epithet they meant to mark things as seeming, by 
reason of mistake, to have existence. Subsequently, 
entrapped by sophistry, they began to take a different 
view of those expressions. Had they not understood 
them in the way I have shown, the falseness of the 
world, and monism, and the removableness of ignorance 
by knowledge, etc., would never have been suggested 
to them. By this time, indeed, it will be conceded, 
that the phrase ‘ ignorance-imagined ’ can endure no 
sense but that which I attach to it. Accordingly, 
since it means ‘appearing, because of ignorance, to 

1 Such being the only natuial and intelligible conception of, 
ajndna, ‘ignorance’, regarded a& the imagmer of false objects. 
Sankara Aohar\a, not entirely disengaged from this conception, 
could, as we have seen, speak of ‘ ignorance ’ as one with 
‘mistake’, though m the teeth of his own doctrine. 
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exist’, liow can a thing so called exist‘d That which* 
is not, but appears to be, can be said to seem, from 
ignorance, to exist. As for what is, and appears to 
be, it does not seem, from ignorance, but from knowl- 
edge, to have existence. How can a thing of the 
former description have existence ? Does ignorance 
bring it forth, as a snake produces eggs ? As, in 
discussing the subject of the apparent, I remarked, 
so now I repeat, that, when one says a thing is not, 
but IS cognized, one denies its existence and alarms 
only the cognition of it , beyond which there is nothing. 
How, then, can your practical be established? And, 
as you call practical things ignorance-imagined, so 
you call practical dealing likewise; whence it follows, 
that the latter also is unreal. Then, in order tp 
account for such practical dealing — unreal, and seeming, 
because of ignorance, to exist — what necessity is there 
for supposing any kind of real existence in that with 
which it is concerned ? If a man has dreamed, that 
he mounted a horse, is there any need of his attri- 
buting any kind of existence to such horse ? In short, 
to be consistent, you ought to regard the things of 
the world as altogether non-existent, just like naerine 
silver and the son of a barren woman. 

According to your notions, the difference between 
your three species of objects turns on cognition. 
There is invariable cognition, occasional cognition, 
and the absence of cognition. Such are the charac- 
teristics of those three species. To the first belong the 
things of this world ; to the second, naerine silver and 
the like; and, to ihe third, the son of a barren 
woman. But do not suppose, that these objects there- 
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fore differ among themselves. It is true, that, even 
to objects purely imaginary we are obliged to give 
names, and, if the cognition of one such object differs 
from the cognition of another, it is permissible, on 
account of that difference to attach different names to 
those objects. Hence, if yon only denominated one 
ciass of nonentities practical, and another class, ap- 
parent, I should not blame you What I find fault with 
you for is this, that the terms practical and apparent 
suggest to you two separate kinds of real existence. 

Now I wish to explain the nature of existence 
briefly, and to point out how you err concerning it. 
Consider, that, when you affirm, as regards what you 
call a true, a practical, or an apparent, object, that it 
is ; in so affirming, you acknowledge, that its existence 
is* in all three cases, of the same description. What, 
then, becomes of their difference as to existence, 
»which you affirm ? If you say to yourself, that those 
objects themselves are of different sorts, namely, true, 
practical, and apparent, and that, therefore, they differ 
with respect to existence, I assure you, that this is a 
mistake. Let it be granted, that they are different, of 
different species: this fact does not concern their 
existing, any more than does the fact, that the 
Naiyayikas divide certain things into limited and un- 
limited, establish, that those things have various sorts 
of existence. If the difference you contend for were 
a reality, it would be based on mental premises. 
Thus, when we say, that salt water is different from 
sweet, we can both conceive the ground of the 
difference, and we can express it in words. But, when 
you say, concerning objects of three kinds, true, etc,, 
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that they are, do you picture to yourself any foundar 
tion for their existing diversely? Do not say, that 
there are some objects which really differ, but yet the 
grounds of their differing are not to be known ; and 
that, in like manner, the ground of the difference 
between the existences belonging to true and other 
things is so subtile as to be impossible of discovery. 
It is only those things that you are not fully acquainted 
with, of which you can allege, that you are un- 
acquainted with the ground of their differing. Of 
whatever things you are certain, whether from per- 
ception, from inference, or otherwise, that it is, you 
know the existence of that thing already. It may be, 
that you are ignorant of its nature , still you are not 
ignorant of its existence. However you came by your 
information, as soon as you know, that a thing Is, 
you are fully aware of its existence. Similarly, if you 
are sure, that what you style true things, and practi- 
cal, and apparent, are, you are fully informed of their 
existence; and, if they are discrepant as to existence, 
you must know how they differ. If you do not know 
how they differ, but if it is clear, from your applying 
*is' to each of them, that they all appear to exist in 
one and the same way, what reason have you for 
speaking of three species of existence? 

If you have understood me hitherto, listen a little 
further. You said, that you believe in different 
existences of true, practical, and apparent objects, 
because those objects themselves differ mutually ; 
and you remember my reply, based on a concession^ 


1 See pp, 363-4. 
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But now I protest against your classification of objects, 
heretofore granted for argument's sake. Unlike the 
Naiyayika division of things into limited and unlimited, 
it is grounded simply on your supposed difference in 
the nature of the existence of the aforesaid objects; 
and it falls to the ground with the fall of that 
difference. 

I have now to say, that, even though you proved 
the world to be imagined by ignorance, and false, 
still you should not call that ignorance false. When, 
to make out ignorance to be false, you style it 
ignorance-imagined, does it not occur to you, that, if 
it were false, that is to say, no entity, it could not 
exercise imagination? In evasion of this question, 
you lay down, that ignorance, though ignorance- 
imagined j and, therefore, not real from the standing 
point of true existence, is not altogether nothing; it 
being apparent. What can be replied to such an 
absurdity^ Whatever is ignorance-imagined, and, by 
consequence, not indeed real, is a sheer nonentity, 
and can imagine nothing. 

Sometimes, the Vedantins declare, even things that 
owe their origin entirely to mistake, and are false, are 
able to produce effects For instance, what is seen 
in dreams foreshows, it is said, good and evil.^ Here, 
too, in my opinion, the Vedantins, from want of right 

er i 

•O VO 

* Nevertheless, ye dwellers in Elysium, a thing seen in a dream 
certainly becomes, indicative, that something real, belonging 
to the waking state, will be accomplished.’ 

24 : 
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coasideration, are wide of the truth. Things that we 
see in dreams do not foreshow, as they allege they 
do; for such things are nonentities. Dreams them- 
selves may foreshow; and these are entities. The 
object of a misconception is false; but the conception 
itself is true. When a man mistakes a rope for a 
snake, and is put in bodily fear, we are not to under- 
stand, as the Vedantins do,^ that the snake — for that 
is nothing — but that the man’s misconception, which 
is entitative, is the cause of his fear. 

By all these considerations it is proved, that, if, as 

This couplet is from the Brahma-gUa, a part of the Suta-’ 
sankita. No MS of it is at present accessible to the writer. 

crqJiqfrsqqfa i 

♦The preceptor alone, albeit imaginary, because all-sapient, 
gives instruction to the full ; as it is the snake, albeit imaginary, 
and not the befouled ether, that operates for death.’ 

The sense is this. Among things imagined, some may produce 
effects which are heyond the power of other things. Thus, a 
man may be fatally terrified by a rope mistaken for a snake; 
whereas the foul ether, an object equally chimerical, cannot 
work to the same end. Just so, an instructor, no less than all 
other men, is imaginary and false ; and yet he is able to 
instruct, which other men are not. 

In Hindu opinion, the ether is always essentially colourless 
and pure, and only from error is supposed to possess hue. 
The ignorant, it is said, think the blueness of the sky to be 
the befoulment of ether. 

The couplet cited above is from the San'ks’hep(iriS>Hraka, 
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ihe Vedantiins inaintain, the regarding the world as 
true, and the believing oneself to be a soul, are the 
result of ignorance, then that ignorance cannot be 
false, but must be true; and hence, we are indeed 
ignorant, and, consequently, we cannot be the Supreme 
Sgirit. 

And ]ust as true are our sinfulness and misery. 
For there is sin in one’s desiring or doing anything 
which one counts to be wrong : and there are many 
things which, though we so count them, we all desire 
and do ; and we are^ likewise, all conscious of misery. 
In treating of the Sankhya system, I have shown, 
that our consciousness of cognition, will, activity, 
misery, etc., cannot be an error. Since, then, our souls 
ar& sinful, and subject to misery, for this further 
reason, they cannot be the Supreme Spirit; which, as 
the Vedantins confess, is ever pure, and essentially joy. 

After adverting to a single topic more, I shall bring 
this chapter to a close. When I was discussing the 
Sankhya, I set down what would be enough to refute 
the Vedanta as well I said, that our consciousness of 
•cognition, will, etc. — however we may err as to other 
things— cannot be erroneous. Consequently, even 
were I to allow the correctness of the Vedantins’ 
allegation, that to regard the world as true is a mis- 
conception, yet so to regard it cannot be false; since 
we are conscious, that we have a cognition of the 
world’s truth: a cognition which the Vedantins call 
erroneous. I repeat, that, if such a misconception as 
that just spoken of actually infects us, we cannot be 
the Supreme Spirit. Thus, also, am I able to answer 
the Vedantins. It was necessary, however, to examine 
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and to expose, from various aspects, the argument's 
they produce to prove the falsity of ignorance; for 
therein, as I have before said, consists the whole 
strength of the Yedanta doctrine. It was of main im- 
portance, also, to refute their errors touching the sub- 
ject of existence, those errors being most prejudicial 
to them in several ways. The labour I have expended 
on this head should not, then, be viewed as uncalled 
for, 
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Exammkon of the Vedankn's Emmc%']^(it%Qn ; Proofs 
that the Vedanta does not deserve to be called 
TImskc; and a few Words on the Faculty of 
Judgement^ its Power, and its Use, 

When the notion is refuted, that the soul is identical 
with Brahma, the refutation follows, by implication, 
of the notion, that, when the soul attains to right 
apprehension, viz., the regarding itself as one with 
Brahma,, it becomes liberated from all error, and, 
being Brahma realized,^ is emancipated, For, since 
the soul is not at all Brahma, its thinking itself to 
be so IS not right apprehension, but the extreme of 
misapprehension; and, ior thus thinking, instead of 
deserving to be emancipated, it deserves severe 
punishment. 

1 This word is a makeshift; and so is ‘reflexion’, used at 
pp, 336-7, and elsewhere. It is impossible to express m rational 
language what becomes of the soul, when Vedantioally emanci- 
pated. From all eternity it has been Brahma, and therefore 
has not to become Brahma, or again, to be restored to Brahma- 
hood. Nor does it realize Brahmahood; inasmuch as, m the 
state of emancipation, it is void of all consciousness. A Yedantin 

does not hesitate to say and 

I ‘ Being already Brahma, himself, it becomes Brahma 

'O 

himself’, and ‘ Free already, it is freed.’ 
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Again, the emancipation of the Vedantins is practi- 
cally like that of the Nyaya and others among the 
Systems. In these, as I have said before, emancipation 
is, to be delivered from all pain, and to remain like a 
stone, utterly void of intelligence. And in this there 
is no experience of happiness. Precisely such is the 
condition of emancipation according to the Vedantifis, 
however it may seem, from their language, that it is 
attended by happiness ; for they describe Brahma as 
being intelligence and bliss. To be emancipated is, 
with them, realization of Brahmahood ; and from this 
it should seem, that the emancipated must be happy. 
I have shown, however, that their Brahma is only 
nominally intelligence and bliss. He is intelligence 
that cognizes nothing, and bliss without fruition^ of 
happiness. What hope is there, that the soul would 
be happy, if it came to such a state as this? 

We know, that all their doctrines concerning Brahma 
and the soul are most absurd; but, accepting them as 
set forth, we can even show, that their emancipation 
amounts to annihilation. They say, that the soul is 
false. If so, it can never actually be restored to 
Brahmahood. Eor a false thing cannot become true. 
So long as misapprehension endures, such a thing 
exists as a semblance; and, when right apprehension 
accedes, it vanishes away. To disappear into nothing- 
ness is, then, all that the hapless soul could attain to 
by acquiring right apprehension. 

Hitherto I have been taken up with the leading 
doctrines of the Yedanta ; and I have passed by nothing 
of main import. And now I venture to ask any 
thoughtful man, whether this scheme deserves to be 
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called theistic. Viewed supei^ficialiy> it bas, I allow, 
a guise of theism ; and yet, when investigated critically, 

I cannot see, that it is anything but a sort of atheism. 

The distinctive article of theism is, the belief in a 
God: but God is eliminated from the Vedanta. Its 
Brahma is neither creator of the world, nor its 
^eserver, nor its lord; in short, the world is out of 
relation to him. Let the Vedantins give to such an 
object the title of Brahma, or that of Supreme Spirit; 
still their doing so does not make them theists. 
Greatness does not consist in bearing a great name ; 
but he that does mighty deeds, and is endowed with 
extraordinary excellences, is great, and he alone. 
Why is God spoken of as supremely great ^ Because 
He created all, and regulates and governs all, and 
because^ He is omnipotent and omniscient, and endowed 
with divine attributes. Again, why is it proper for us, 
and incumbent on us, to honour and to love Him? 
Because He made us, and because we are His, and 
because He is our benefactor, and because, by reason 
of His adorable perfections. He claims the homage of 
our hearts. The religion which does not recognize m 
the Supreme the characteristics thus enumerated, does 
not really recognize God ; and the worship which it 
teaches is not the worship of God. To devise a strange 
imagination, and to denominate it Brahma and Supreme 
Spirit, will in nowise benefit the Vedantins. 

Moreover, as, to a theistic religion, God and the 
adoration of Him are essential, so likewise is discrimi- 
nation between sin and virtue ; and this discrimina- 
tion is ignored by the Vedanta. Sin and virtue are 
acknowledged, indeed, from the standing point of 
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practical existence , but, nevertheless, they come to be», 
in truth, nothing. The ignorant man, consistently 
with these views, may dread sin, and follow after 
virtue ; but the rightly apprehending man should spurn 
at both.i Hq iiag no reason to fear the one, nor any 
motive for pursuing the other. Wherein, on this 
score, does the Vedanta differ from atheism ? Affd 
can any one hope to be advantaged by such a belief ’ 

The Vedantin would fain make out, by his sophistical 
arguments, that Isvara, the world, and so forth are 
what he calls false. But for all that, he is unable to 
rid himself entirely of the conviction of their self- 
evident and undeniable realness. Hence, as I have 
said, they present themselves to him as verities. To 
do away with the incongruity involved herein, the 
Vedantins have set up their theory of various sorts 
of existence. The objects above mentioned, Isvara, etc., 
which show themselves as real, they allege to belong 
to the practical, not to the true ; and so, by fallacies, 
they solace their mental disquietude. 

My view, that the Vedanta does not merit a place 
among theistio religions, is based on a sifting of its 

‘ ifijq f at ^rrlt i 

?3rS.fq ^ II 

‘He who has not the notion, that he is a doer, and whose 
intellect is not involved by loorhs, though he were to slay all 
these denizens of eafth, would not, in fact, slay, or be 
compromised.’ 

So runs the Bhagavad~g^td, xvih. 17. 

This is a perfectly legitimate deduction from Yedanta 
premises 
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^leading and fundamental tenets. Its advocates, of 
course, here take issue with me. According to them, 
their system countenances the worship of God, and 
•distinguishes between sin and virtue, etc., etc. ; and 
such is their inconsistency, that they teach conform- 
ably. The harm they do is, therefore, less than 
“^ould be done by inculcating overt atheism. Still, 
any scheme must be most pernicious which is, in 
truth, repugnant to theism, even though its maintain- 
ors do not clearly perceive such repugnance. Those 
Yedantins, I have observed, who are naturally least 
inclined to evil, are least injured by their system. 
But its effect on those persons who have a strong 
bias to vice, is, I have likewise observed, such, that 
no excess of wickedness seems to them wrong. As 
for the former class, it is, I think, owing to their 
addiction to devotional exercises, rather than to matters 
of doctrine, that they are not equally depraved. But 
let a man give himself up to the Vedanta, and dwell 
constantly on such thoughts as that he is Brahma, 
and pure, and that sin and virtue are falsities ; be his 
natural disposition however favourable, his reverence 
for God must become less, and his desire to discrimi- 
nate good and evil must grow cold and languid. And 
the detection of his sins, and humility and grief 
because of them, how can these and such like, which 
are most necessary and beneficial to man, be possible 
to him ? Indeed, it is unavoidable but that the Vedanta 
should work only prejudice to all whom it influences 
in a lesser degree, certainly, to some than to others: 
but it camgot improve the fallen nature of any single 
mortal. 
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Eeason admonishes us, that the true religion is that 
which meliorates our natural condition ; which, surely, 
with every one of us, stands in great need of amend* 
ment. The best of men must be, in the eyes of God, 
grievously imperfect and sinful. Even they require the 
remedy of the true Faith. Moreover, no man can 
love God as he ought. One proof of due love to God 
is, the avoidance of all sin of whatever description ; 
for sin is that which is opposed to the divine com- 
mands, and abhorrent to God. Yet there is no one 
who has not committed sins innumerable ; and the 
natural man has turned from God, and is on the 
way to perdition. He wants, then, a religion to in- 
struct him in the knowledge of God, and to lead' 
him to worship and honour Him ; and to show the 
exceeding heinousness of sin, and its terrible conse- 
quences, and how, by repentance and prayer, to free 
himself from its fetters. That religion from which 
we learn these things must be, we feel, from God. 
And, for philosophers — ^themselves corrupt, as being 
human — to exhort their fellow-men, in contrariety to 
the teachings of that religion, to regard God as false, 
to think themselves one with Brahma, and to count 
sin, and virtue, and their fruits, nonentities, is to 
administer to a sick man poison, not medicine. Cease, 
I entreat you, my beloved countrymen, to consider 
as true a religion which contains such things as 
these. 

I shall conclude with a few words on the faculty 
of judgement. God has given this to mankind in 
general; and, by reason of it, men believe, that there 
is a God, maker of the world ; and they know, that 
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►it is good to practise virtue, and wrong to do evil, 
and what is the fruit of each ; and that they should 
worship God, and secure His favour, and that from 
His favour springs true happiness. In most oases,, 
such is its force, that, when a man sins, he at once 
condemns himself for his sin But, now that man 
iias lapsed from his original condition, his judgement 
is not so perfect, or so sure, as it was at the beginning 
of the world As concerns things of a primary 
character, it speaks the same language to almost all *, 
but, immediately on arriving at particulars, we mark 
a great discrepancy. Hence the origin of so many 
religions and sects. And the judgement of a man who 
accepts a false religion becomes more depraved than 
it would be otherwise. Nevertheless, let a man’s 
religion be ever so far from the truth, and let his 
reason be ever so perverted by the lessons he has 
heard from his }outh up, there are certain things in 
respect of which that man’s better judgement will belie 
his doctrines. Thus is it with the Vedantins. There 
is no doubt, that the fundamental dogmas of the 
Vedanta are opposed to all godliness, and are sub- 
versive of the principles of morality. It is perfectly 
certain, that, according to them, one is not called 
upon to fear and to adore God, to detest sin, and to 
love virtue. Inconsistently enough, however, there 
are Vedantins who are earnestly devoted to the worship 
of what they take to be God. This comes from their 
following the dictates of their better judgement, the 
voice of God, rather than their own chief tenets. 
For the same reason it is, that, in the opinion of the 
Vedantins, even he who has acquired what they call 
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right apprehension is not to do as he lists, but must- 
eschew vice. In several other particulars, too, the 
Vedantins are seen to follow common sense, in contra- 
vention of their ^system. For instance, since they 
profess to regard the soul and the Supreme Spirit as 
one, why should they hesitate to allow, that the latter 
is changeable and impure? But not only do they 
hesitate here, but they refuse to admit, that the 
Supreme Spirit is other than ever pure, intelligent, 
and free. To seem to reconcile this position with 
the rest of their scheme, costs them great labour. 
Powerful indeed must be the natural instinct of truth, 
if, in spite of the causes tending to debilitate it, which 
I have lately spoken of, it still asserts its prerogative, 
with some effect, among very misbelievers. Even 
through their mouths it bears witness against false 
doctrine, and in behalf of God and the truth. 

God be praised, that He has suffered us to retain 
thus much of this illumination; it being this alone 
that serves as a safeguard and moral guide to such 
men as are ignorant of the true religion. Except 
for it, no one can tell to what depth the human race 
would not have become degraded ; so surcharged are 
false religions with error, so far do they militate 
against the majesty and purity of God, and so 
confused and imperfect are their principles of right 
and wrong. The reason, as we now find it, is, how- 
ever, inadequate to lead us to the way of salvation, 
or to purify our corrupt nature. For these ends we 
must have recourse to the word of God. And, as 
regards this word, when presented, the reason, once 
more, is of great use, in enabling us to test it, and 
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•fco recognize it for what it professes to be. Moreover, 
such is the efficacy of the word of God, that, as an 
inquirer goes on studying it, provided he brings to 
that study due perseverance, impartiality, humbleness, 
and abnegation of self, his judgement daily becomes 
more and more defecated ; and it enables him to 
3istinguish clearly between what is true and what is 
false in matters of religious belief. But the result 
will not be thus, unless he applies himself to the 
search of Holy Writ in the way I have specified. For 
there are many truths which, though at the first 
blush they revolt the mind, are seen, after patient 
investigation, to be quite in accord with all that is 
reasonable and right. 

„The true religion is now accessible to the people of 
India. , May God, in His infinite mercy, grant, my 
dear countrymen, that you quench not the divine light 
which He has lighted in your breasts, that, on the 
contrary, you may follow its leading ; that you meekly 
and patiently try, by it, the Christian Scriptures ; 
that you take hold on their priceless promises ; and 
that, in the end, you may inherit, as your everlasting 
portion, the joy of the Heavenly Kingdom. 
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